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ABSTRACT 

This report summarizes trends identified in 25 years 
of the Cooperative Institutional Research Program's annual surveys of 
college freshmen. It documents an array of demographic, attitudinal, 
and social changes involving students entering the nation's colleges 
since the survey's inception in 1966. Major findings from this report 
point to significant changes in students' academic skills, 
self-image, and personal goals, as well as in their preferences for 
college majors and careers. Presented are separate normative data 
summaries for men, women, and all freshmen. Among the trends in 
recent years are increases in the areas of student altruism, support 
for school integration through busing, and interest in promoting 
racial understanding. In addition, there is evidence of increasing 
student support for the environment and abortion rights. The most 
dramatic changes that are revealed by the data concern the effects of 
the Women's Movement and the changing role of women in American 
society. Tables comprise nearly half the report. Appendices present 
research methodology, a list of colleges and universities 
participating in the surveys, the precision of the normative data and 
their comparisons, and the aggregation of major and career responses. 
Contains 21 references. (GLR) 
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Preface 



This report summarizes the results of the Cooperative Institutional Research Program's 
annual surveys of college freshmen over the past twenty-five years. The Cooperative Institutional 
Research Program (CIRP) was established at the American Council on Education as a longitudinal 
study of the American higher education system, and time has proven that CIRP data have been 
invaluable to educational researchers and policy makers. A recent study of the higher education 
literature showed that CIRP publications and research based on CIRP data are among the sources 
most cited by researchers (see Budd, 1990). 

For those interested in American higher education, this report documents an array of 
demographic, attitudinal, and social changes involving students en'.jring the nation's colleges since 
the survey's inception in 1966. Major findings from this report point to significant changes in 
students' academic skills, self-image, and personal goals, as well as their preferences for college 
majors and careers. This report is an extension of the earlier work of Astin, Green, and Kom 
(1987) which documented data trends from the first two decades of CIRP surveys. The added 
perspective afforded by an additional five years of data has highlighted a number of new and 
interesting trends. 

This report presents separate normative data summaries for men, women, and all 
freshmen. We have been careful to note all instances in which changes in the question format or 
response options occurred. Additionally, data for some questions have been aggregated to create a 
consistent time-series for these items. Most questions which appear in fewer than four surveys 
have been omitted from this report, with (he exception of items which have been recently 
introduced and are expected to remain part of our research program for the next several years. 

As with all large research programs, the CIRP has benefitted substantially from the 
commitment and insight of a great many people throughout the years. These colleagues, listed 
below, have had principal roles in the collection, analysis, and management of the CIRP surveys at 
various times since 1966: 



Alan E. Bayer Carol Francis John M. Light 

Robert F. Boruch Kenneth C. Green Mary Jane Maier 

David E. Drew Margo King Hemond Robert J. Panos 

John A. Creager Engin I. Holmstrom Gerald T. Richardson 

Penny Edgert Sylvia Hurtado Marilyn Schalit 



The CIRP has also been fortunate to have many friends and supporters in and around the 
higher education community. A succession of presidents at the American Council on Education — 
Logan Wilson, Roger Heyns, Jack Peltason, and Robert Atwell — have provided continuing 



support for the CIRP. We are also indebted to Elaine El-Khawas, currently Vice President for 
Research and Policy Analysis at ACE, and to those on the CIRP advisory board who have provided 
strong direction and good advice over the years. Helen S. Astin, Kenneth C. Green, and Lewis C. 
Solmon have been critical colleagues over the past two and one-half decades, as was Allan M. 
Cartter prior to his untimely death over a decade ago. Allan also played a major role in establishing 
the CIRP in 1966 when he was Vice President of the American Council on Education. Grants from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York, the Ford Foundation, the Sloan Foundation, the Exxon 
Education Foundation, the National Science Foundation, and the U.S. Department of Education 
have helped to support the CIRP and research based on the CIRP data over the past twenty-five 
years. 

When federal funding was abruptly terminated five years ago, we turned to our "core" 
sample of institutions (those that have participated since 1966) for financial assistance to help us 
over a three-year period. Their response was generous and heartwarming. We also approached the 
Ford Foundation and Lilly Endowment for temporary assistance, and their subsequent support has 
been crucial in helping us make the transition to self-supporting status. 

The CIRP would not have been possible without the continuing help of many campus 
presidents, institutional CIRP representatives, and thR more than seven million students who have 
participated in the CIRP freshman surveys since 1966. Although the freshman survey data are 
processed at UCLA, they are collected at some 600 campuses across the country each year. Without 
this continuing institutional interest in and commitment to the CIRP, we would not have been able 
to generate the data upon which this report is based. 

Finally, we owe special thanks to the staff of UCLA's Higher Education Research Institute. 
In addition to the generous and sustained support of our colleagues, we have been assisted in 
preparing this report by several HERI staffers who deserve special recognition. Linda Sax helped 
proof the data that appear in later sections of this report, while the careful readings of early drafts 
by Dr. Frank Ryan and Tamara Wingard helped improve this report immeasurably. The numerous 
details that accompany the publication rf a report such as this were ably handled by EUyne Riggs. 
Many thanks to all! 

Eric L. Dcy 
Alexander W. Astin 
William S. Kom 
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The AMERICAN Freshman: 
Twenty-Five Year Trends, 1966-1990 



Each fall since 1966 the Cooperative Institutional Research Program (CIRP) has collected 
survey data to profile the characteristics, attitudes, values, educational achievements, and future 
goals of the new students entering college in the United States. Compiling the results of these 
twenty-five consecutive surveys has yielded an extremely interesting and informative portrait of 
the changing character of American college students. While addressing changes that directly affect 
higher education, the trend data generated by these cc nsecutive annual surve;, s can also be viewed 
as indicators of this country's changing social context. This report, then, provides an overview of 
the first twenty-five years of data from the CIRP, highlighting key findings and discussing the 
significance tha^ these findings have for American higher education and society at large. 

The first seven freshman surveys were conducted at the American Council on Education, 
with support fi-om the Carnegie Corporation of New York and the Ford Foundation. Since 1972, 
the annual CIRP freshman surveys have been conducted by the Higher Education Research 
Institute (HERI) at the University of California, Los Angeles, with the continuing sponsorship of 
the American Council on Education (see Astin, Kom, & Berz, 1990). Each year the CIRP surveys 
some 250,000 full-time students who constitute the entering freshman classes at a nationally 
representative sample of about 600 two- and four-year colleges and universities across the United 
States. These data discussed below are presented under eight broad headings: Academic skills and 
preparation, demographic trends, high school activities and experiences, educational and career 
plans, majors and careers, attitudes, student values, and financing college. 

Academic Skills and Preparation 

One of the most persistent educational concerns during the past decade has been the quality 
of the academic skills of American secondary school students. Continuing changes in student 
performance on national college admissions tests over the past several decades (Grandy, 1987; 
Tumbull, 1985) and more recent evidence based on cross-national comparisons of student 
knowledge and academic performance (Educational Testing Service. 1989) have helped to fuel 
these concerns. While there are strongly differing opinions about what might explain these 
differences and, moreover, whether such comparisons are valid (see for example Rotberg, 1990; 
Bradbum, Haertcl, Schwille, & Torney-Purta, 1991; Rotberg, 1991), a number of continuing 
trends in the annual CIRP surveys of entering freshmen seem to suggest that the academic 
preparation of students entering college has in fact declined. 

The data in Table 1 provide additional evidence of the changing nature of academic skills 
and preparation of college freshmen. For example, the percentage of students who note that an 

1 
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"important" or "very important" reason for deciding to go to college is "to improve my reading 
and study skills" has steadily increased since the inception of the CIRP, nearly doubling between 
1971 and 1990. In addition, the number of students who reported that there was a very good 
chance that they would get "tutoring in specific courses" doubled between 1976 and 1990. 

Table 1 

Changes in the Academic Skills and Preparation of Freshmen 

CIRP Freshman Survey Year 



Reason for attending college: 

Improve reading and study skills^ 

Student expects to get tutoring 
in specific courses^ 



1971 


1976 


1981 


1986 


1990 


22.2 


35.1 


39.7 


40.3 


43.0 




7.8 


9.8 


11.0 


15.9 



1 Noted as an 'Important' or 'Very important' reason for attending college. 
^Notcd as having 'A very good chance' of occurring during college. 

The data on school-related activities provide additional evidence of a decline in academic 
preparation. Since new questions are introduced into the CIRP each year to reflect changing 
interests in the educational community, every question cannot be repeated each year. In order to 
simplify our analysis of how high school academic activities have changed over time, data arc 
presented from two representative time periods, 1968-71 and 1987-90. In cases where data are 
available for several years during these periods, values have been averaged to provide a more 
stable estimate. This simplification makes it easier to see major changes between the late 1960s 
and the late 1980s. 

About half of the items showed little variation over time, while the rest showed 
pronounced changes. (See Figure 1.) For example, the percentages of students who reported 
coming to class late, who did not complete homework on time, and who studied with or tutorexl 
other students were largely stable over time. In contrast, large declines— about one-fifth, or 
greater— were seen in the number of students who argued with a teacher in class, checked out 
books or journals from their school library, studied in a library, oi were a guest in a teacher's 
home. Conversely, large increases we*-, registered in the number of students who asked a teacher 
for advice after class. Evidence from studies cun-ently in progress at HERI suggests that this last 
change may reflect an increase in the number of students who are experiencing academic 
difficulties. At the same time, it is interesting to note that the number of students who belonged to 
scholastic honor societies actually increased. While this finding seems to run counter to the trend 
of apparent declines in preparation, it may be that this increase is simply linked to either "grade 
inflation" or changing standards for admission to honor societies. 
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Figure 1. Changes in Academic Activities in High School, 1968-71 and 1987-90 



Asked a teacher for advice after clas^ 
Was a member of a scholastic honor society 

Came late to class 
Did not complete homework on time* 
Tutored another student 
Studied with other students 
Argued with a teacher in class 
Was a guest in a teacher's home 
Did extra, unassigned reading for a course 
Checked out book or journal from school library 

Studied in the library 



Relative percentage change 




' I •! 'I ' I • I ' I M M ' I ' 

-60 -50 40 -30 -20 -10 ^ 10 20 30 



Notes: ^ Percentage includes students responding "Frequently" only. All other percentages based on "Frequently" and 
"Occasionally" responses. 

^ This item had a single response option that indicated if the student engaged in the activity. All other items 

had three possible response options — "Frequently," "Occasionally," and "Not at all." 
* Text, order, or number of response items mav vary from year to year. 



Additional evidence that these declines in academic skills are real is found in the views of 
college faculty. When asked during the early 1980s about the quality of academic preparation of 
current students compared to those of the 1970s, more than 80 percent of a national sample of 
college faculty reported that the situation had either not improved or was worse than what it was in 
the 1970s (Minter & Bowen, 1982). For each professor who felt things had gotten better, there 
were two or more who felt that academic preparation had gotten worse. These perceptions applied 
regardless of the type of institution and regardless of the academic skill being rated (e.g., reading, 
writing, mathematics, sciences, etc.). A recent Carnegie Foundation (1989) survey of faculty 
showed that three-quarters of faculty thought students today are seriously underprepared in basic 
skills and nearly two-thirds (64 percent) ijelieved today's students are "ill-suited for academic 
life." In addition, a large national survey of undergraduate teaching faculty conducted by the 
Higher Education Research Institute showed that only about one-quarter (27.4 percent) of college 
teachers felt that the students at their institution "were well-prepared academically" (see Astin, 
Kom,&Dey, 1991). 
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Despite these apparent declines in student preparation, the CIRP data show that students 
have more positive views of their academic and intellectual abilities. Figure 2 shows that following 
a decline in the late 1960s, student ratings of their abilities in these areas generally grew stronger, 
reaching a high point in the mid-1980s. One possible explanation for this apparent contradiction- 
declining levels of academic preparation coupled with increasingly positive views of intellectual 
ability— could be the problem of grade inflation in the secondary schools: Nearly half of the Fall 
1986 freshmen (48.7 percent) thought that "grading in the high schools has become too easy.'* 
Moreover, data from the CKP surveys show that in the late 1960s, the students with C averages 
outnumbered those with A averages by better than two to one. During the 1970s, this ratio was 
reversed, so that those with A averages currently outnumber those with C averages. In recent 
years, CIRP data show a slight resurgence of grade inflation (as measured by the ratio of A to C 
students entering college) to its previous peak level, although it is too early to tell if this trend will 
continue on into the 1990s^ 



Figure 2. Student Self-Ratings of Intellectual and Academic Abilities 

(Percentage of students rating themselves above average compared to their peers, selected years) 



60 




'66 71 76 '80 '85 '90 



1 Another possible interpretation is that changes in financial aid policy and more selective admissions 
guidelines have worked to exclude poorer— and less well prepared— students, thus resulting in the relaUve 
increase of A to C students we see in the late 1980s. 
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The National Commission on Excellence in Education (NCEE, 1982) performed a series of 
analyses which suggested that changes in the high school curriculum may have been partly 
responsible for declining levels of preparation and inflated grades. Students during the mid/late 
1970s and early 1980s took fewer traditional academic courses (particularly in English and 
mathematics) and more "soft" electives such as band and driver training than did 1'*% counterparts 
in the late 1960s. Since the grading standards in these electives are likely to be ^n. s stringent than 
those in basic academic courses, this curricular shift would tend to inflate students' grade avt rages, 
while simultaneously impeding the development of basic academic skills. 

It is interesting to note, however, that grade inflation has been rekindled even the gh 
college freshmen have been taking increasingly "academic" programs. The NCEE's report, A 
Nation at Risk, made recommendations concerning basic levels of high school preparation in 
various subject areas, and since then the CIRP has been tracking the number of students who meet 
or exceed these recommendations. As Figure 3 shows, the CIRP data indicate that the number of 
students taking more "academic" programs increased between 1983 and 1990, with the largest 
changes occurring in the level of foreign language preparation. 



Figure 3. Percentage of Students Meeting or Exceeding Recommended* 
Number of Years of High School Study in Selected Areas, 1983 and 1990 



English 
Math 

Foreign language 
Physical sciences 

Biological sciences 

















• 




1 




3 


1 






30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 

Percent 



1983 



1990 



*Recoininendations by the NCEE for the amount of high school study in various fields include; English, 4 years; 
__^latheinaticsj^^^eare^ 
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While the CIRP data show that students are taking more academic courses in high school, 
one discouraging note for persons interested in America's international "competitiveness" is the 
declining level of scientific preparation among entering college students. During the past seven 
years, the number of students meeting the NCEE'b recommended levels of preparation in the 
physical and biological sciences has dropped by about ten percent. It may be that as students seek 
to strengthen their skills in . ore academic areas such as English and math, they tend to balance 
their schedules with "soft" electives rather than "hard" electives such as science. If this is the case, 
efforts to increase rigor in certain fields (e.g., math and foreign language) may have inadvertently 
led to weakened preparation levels in others (e.g., natural sciences), with the number of "soft" 
electives remaining largely unchanged. 

Other data from the CIRP indicate that decreased secondary school standards may 
encourage students to be very optimistic about their academic expectations for college. Since the 
inception of the CIRP there has been a dramatic increase in the proportion of students who believe 
that they: (a) will be elected to an academic honor society (nearly tripling, from 2.9 percent in 1967 
to 8.1 percent in 1990); (b) will earn at least a B avCiage in college (up by one-quarter, from 32.7 
percent in 1972 to 41.3 percent in 1990); and (c) will graduate with honors (increasing more than 
thx?e-fold, from 3.7 percent in 1967 to 13.5 percent in 1990). Concurrent with these increasingly 
opur 'istic expectations, the number of students who expect to fail any courses in college has 
diopped by more than one-half (from 2.9 percent in 1967 to 1.3 percent in 1990). 



Demographic Trends 

The demographic trends noif'a " i^ the report summarizing the first twenty years of CIRP 
remain as salient, if not more so, voday. lu i-uJ. these trends have become more pronounced over 
time. For example, Astin, Korn, and Green noted that "one of the most widely publicized changes 
in demographic characteristics among entering college .luiJents was the reversal of sex ratios. 
Whereas more men than women traditiDnally have pursc.cU postsetondary education, the past 
twenty years have seen a gradual shift in the sex composition of the freshman class to the point 
where a majority of today's entering fieshmen are women" (1986, p. 10). Between 1969 and 
1985, the proportion of women in the first-time, full-time student population had increased from 
43.4 to 51.8 percent. By the Fall of 1990, women accounted for 53.8 percent of first-time, full- 
time freshmen. 

While the changing sex ratio is important, the magnitude of this shift is small compared to 
striking changes in the racial and ethnic composition of the American undergraduate student 
population. Between the mid-1960s and the mid-1970s, the representation of minorities in 
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entering freshman classes nearly doubled. Considering that the absolute size of the freshman class 
also increased by more than 40 percent during this period, such a sharp increase in the proportion 
of minorities among entering freshman classes is all the more remarkable. The largest increases 
were observed among blacks, although American Indians, Mexican-Americans, and Puerto 
Ricans also began to increase their representation in the early 1970s. In a study of these changes 
through 1981, Astin (1V82) reported that minorities were best represented in education and the 
social sciences, and most underrepresented in the sciences and engineering. At the graduate level, 
the greatest improvement in minority representation occurred in the professional fields of medicine 
and law, while the greatest underrepresentations were in doctoral programs in the sciences and 
engineering. This same study indicated that the greatest loss of minorities from the American 
educational system occurred in the secondary schools. 

During the 1980s, the trend toward increased minority enrollments in the first-time, full- 
time freshman class largely disappeared (also see Mortenson, 1991). For example, the 
representation of blacks among college freshmen increased from 9.2 to 9.6 percent between 1980 
and 1990. The representation of Hispanics, on the other hand, actually declined over the same 
period: Mexican-Americans among first-time, full-time freshmen declined from 2.1 to 1.5 
percent, while the percentage of Puerto Ricans dropped by neariy one-half, from 0.9 to 0.5 
percent. In fact, the only nonwhite group with a substantially growing representation in the 
freshman class was Asian-Americans, who accounted for 1.4 percent in 1980 and 2.9 percent in 
1990. 

It seems likely that many of these enrollment trends can be attributed in part to changes in 
federal financial aid policies. During the Reagan-Bush years, there has been a pronounced shift in 
federal aid from grants to loans. As minority students are substantially more likely than whites to 
receive all for.ns of federal aid, these policy changes have likely had a disproportionate impact on 
minority students. In a recent study, for example, Astin (1990) reported CIRP trend data showing 
that the percentages of black and white students who picked their college because of "low tuition" 
was similar during the 1970s and early 1980s. Since then these percentages have diverged 
dramatically so that black students are now significantly more likely than white students to say that 
they picked their college because of low tuition. Moreover, by seeking institutions with low tuition, 
black students have increasingly been forced to attend their second- and lower-choice colleges at a 
higher rate than white students. 
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High School Activities and Experiences 
The freshman survey instrument usually includes 15-20 items about the student's activities 
during the year prior to entering college. Some of the largest changes are found in the area of 
health-related behaviors such as smoking, drinking and drug use. The CIRP data show that the 
percentage of freshmen who frequently smoke cigarettes has declined by over one-third between 
1966 and 1990 (from 16.6 to 10.6 percent, afuir reaching a low of 8.9 in 1987). The proportion 
reporting that they took sleeping pills also declined, from 5.9 percent in 1967 to 3.0 percent in 
1989 (a 50 percent drop). Similarly. tranquUizor use declined more than 80 percent between 1967 
and 1989. from 9.9 to 1.7 percent. The percentage of students reporting that they frequently or 
occasionally drank beer, on the other hand, showed a decidedly different pattern: The prevalence of 
beer drinking started increasing during the late 1970s, peaking at 75.2 percent in 1981. but then 
began to decline so that students today are only slightly more likely to drink beer than those who 
entered college in the mid-1960s (58.2 percent in 1990 versus 53.5 percent in 1966 ). 

While these trends suggest that students are using these substances much less than in the 
recent past (although smoking has made somewhat of a rebound in the past few years, possibly 
due to controversial "youth-oriented" advertising campaigns sponsored by the tobacco industry), 
there are very important gender differences in these trends. For example, although freshmen men 
and women are less likely to smoke now than in 1966 the pattern of decline has been very different 
for men and women. As Figure 4 shows, freshman men entering college in 1966 were about 50 
percent more likely to be smokers than were their women classmates; in 1990. women were about 
one-third more likely than men to be smokers (indeed, the percentage of women smokers 
substantially increased during the 1970s while the percentage of men smokers declined over the 
same period). Thus, while smoking among freshman men has declined by over one-half during 
the past twenty-five years, smoking among women has declined by only one-tenth. On the other 
hand, use of tranquilizers has declined for all freshmen, but the decrease was much larger for 
women. As noted above, the use of tranquilizers has dropped some 80 percent since 1967. but the 
decline of use among women has been twice as steep as that seen among men. As a result, usage 
for men and women has converged: Whereas women in 1967 were twice as likely to be frequent 
users of tranquilizers, reported levels of use for men and women were essentially the same in 
1989. 

Table 2 summarizes changes in many of the CIRP activity items. As noted above, new 
questions ai'e introduced into the CIRP each year to reflect changing interests in the educational 
community so not all questions can be repeated every year. In order to simplify the presentation 
of trends among these activity items, data are presented from three time periods over the life of the 
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Figure 4. Substance Use Among College Freshmen, by Gender 

Smoked cigarettes Took a tranquilizing piii 

(percent who smoke frequently) (percent who took tranquilizers frequently) 




Men H Women 



CIRP: 1968-71, 1978-81, and 1987-90. In cases where data are available for several years during 
one of this periods, the values have been averaged to provide a more stable estimate. (Readers 
interested in data on specific activities in specific years should consult the data that appear later in 
this report.) 

The CIRP data in Table 2 show that consistent declines have occurred in the percentages of 
students who are involved in cultural and religious activities. Although some of these declines are 
modest — such as the 4.5 percent decline in the number of students attending public recitals and 
concerts— many are dramatic. The number of freshmen who "frequently" or "occasionally" 
visited an art gallery or museum in the year prior to entering college, for example, has declined by 
nearly one-quarter (from 69.3 percent in 1968-71 to 53.7 percent in 1987-90). The number of 
students who had original writings or poetry published, or had a major part in a play declined by 
more than 10 percent, suggesting that active participation in cultural activities has declined as well. 
One exception to this pattern is the number of students who played musical instruments in high 
school. While this percentage has declined only slightly since the late 1960s (from 39.0 percent in 
1968-71 to 38.4 percent in 1990), it should be noted that the number of high school musicians has 
declined by about 10 percent since the early 1980s (following an approximately equivalent increase 
during the late 1970s). Participation in religious activities among freshmen has also been on the 
decline: The percentage attending religious services has dropped slightly, while the number who 
report having frequent discussions about religion has dropped by one-quarter. 
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Table 2 

Activities of College Freshmen from Three Time Periods 

Relative 
Percentage 

1968-1971 1978-1981 1987-1990 Change 

Cultural and Religious Activities 
Played a musical instrument 
Attended a public recital or concert* 
Attended a religious service 
Had original writing or poetry published* 
Had a major part in a play 
Visited an art gallery or museum 
Discussed religion ^ 

Political and Social Activities 

Participated in organized demonstrations 

Discussed politics ^ 

Worked in a local, state, or 

national political campaign* 14J 8:8 8/7 ^ -38-3 _ 

Notes: This item had a single response option that indicated if the student engaged in the activity. All other items 
had three possible response options— "Frequently." "Occasionally." and "Not at all." 
^ Percentage includes students responding "Frequently" only. All other percentages based on "Frequently" and 

"Occasionally" responses. 
* Text, order, or number of response items may vary from year to year. 

'Item not asked between 1987 and 1990. Percentage shown based upon data from the 1986 CIRP survey. 
^Itcm not asked between 1968 and 1971. Percentage shown based upon data from the 1967 ciRP survey. 

The CIRP data show similar declines in participation in political and social activities. The 
number of students who worked in political campaigns declined by about two-fifths between the 
late 1960s and late 1970s, while the number who report having frequent discussions about politics 
declined by about one-third between the late 1960s and late 1980s. These figures suggest that 
students are not politically active in traditional ways. Other data from the CIRP also suggests that 
students may be disillusioned with and alienated from traditional politics. For example: (a) the 
number of students who participated in organized demonstrations has more than doubled since the 
late 1960s (about 2 in 5 freshmen reported being involved in demonstrations in the 1990 survey); 
(b) students increasingly expect to be involved in future protests; and (c) students are becoming 
more interested in influencing social and political values (Astin, Korn, & Berz, 1990). These 
trends suggest that there is a rapidly expanding number of American college students who are 
dissatisfied with the status quo and with traditional political methods of bringing about social 
change. 



39.0 42.6 38.4 -1.5 

_ 79.6 76.0» -45 

88.5 85.4 82.6 -6.7 

15.5 — 13.9 -10.3 

15.7 — 12.9 -17.8 

69.3 — 53.7 -22.5 

27.5 — 20.9 -24.0 

I6.32 18.3 37.1 127.6 

25.9 — 18.5 -28.6 
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Educational and Career Plans 

The freshman survey data reveal that the proportion of freshmen planning to pursue 
graduate or professional degrees was fairly stable between 1970 and the mid-1980s (49.0 percent 
in 1970; 50.1 in 1978; and 50.4 in 1985). Since that time, however, interest in postgraduate study 
has been increasing regularly, scuing record-high levels in each of the past five CIRP surveys. In 
1990, three in five freshmen indicated that they planned to seek a master's, doctoral, medical, or 
law degree (60.7 percent). 

While interest in law and medical degrees remained just below previous record levels, the 
popularity of the master's and doctoral degrees reached all-time highs in 1990 (37.2 percent and 
12.4 percent, respectively). (See Figure 5.) The remarkable popularity of the doctoral degree is 
puzzling, considering that students continue to show little interest in scientific research (1.4 
percent) and college teaching (0.4 percent), two fields where the Ph.D. is likely to be required. It 
may be that these high levels of degree aspiration reflect a strong need for achievement and status 
more than a switch in career interests (Astin, Kom, & Berz, 1990). 



Figure 5. Freshman Interest in Postgraduate Degrees 

(Percentages) 
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A closer look at the CIRP data reveals that changes in degree aspirations are not the same 
for men and women. (See Figure 6.) The strong effects of the Women's Movement on women's 
educational aspirations can be seen by comparing the 1970 and 1990 figures. While men's interest 




in doctoral, law, and medical degrees has remained steady or declined slightly in the 20-year 
period, women's interest has increased sharply. In 1970, women's relative interest in such degrees 
ranged from about one-half to one-eighth of the men's. By 1990 women showed a level of 
interest roughly equal to that of men. 

Figure 6. Freshman Interest in Professional and Doctoral Degrees, by Gender 

(Percentages) 
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Majors and Careers 

An examination of the undergraduate major and career choices of entering students reveals 
some of the most interesting changes contained in the CIRP data. In fact, many of the strong trends 
noted during the first 20 years of the CIRP (see Astin, Green, & Korn, 1986) have ended and even 
reversed themselves in surprising and striking ways during the past five years. 

One of the largest changes in the popularity of fields measured by the CIRP has been 
associated with the field of business. The proportion of students interested in business careers 
more than doubled between 1966 and 1986 (from 11.6 to 24.1), with interest in business majors 
following roughly the same upward path. (See Figure 7.) During the past few years, however, 
interest in business has stopped its climb and is currently in steep decline, with preference for 
business careers dropping to 18.4 percent of 1990 freshmen (compared to 21.8 percent in 1989 
and 24.6 percent in 1987, the peak year). Choice of business majors showed a similar decline, to 
21.1 percent in 1990, compared to 24.5 percent in 1989 and 27.3 percent in 1987. While the 
reasons for this turnaround are not clear, it may be that competition for jobs has increased, or that 
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many students are disillusioned by the field of business because of continuing revelations of 
business scandals such as insider trading, stock fraud, and the savings and loan debacle. 

Figure 7. Freshman Interest in Business 
(Percentages) 

30-1 , 




1966 1968 1970 1972 1974 1976 1978 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1990 



While interest in business is now in steep decline after a record-setting increase, interest in 
education majors and careers has slowly continued to rebound from the all-time low in the early 
1980s, (See Figure 8.) The 1990 survey shows that 9.0 percent of freshmen were interested in 
teaching careers (up from 8.2 percent in 1989 and the low point of 4.7 percent in 1982). It should 
be noted that despite these increases, interest in teaching careers remains much lower than the level 
of interest registered in the late 1960s: InteicJt in secondary teaching careers is only about one- 
third of the all-time high, while interest in elementary teaching is about one-half of what it once 
was. Despite continuing claims that students interested in teaching careers should major in liberal 
arts fields rather than in education, interest in education majors has also been on the increase and is 
about equal to the level of interest registered in 1966 (10.6 percent in 1966 versus 9.9 percent in 
1990). What this means, in essence, is that prospective teachers are more inclined than ever to 
major in education. 

Interest in both science and engineering careers has continued to drop steadily in the past 
few years. (See Figure 9.) Student interest in engineering and computer science reached an all-time 
high in 1983, but their popularity — both as majors and as career choices— has declined sharply 
since then, by roughly one-half for computer science and by about one-quarter in engineering. 
While interest in majoring in biological or physical sciences has declined somewhat, interest in 
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mathematics and statistics has experienced the largest relative decline, dropping from 4.5 percent in 
1966 to a mere 0.7 percent in 1990. Although computer science may have captured some of the 
students who otherwise might have majored in mathematics or statistics, the recent 85 percent 
decline in the number of freshmen interested in math and statistics is quite alarming. 



Figure 8. Freshman Interest in Teaching Careers 

(Percentages) 
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Figure 9. Freshman Interest in Engineering, Math, and Computer Science Majors 

(Percentages) 
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The first two decades of the CIRP recorded declining interest for most of the traditional 
liberal arts disciplines (especially in e humanities [English, literature, foreign language, 
philosophy, theology], the fine and performing arts [art, music, speech, and theater], and the social 
sciences [anthropology, economics, geography, history, political science, psychology, social work, 
and sociology]). However, the past five years have seen a slight recovery. Interest in the social 
sciences, for example, increased to 6.6 percent in the 1990 survey, up from 1982's all-time low of 
3.9 percent. While the recovery in other liberal arts fields has not been as pronounced, the sharp 
declines recorded in the early 1980s have given way to a trend of slow growth. 

Given the pronounced changes in the major field choices of freshmen, it is not surprising 
to find that career preferences have changed quite dramatically—especially among women. Figure 
10, for example, shows how women's career choices have changed on a percentage basis, using 
choices from 1966 as the base year (given the wide range of percentage changes. Figure 10 
displays these changes on a logarithmic scale). In addition to the decreased interest in educational 
careers discussed above, the figure shows that the number of women interested in engineering 
careers has increased more than ten-fold since 1966 (from 0.2 to 2.4 percent), while interest in law 
careers increased by over 750 percent. Interest in business careers has declined since the mid- 
1980s, although current interest is still five times what it was in 1966. Interest in nursing careers 
has rebounded somewhat from a low in the mid-1980s, with current levels of interest about one- 
quarter higher than they were in 1966. 



Figure 10. Changing Career Preferences of Freshman Women 
(Expressed as a percentage of 1966 choices) 
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Attitudes 

Each fall since 1967 the attitudes of the entering freshmen have been assessed by means of 
statements concerning a variety of controversial issues. The freshmen are asked to indicate whether 
they agree or disagree with each statement. Trends in freshman attitudes can be estimated by 
charting changes in the percent that agree ("strongly" or "somewhat") with each statement. Taken 
together, these data provide a fascinating 25-year profile of the changes not only in student 
attitudes but also in the attitudes and values of the larger society. To simplify the task of 
summarizing these results, the attitudinal statements are divided into three broad categories: 
Political orientation, personal and social issues, and sex, marriage and family. 

Political Orientation 

The recent and widespread publicity about the growing "conservatism" of American 
college students does not really describe the trends observed in the freshman survey. (See Figure 
11.) While it is true that the percentage of freshmen identifying themselves as "liberal" or "far 
left" has decreased substantially since the high of 38.1 percent in 1971 (the 1990 figure is 24.4 
percent), it has increased somewhat from its low of 19.7 percent in 1981. The percentage of 
freshmen identifying themselves as "conservative" or "far right," however, did not rise at a 
corresponding rate. Rising steadily from a low of 14.5 percent in 1973 to 20.7 percent in 1981, the 
trend in "right-wing" students has hovered in the range of 18.7 — 22.8 percent ever since. The 
trends for students identifying themselves at the extremes of the political orientation scale — either 
far left or far right — have been Relatively flat, ranging from 1 .6 to 3. 1 percent for far left, and from 
0.6 to 1 .6 percent for far right. 
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Figure 11. Changes in Political View 
(Percentages) 
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Striking changes in political identification have occurred in the ''middle-of-the-road" 
category. From a low of 45.4 percent in 1970, the percentage of freshmen identifying themselves 
in this manner rose by almost one-third to 60.3 percent in 1983, then declined by one-tenth to 
54.7 percent in 1990. While the gains in middle-of-the-road identification between 1973 and 1983 
camj almost exclusively at the cost of liberal/far left groups, the decline since 1983 has been 
matched by virtually equal increases in the liberal/far left and conservative/far right groups. 

It is interesting to note that changes in political view among freshmen have not been the 
same for men and women. As Figure 12 shows, the decline in students identifying themselves as 
politically liberal was roughly equal for men and women, reaching bottom in the early 1980s. A 
strikingly different picture emerges when we consider the percentage of students identifying 
themselves as conservative jr far right: While the percentage of women who are conservative has 
remained stable — about one in seven — over time, the percentage of men who label themselves as 
being conservative increased about 75 percent between 1971 and 1990 (from 16.2 to 25.8 percent, 
with a peak of 28.9 percent in 1989). Given the changes in the role of women in American society, 
it may be that this "gender gap" actually represents a backlash against the Women's Movement by 
men. 



Figure 12. Changes in Political View, by Gender 
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Personal and Social Issues 

Despite these changes in the ways students identify themselves politically, there has been 
no monolithic trend away from positions traditionally considered as "liberal" or toward positions 
traditionally considered as "conservative." Indeed, our data point to a mixed bag of changes in 
student support for a variety of issues: While more students support "liberal" positions on 
environmental and health issues, their views have become more conservative on "law and order" 
issues. (See Figure 13.) The number of freshmen who believe that "the federal government is not 
doing enough to control en\ ironmental pollution" has been rising steadily since the mid-1980s (to 
87.9 percent in 1990, up from the all-time low of 77.6 percent in 1981). Similarly, the percentage 
who say that it is "essential" or "very important" for them to "become involved in programs to 
clean up the environment" has more than doubled in the last four years (from a low of 15.9 
percent in 1986 to 33.9 percent in 1990). Student support for a national health care plan has also 
increased, with nearly three-quarters of all freshmen agreeing that such a plan should be 
established to cover everyone's medical costs (up from a low of 54.8 in 1981). While such 
support might be indicative of increased liberalism among students, other trends show that 
students might be becoming more conservative: Student opposition to capital punishment declined 
by more than one-half between 1970 and 1990 (from 56.3 to 21.5 percent) while the number of 
students who believe that "there is too much concern in the courts for the rights of criminals" 
increased by one-quarter over the same period (from 51 .6 to 66.3 percent). 



Figure 13. Attitudes Toward Governmental Policies 

(Percentages) 
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When considering issues of personal choice, student attitudes are again mixed. (See Figure 
14.) Support for the legalization of marijuana rose sharply during the eariy to mid-1970s only to 
be followed by an equivalent decline since that time (from 19.4 percent in 1968 to 18.6 in 1990, 
with a peak of 52.9 percent in 1977). Surveys of high school students, college students, and young 
adults show that marijuana usage also peaked in the late 1970s, and has declined sharply since then 
(Johnston, O'Malley, & Bachman, 1991). Whether this recent decline in support for legalizing 
marijuana actually represents declining usage, a growing awareness of the potential health dangers 
of marijuana use, or both, is not clear. In this regard, it should be noted that the use of alcohol 
among college freshmen has decreased substantially during recent years while acceptance of 
mandatory drug testing for employees and job applicants has increased — from 71.0 percent in 
1988, the first year it was asked, to 80.4 percent in 1990. 

Neariy two-thirds of all freshmen currently support legal abortion — the 64.9 percent 
agreement recorded in 1990 is an all-time high. Our data also show that as a group, freshmen do 
not see this as a "women's issue": Men and women support legal abortion at equivalent rates (in 
1990, 65.0 versus 64.8 percent for men and women, respectively). It is interesting to note that 
support for legal abortion jumped sharply in 1989, apparently in response to Supreme Court 
rulings that thrust the issue back into the political arena. 
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Figure 14. Attitudes Toward Social and Personal Issues 

(Percentages) 
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Sex, Marriage, and Family 

Several survey items address student attitudes toward sex and marriage. The item showing 
the largest changes concerns the role of women: "The activities of married women are best 
confined to the home and family." Student endorsement of this traditional view of women 
declined sharply between 1967 and 1986, but has been increasing steadily since that time (25.2 
percent in 1990, up from a low of 20.3 in 1986). Even though men are still more likely than 
women to support this view (30.6 versus 20.5 percent), the decline in support among men (66.5 to 
30.6 percent) has been about as sharp as the decline among women (44.3 to 20.5 percent). (See 
Figure 15.) 
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Figure 15. Attitudes Toward Marriage, by Gender 
(Percentage who 'Agree' or 'Strongly Agree') 
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Other sex and family issues in the CIRP have addressed premarital sex, divorce, and 
homosexuality. Students are about equally divided on whether there should be laws prohibiting 
homosexual relationships, and sentiment on this issue does not appear to have changed much in 
recent years. The small increases during 1986 and 1987 — from 47.9 percent in 1985 to a peak of 
53.2 percent in 1987 — are most likely due to increased awareness of the threat of AIDS, combined 
with a limited understanding of the causes and prevention of HIV infection. The 1990 figure of 44.4 
percent is an all-time low, suggesting that both tolerance and understanding of AIDS in particular 
and homosexuality in general has increased among college freshmen. (Support for widespread, 
mandatory testing to control AIDS also continues to decrease steadily.) Despite this increased 
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tolerance overall, the CIRP data show that men are still much more likely than women to support 
such laws (in 1990, 56.0 versus 34.5 percent). 

Since 1988, the CIRP has included an item measuring attitudes toward "date rape** 
(Students are asked whether they agree with the statement "Just because a man thinks that a 
women has 'led him on' does not entitle him to have sex with her"). Data from the last three CERP 
surveys show that about 85 percent agree with this item, and this percentage is steadily increasing 
(among men agreement has risen from about three-quarters to four-fifths, while among women 
agreement has risen from 91.0 to 93.3 percent). These figures suggest that increased awaieness of 
the problem of date rape — especially on college campuses — has led freshmen to be more sensitive 
to this issue. Nevertheless, the significant percentage of men who disagree with this statement 
(20.8 percent in 1990) suggests that much remains to be done to increase awareness of this 
problem. 

About half the 1974 freshmen endorsed living together before marriage and this support 
has increased gradually since then, peaking at 52.1 in 1987. Similarly, acceptance of sexual 
relations among people who have known each other for a very short time has generally increased 
since 1977, with slightly more than half of all freshmen currently accepting this practice (51.0 in 
1990). It is interesting to note that endorsement of this item has continued to grow despite 
increased publicity about the health risks associated with casual sexual relations. Yet here, as 
elsewhere in the data, we find profound differences between the sexes. (See Figure 15.) About 
two-thirds of men (66.3 percent) and slightly more than one-third of the women (37.9 percent) 
support the idea of sex between people who have known each other only for a short time. Men are 
also more likely than the women are to support living together before marriage (57.3 versus 45.0 
percent in 1989). Thus, despite the changes in the views of both sexes toward traditional women's 
roles, men are still more likely than women to hold non-traditional views toward casual and 
premarital sexual relationships. 

The number of freshmen who expect to marry in college or within a year of graduating 
declined during the late 1960s, but has remained fairly stable since the mid-1970s. Approximately 
6.1 percent of 1975 freshmen estimated that there was a very good chance that they would marry 
in college, while 5.4 percent of 1990 freshmen gave similar odds. On the other hand, the 
percentage of students who reported that "raising a family" was an essential or very important goal 
has changed dramatically. (See Figure 16.) Following sharp declines in the early 1970s, interest in 
raising a family has steadily increased to a point that it has recovered much of its earlier popularity 
(69.5 percent in 1990 versus 71.4 in 1969). It is also interesting lo note that the gap between men 
and women has been reduced, from about 10 percent in 1969 to less than 2 percent in 1990. 
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Figure 16. Freshman Interest in Raising a Family, by Gender 

(Percentages) 
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Student Values 

Each year the freshman survey includes a list of fifteen to twenty items describing various 
personal values or "life goals." Although many of the value statements have waxed and waned in 
popularity since the 1960s, two of the items have shown especially consistent and contrasting 
trends. The item showing the strongest upward trend is "being very well-off financially." Between 
1970 and 1987, student endorsement of this value increased from a low of 39. 1 percent to an all- 
time high of 75.6 percent of the entering freshmen. Over the same period, the value showing the 
most precipitous decline in student endorsement is "developing a meaningful philosophy of life." 
(See Figure 17.) Although the latter was the most popular value in 1967, endorsed by 82.9 percent 
of the entering freshmen, it has been regularly decreasing throughout most of the history of the 
CIRP. It continued a steady decline until 1987, when it reached its low point of 39.4 percent. Since 
1987, however, the trends have reversed: Interest in developing a meaningful philosophy of life 
has been increasing gradually while wanting to be very well-off financially has become slightly 
less popular. It may be that this recent reversal, coupled with the sharply declining interest in 
business careers and majors, are early signals of a shift away from a materialistic philosophy. 
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Figure 17. Freshman Life Goals 
(Percentages) 
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The freshman data also show that after a prolonged decline in interest in particioating in 
altruistic activities, students have recently shown revived interest in such activities. As shown in 
Figure 18, student interest in helping others in difficulty has recently recovered somewhat from its 
1986 low point of 57.2 percent, rebounding to 62.0 percent in 1990. Similar reversals have 
occurred with interest in helping to promote racial understanding and in participating in programs 
to clean up the environment. Both items declined during most of the 1970s and early 1980s, then 
rebounded sharply between 1986 and 1990. Interest in environmental activism more than doubled 
between 1986 and 1990 (from 15.9 to 33.9 percent). 

Recent changes in the responses to several of the value questions also suggest that students 
are becoming increasingly interested in bringing about social change. Figure 19 shows that along 
with a declining interest in traditional politics (see above), there has recently been a sharp increase 
in the number of students who want tc be personally involved in political and social action. 
Although there was little variation in the level of freshman interest in influencing political and 
social values through the 1970s and early 1980s, the data since the mid-1980s show that interest in 
these areas has climbed sharply. Interest in participating in community action programs has 
increased recently as well, rebounding to a level roughly equal to that registered in 1970 when it 
was first recorded. 
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Figure 18. Freshman Interest in Altruistic Activities 

(Percentages) 
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Figure 19. Freshman Interest in Political and Social Action 

(Percentages) 
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Financing CoUege 

The CIRP data reveal some significant trends in how students pay for college. The data 
show that students have had to become increasingly self-reliant as federal support has dwindled. 
Between 1978 and 1990, the CIRP data show steady increases in the numbers of students who 
relied upon parental support (from 71.8 to 78.7 percent) and summer work (from 47.1 to 55.5 
percent) to pay their school-related expenses. Moreover, the percentage of students receiving 
$1,500 or more from these sources increased at a far greater rate during the same period — from 
31.1 to 53.2 percent for parental support, and from 2.9 to 7.4 percent for summer work. 
Concurrently, there has been a sharp drop in the proportion receiving Pell Grants (from 31.5 in 
1979 to 23.2 percent in 1990, with an all-time low of 16.9 percent in 1986), and a correspondingly 
sharp rise in reliance on Guaranteed Student Loans (from 10.4 percent in 1978 to 22.7 percent in 
1990, with a peak of 26.3 percent in 1981). Finally, the data show an increased reliance on part- 
time employment during the mid- to late 1980s2, other savings (from 20.5 to 31.7 percent), loans 
from the freshman college (3.6 to 6.0 percent), and loans from other sources (fi*om 3.7 to 6.2). 

It would appear that as federal student aid has shifted during the Reagan-Bush era from 
grants to loans, the nation's colleges have attempted to compensate, to some extent, for the loss of 
federal grant funds by providing more assistance from institutional resources. Other HER! research 
(Astin & Inouye, 1988) suggests that this greater demand on institutional resources is one of the 
major causes of rapidly increasing tuition, given that tuition revenues provide the principal source 
of student aid in most private colleges. Students have responded to the declining availability of 
federal grants by depending m.ore on institutional and parental support and by taking on more part- 
time employment (as well as greater loan debt). 

Other trends in the CIRP data suggest that in addition to forcing students and their parents to 
assume more of the financial burden for educational expenses, changes in financial aid programs 
may have forced many students out of higher education altogether. Figure 20, for example, shows 
the median parental income of college freshmen (in constant 1990 dollars) graphed with the 
percentage of students receiving Pell grants. As the number of Pell grant recipients has declined, 
the median parental income has increased. This suggests that, rather than taking out loans (which 
were intended to replace Pell grants), some individuals from less-advantaged backgrounds simply 
chose to forego college (at least as full-time students), thus forcing the median income upward. 

The CIRP data also show that the median income of the parents of college freshmen is at 
near record-high levels: Between 1966 and 1988, the median family income of college freshmen 
increased about 15 percent, from $38,700 to $44,800 in constant 1990 dollars; the 1990 median 
income was $42,500. In addition, the relative difference between the median income of the parents 



^Thc part-lime employment item was changed in 1987, making direct comparisc^ns to earlier years impossible. 
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of college freshmen and the median national household income is currently near its highest level 
(over 20 percen«*), and is equivalent to that first registered in 1966 by the ClRP. (See Figure 21.) 
Despite real progress toward equity in higher education (as measured by the gap in median income 
between those taking advantage of higher education and the national median) during the 1960s and 
1970s, the record of the 1980s shows a reversal of the earlier gains. 



Figure 20. Trends in Median Parental Income of 
College Freshmen and Pell Grant Recipients 

(Median income shown in 1,000s of 1990 dollars; Pell Grant recipients 
shown in pcrcenia 'cs. Three year moving averages) 
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Figure 21. Trends in Median Family Income 

(In 1,000s of 1990 dollars, three year moving average) 
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A Summary of Major Trends 
The freshman survey data are a rich resource of information about changes in the nation's 
college students over the past twenty-five years. A summary of the major trends is offered below. 
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The Changing Role of Women 

Perhaps the most dramatic changes revealed in our data concern the effects of the 
Women's Movement and the changin*' role of women in American society. Evidence of these 
changes comes to us from all directions: 

a) Large shifts in preferences for majors and careers, away from the traditional 
fields of school teaching, nursing, social work, and homemaking, and toward 
business, law, medicine, science, and engineering; women also show greater 
interest in pursuing advanced degrees. 

b) Behavioral changes, including increased cigarette smoking, decreased use of 
tranquilizers, and greater participation in competitive sports. 

c) Attitudinal changes, including much greater support for job equality for women 
and rejection of the traditional homemaker role for married women. 

d) Value changes, reflected in more widespread endorsement by women of 
traditionally male materialistic and power goals. 

e) Demographic changes, reflected in more women entering higher education. 

Major and Career Preferences 

The field which has experienced the largest and most consistent surge in student 
popularity— and more recently an extremely sharp decline— has been business. Computer science 
showed strong growth from the mid-1970s through 1980 but has also dropped sharply since then. 
Engineering has been perhaps the most volatile of the major fields and career preferences: It nearly 
doubled in popularity between 1974 and 1983, but has dropped substantially since then. 

The biggest overall losses have involved education and the traditional liberal arts and 
science fields: The humanities, fine and performing arts, social sciences, and the natural sciences. 
These declines have averaged 50 percent over the past twenty-five years; several fields lost as 
many as 80 percent of their prospective majors between 1966 and 1990. 

The career field that has lost the largest absolute number of students has been school 
teaching. Despite a slight rebound since 1983, student interest in elementary and secondary school 
teaching is still only one-fourth of what it was in the late 1960s. Although the absolute numbers 
are smaller, interest among college freshmen in becoming college teachers or scientific researchers 
has declined more than 80 percent since the mid-1960s. Other career fields showing substantial 
declines in student interest involve almost all the human service occupations (such as the clergy, 
social work, nursing, and the allied health professions). 




Given the nation's great historical reliance on its human and scientific resources, the 
substantial decline of student interest in all scientific fields — especially mathematics and 
statistics — and such careers as college teacher and scientific researcher should be viewed with 
some alarm. In the long run, this problem will only be exacerbated by the declining student interest 
in teaching at all levels. Moreover, given the expected declines in the overall size of the college- 
trained population entering the labor market through the year 2000, these declines in the 
proportions of students interested in scientific fields and careers can only extend existing shortages 
in the nation's talent pool of highly trained professionals. 

Attitudes and Values 

The freshman survey data show significant and complex changes in student attitudes and 
values over the past two and one-half decades: 

a) Following increased interest in material and power goals, coupled with 
decreased social concern during the 1970s and early to mid~1980s, students 
today have shown a renewed interest in social action and altruism. These 
changes parallel the changes in college major and career preferences summarized 
above (especially the recent sharp reversal of interest in business fields). 

b) A strong overall migration in political identification from liberal to middle-of- 
the-road, coupled with a strong increase in conservatism among men. It may be 
that these changes have been fueled by increased politicization of issues that cross 
traditional political orientation lines (see below). 

c) Despite changes in the ways students identify themselves politically, there has 
been no monolithic trend away from liberal, or toward conservative, positions 
on specific personal and social issues. Our data point to a mixed bag of changes 
in student support for a variety of issues: Greater suppoit for "liberal" positions on 
environmental and health issues, together with more conservative views on "law 
and order" issues. Support for legal abortions has jumped sharply in recent years, 
as has support for increased government action on environmental issues. 
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An Editorial Postscript* 

We would like to close by considering tht more practical question of what the academic 
community can — or should — do about these trends, particularly the changes in careers, majors, 
and values. Perhaps the best way to show how educators and policymakers can influence the shape 
of things to come is to speak for a moment about what is probably the most fashionable topic in 
education these days: The notion of excellence. All of us who work in academe inevitably adopt 
some perspective — at least implicitly, but hopefully explicitly — concerning what we regard as 
"excellent" education. For some time now, one of us has arr jed that our traditional notions cf 
"excellence" in higher education do not serve us well (Astin, 1985). There are two favorite 
approaches which have dominated higher education policy over the years. The "reputation al** 
approach, which equates excellence with an institution's ranking in national polls and surveys, 
amounts to a kind of popularity contest which may or may not tell us anything about the 
effectiveness of an institution's educational programs. Americans love to do competitive rankings 
of just about '-verything — from athletic teams to corporations to television shows — and our 
universities are no exception. The "resource" approach, which equates excellence with such things 
as the endowment, average faculty salaries, research grants, and the SATs of the entering freshmen, 
assumes that having a lot of such resources automatically guarantees an excellent educational 
program. These two traditional approaches are, of course, mutually reinforcing, since having a 
good reputation brings in additional resources and having abundant resources helps to enhance an 
institution's reputation. Unfortunately for the advocates of these traditional views, research on 
college student development shows that having a great reputation and a lot of resources does not 
assure an effective educational program; indeed, some of the most effective undergraduate 
education occurs at institutions with only modest reputations and resources. 

We believe that these traditional ways of defining excellence should be replaced by one 
which directly reflects the institution's effectiveness in educating its students — a "talent 
development" approach. Basically, the talent development approach argues that true excellence 
resides in the ability of an institution to have a positive influence on its students' intellectual and 
personal development. In talent development terms, an "excellent" institution is one that develops 
the talents and abilities of its students to the fullest extent. 

In certain respects these three approaches to excellence offer an interesting parallel to the 
changing patterns of student interests and values that we observed during much of the 1980s. The 
reputational and resources views, for example, parallel the increased student interest in money, 

* This section is adapted from a forthcoming article by Alexander W. Aslin, "The changing American college 
student: Implications for educational policy and practice," to be published in Higher Education. Portions 
have also been adapted from an earlier article in Change (Astin, A.W. "Competition or cooperation," 
September/October 1987). 
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power, status, and in business careers. In contrast, the talent development view parallels student 
concern for others and foi ihe society and careers in the human service occupations. Under the 
reputational and resource approaches, the institution devotes its energies to enhancing its power, 
prestige, and possessions. Under the talent development approach, the institution invests its energy 
and resources into helping students develop their talents and abilities to the fullest. 

Our support of the talent development approach is not intended to suggest that institutional 
reputations and resources are not important. Institutions obviously need resources to operate and 
they need reputations to attract both students and resources. The problem is really the relative 
emphasis that we give to these different conceptions, our tendency to treat reputations and 
resources as ends in themselves, and the naive assumption that the talent development problem 
will take care of itself. Research on student development shows that being prestigious or having a 
lot of resources by no means guarantees a high quality educational experience (Astin, 1977; 
Bowen, 1977). 

Why do we tend to favor the resource and reputational approaches to excellence, and why 
hasn't the talent development approach — which seems so consistent with our educational 
mission — been more widely accepted and adopted? In large part the ultimate answer to this 
question seems to lie in the larger society and the particular philosophical or value perspective that 
holds sway at any point in time. We are speaking here, in other words, of how people view human 
nature and American society. 

Some views of America maintain that our greatest achievements as a society are the result 
of our intense competitiveness and that it is only through our competitive spirit that we have been 
able to achieve greatness as a society. Free enterprise is certainly a competitive view, where 
individuals are given the maximum opportunity to compete with each other for the largest possible 
share of the resources and the rewards in the society. This competitive world view has deep roots 
in the history of western civilization, but the rise of Darwinism — with its emphasis on competition 
among species and the survival of the fittest — provided a scientific framework in which to view 
the development of the human species as a competitive enterprise. In Darwinian terms, the human 
species was able to survive and develop because we were more "fit" than any other species. This 
competitive world view also provides the basis for what the British sociologist Michael Young 
called the "meritocracy." In a pure meritocracy, the rewards and resources of the society arc 
allocated in proportion to the abilities of each individual. "Rewards," in this context, are the social 
equivalent of survival. The more able persons get a disproportionate share of the resources and 
privileges, whereas the least able people get the smallest slice of the pie. It might be worth noting 
in passing that this competitive world vif w has implications not only for how we view education 
and the larger society, but also how we approach international relations and foreign policy. 
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A cooperative world view provides a vastly different frame of reference. Under this view, 
human progress and the development of the society is seen as depending upon the ability of 
individuals and groups to cooperate with each v ther. The survival and evolution of humankind is 
seen not as a victory in the struggle with other species or as a conquest of the environment, but 
rather as a manifestation of our ability to work cooperatively with each other toward common 
goals and to live in harmony with the environment. 

It has become increasingly apparent to us that many of the issues that plague higher 
education these days can be better understood when viewed in terms of this cooperative- 
competitive framework. Take, for example, the different conceptions of excellence. The 
reputational approach is inherently competitive, since it fosters competition among institutions for 
higher and higher places in the pecking order. And the most obvious manifestation of this 
competition takes place in the arena of resources, where institutions compete with each other for 
the largest possible share of the resource pool. If my institution manages to improve its position in 
the pecking order by recruiting some of your faculty stars or National Merit Scholars, then your 
position in the reputational pecking order is proportionately diminished. In pursuing the resource 
approach to excellence, institutions inevitably compete with each other for funding, faculty stars, 
and students. Even within a single institution, the resource view breeds competition: Academic 
departments compete with each other over faculty positions and other resources, academic 
personnel compete with student affairs personnel over a finite resource pie, and trustees and 
administrators compete with faculty for a control over the resource allocation decisions. Claims for 
a larger share of resources are frequently buttressed by arguments about maintaining or enhancing 
quality or excellence. In short, it seems clear that both the reputational and resource approaches to 
excellence are manifestations of a competitive world view. 

The talent development approach to excellence, on the other hand, symbolizes a very 
different value perspective. To this view, all institutions share a common purpose in trying to 
maximize the educational and personal development of their students. When an institution 
succeeds in its talent development mission, this success in no way diminishes what any other 
institution can do. Indeed, institutions can learn from each other by sharing information about their 
educational successes and failures. Under such a cooperative arrangement, the success of any one 
institution benefits and contributes to the success of all others. 

What is particularly ironic about our inclination towiu-d competitiveness in education is that 
the very institution that should be the most competitive in its mentality— American business— has 
been recently talking a lot about cooperation. Recent resetu-ch suggests, for example, that one of 
the most striking features of an effectively managed business organization is its capacity for getting 
employees to work cooperatively toward common organizational goals. They see uncontrolled 
competition among employees as potentially destructive, particulariy when it discourages 



teamwork and encourages employees to curry favor with higher management by making their 
peers "look bad." The key ingredient to developing a truly cooperative work environment, of 
course, is to develop a sense of trust among employees at all levels of the organization. 

The capacity to be a good team member and to work cooperatively with co-workers 
should be one of the "basic skills" that we try to develop in our general education programs. Even 
in an academic setting, these qualities are becoming increasingly important. The expanding 
knowledge base, for example, has served to intensify the competition among disciplines for a piece 
of the curricular action, simply because there are now so many "worthy" items of knowledge to be 
learned, and because it's possible to make a plausible case for requiring almost any of these new 
items in a core curriculum. Clearly, the need for a cooperative approach has never been greater. 

In many respects the undergraduate years are the ideal time to explore value issues such as 
cooperation versus competition, or materialism versus spirituality. If you ever find yourself 
entertaining the fantasy that there is any such thing as a "value-free" curriculum, recall Alan 
Bloom's The Closing of the American Mind or the recent flap over changes in the Stanford 
undergraduate curriculum, when then-Education Secretary Bennett attacked the Stanford faculty 
for "selling out" the Great Books tradition and for caving in to pressures from "special interest" 
groups such as women and minorities. It might be a useful exercise for each of us periodically to 
take a hard look at our curriculum with the following question in mind: To what extent does our 
current curriculum content reflect an awareness of and concern with issues such as environmental 
degradation, racism, poverty, world hunger, social justice, arms control, or world peace, and to 
what extent does it merely reflect a miscellaneous conglomerate of the faculty's specialized 
disciplinary and research interests? And what about curriculum objectives? While we hear a lot 
these days about developing such things as critical thinking and communication skills, we have not 
yet given enough attention to the social and value implications of such curriculum objectives. In 
the area of communications skills, for example, most of us focus on the improvement of writing 
and speaking, but few of us talk about the art of good listening. This neglected skill is not only of 
great practical importance in many career fields, but it also epitomizes the essence of the 
cooperative spirit. Being able to listen to and understand the thoughts and feelings of others is of 
vital importance in developing the trust and empathy v/hich is so necessary for cooperative living. 

The Implicit Curriculum 
But most of us are inclined to forget that curricular content represents only a small portion 
of the "values education" that goes on in academe, and that our most important "teaching" may be 
independent of course content. This "implicit curriculum" includes the process of establishing a 
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formal curriculum, the teaching methods we use, how we grade and test our students, how we run 
our institutions, and how we treat each other as professional colleagues. 

Let's now consider the extent to which this implicit curriculum fosters the development of 
such qualities as cooperation, trust, social responsibility, and good citizenship. Does the implicit 
curriculum teach students the value and necessity of teamwork and cooperation? Does it show 
them how to cooperate? To what extent does it foster the development of contrary values, such as 
individualism and competitiveness? 

Let's take pedagogical techniques as an example. Most lower division teaching, especially 
in our larger universities, still uses the traditional lecture format. Several national reports have 
criticized this traditional model of instruction on the grounds that it assigns students too passive a 
role, thereby reducing involvement and inhibiting the learning process. It has other serious 
deficiencies as well: It leads students to view learning as a solitary process, where each student 
works independently of every other student. Indeed, not only do students work independently, but 
also they are encouraged to compete with one another. This emphasis on competition is reinforced 
by the grading system, which is basically comparative or relativistic. The practice of grading "on 
the curve" does not tell us much about what a student has actually learned in a class; rather, it 
merely ranks students relative to one another. Under these conditions, one student's success 
signifies failure for some other student. 

What is most regrettable about this heavy dependence on the traditional lecture format is 
that it ignores a growing body of research which suggests that "cooperative learning" models — 
where students teach each other or work together on joint projects— are clearly superior to 
competitive approaches. But the most important thing about cooperative learning is that it facilitates 
the development of teamwork skills and encourages the individual student to view each classmate 
as a potential helper rather than as a competitor. Under cooperative learning, students learn to work 
together toward common goals. 

The limitations of competitive classroom learning are compounded by the fact that 
professors must grade students as well as teach them. The conflict of interest generated by the 
professor's dual role as mentor and judge was recognized many years ago by Robert Hutchins, 
who believed that the learning process should be separated from the testing and grading process. 
As president of the University of Chicago, Hutchins established the "Examiner's Office," where 
students could go when they felt ready to be tested or examined on some subject. Long since 
abandoned at Chicago, the Examiner's Office remains a largely untested concept which offers 
some real potential for effectuating a greater sense of trust and cooperation between professor and 
student. 

What about coliegial relations? Although students usually do not participate directly in 
faculty personnel actions, they are usually aware of the criteria used in hiring, promoting, and 



tenuring faculty. The peer review process provides a concrete example of how faculty members 
relate to each other. Since undergraduates are likely to see their professors as authority figures and 
even role models, the manner in which personnel actions are carried out helps to shape students' 
impressions about the nature of peer relationships among professional colleagues. 

First, let us consider the criteria used. We are all familiar with the "publish or perish" 
syndrome. In effect, this dictum gives the greatest weight to a candidate's research and 
scholarship, relegating the functions of teaching, advising, colleagueship, and public service* to 
second-class status. Scholarship is, of course, a highly competitive and individualistic activity, and 
the most productive scholars are accorded significant professional status and recognition. While 
some articles and books have multiple authors (signifying a cooperative or joint effort), such 
publications generally get less credit in the review process than do single-authored pieces. In other 
words, the process does not encourage scholarly collaboration. 

Volumes have been written about how this skewed reward system negatively affects the 
quality of teaching, so we will not belabor the point here. Suffice it to say that under this system, 
professors have the strongest incentives to pursue their professional self-interest (publication and 
scholarly visibility) at the expense of both the student and the institution. While the scholarly and 
professional success of its faculty may further the reputational and resource "interests" of the 
research university, resulting in greater national prestige and increased access to research grants 
and contracts, this emphasis compromises the university's undergraduate teaching mission. 

But the publish-or-perish philosophy exacts even higher costs. The typical faculty review 
process gives almost no weight to what might be termed "good colleagueship," yet good 
colleagueship is one of the most important, but least appreciated, talents that a faculty member can 
have. Besides service on departmental or institutional committees and task forces, good 
colleagueship is manifested in many ways. Some professors are excellent technical consultants, 
able and willing to confer informally with colleagues on a wide range of disciplinary issues. Others 
make themselves available to serve as trouble shooters or mediators. Still others simply provide 
positive and constructive inputs at meetings and in their daily interactions. 

The point of all of this is that there is no way we can shield our students from the value 
implications of how we run our institutions and how we treat each other as colleagues. 

Cognitive or Affective? 
When we talk about cooperation or about the student's values and beliefs we are, of course, 
dealing with so-called "affective" outcomes. Educators have tended to shy away from discussing 
such outcomes because they are felt to be too "value-laden." However, the very act of deciding on 
a curriculum is itself a value judgment, and if you take the time to read through a few college 
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catalogues it becomes clear that the concept of a liberal education is typically rationalized in terms 
of "affective" outcomes such as character and citizenship. The very idea of good citizenship in a 
democracy like ours necessarily includes the notion of an informed and involved electorate. 
Democracy is based fundamentally on a cooperative concept of governance. Yet recent national 
elections in the United States suggest that our citizenry is probably not very well informed and 
certainly not very involved in the democratic process. If we were able to effect just one change in 
our curriculum and our implicit curriculum, it would be to put much greater emphasis on the 
importance of producing graduates who appreciate the importance of being well informed and 
active participants in the democratic process. 

Some of our higher education policy makers and leaders have recently become concerned 
about the extreme competitiveness of our students and our institutions and are openly advocating a 
greater emphasis on promoting cooperation, good citizenship and other affective outcomes. The 
Campus Compact Project, for example, is a consortium of some 200 institutions that are working 
together under the sponsorship of the Education Commission of the States to establish community 
service programs for undergraduates. In California, the legislature has passed a law requiring each 
campus of the University of California and the California State University to establish some kind 
of volunteer or public service program for undergraduates. 

In his report to the Board of Overseers a few years ago, Harvard president Derek Bok said 
that "universities should be among the first to reaffirm the importance of basic values such as 
honesty, promise keeping, free expression, and nonviolence.. .[and] there is nothing odd or 
inappropriate... to make these values the foundation for a serious program to help students develop 
a strong set of moral standards." Bok also notes that "students must get help from their 
universities in developing moral standards or they are unlikely to get much assistance at all." 

These trends would suggest that our political and higher education leaders are implicitly 
suggesting that social responsibility and concern for others are among the qualities that higher 
education institutions should try to foster in their students. 



Recent Student Trends 
Even the students seem to be reflecting some dissatisfaction with the status quo. It is 
important to realize that the rather depressing trends toward excessive materialism and 
competitiveness seemed to peak out a couple of years ago and have either remained level or 
declined somewhat during the past two years. A number of other findings from our most recent 
freshman surveys suggest that we may be seeing the emergence of some very different student 
tendencies. For example, we see that the most current crop of college freshmen appears to be more 
protest-prone even than students in the late 1960s. Not only have more of them participated in 
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demonstrations in high school, but more of them anticipate getting involved in protests during their 
college years. In the same vein, during the past two years we have seen a resurgence of student 
interest in influencing social values and changing the political structure. 

What specific issues are the students concerned about? Perhaps the single biggest issue for 
students these days is the environment. Interest in the environment bottomed out during the later 
years of the Reagan Administration, but has shewn a substantial rebirth during the past couple of 
years. Although the level of interest and likely involvement among students is still below the 
environmental heyday of the early 1970s (when then first "Earth Day" was held), the environment 
is going to continue growing as a popular issue for students if these recent trends are maintained. 

Two other areas where we find greater student concern in the past few years are the 
development of a national health care plan and abortion rights for women. Support foi* legalized 
abortions has remained steady during the years in which we have asked the question, with the 
exception of 1989 which wimessed a sharp increase in student support. This one-year change may 
well be a reaction to the U.S. Supreme Court's "Webster" decision. It seems likely that some of 
the students who were mildly opposed to legalized abortion in previous years may have jumped 
over to the support side when they began to realize that their or their partner's right to an abortion 
may indeed be taken away by the courts. 

The past few years have seen increases in three other areas: Student altruism, support for 
school integration through busing, and interest in promoting racial understanding appear to be on 
the rise. These trends, together with those just discussed, suggest that we are witnessing the 
emergence of a small but rapidly growing minority of students who are concerned about a variety 
of social issues and who are inclined to become actively involved in working with these issues. 
Considering that the strong majority of students are still heavily focussed on business careers and 
on making money and achieving power and status, it is interesting to speculate on what is likely to 
happen on our college campuses during the next few years. Apparently, we have a rapidly growing 
minority of students who may well challenge the majority viewpoint on a number of political and 
social issues. 



Conclusion 

Considering that we are looking here only at trends from the past few years that were 
preceded by two decades of contrary changes, it may be wishful thinking to believe that America's 
long romance with greed and competitiveness may be beginning to reverse itself. But there are 
other signs on the horizon. The fall 1990 election showed that many people in the United States are 
fed up with politics as usual, and that a groundswell of public reaction may be developing against 
"the best government money can buy." Such sentiments have been fueled by a growing awareness 



that the much-maligned "tax and spend" politics ( f the left has been replaced by a "borrow and 
spend" politics of the right, which has really served to exacerbate rather than shrink existing 
disparities between rich and poor. There is also evidence of a growing national (and international) 
consciousness about the plight of the planet's ecosystem. Indeed, the environment, more than any 
other single issue, appears capable of galvanizing the most student interest and activist energy over 
the next decade. 

Whether higher education is going to encourage such trends or merely continue its 
mindless pursuit of resources and reputation will depend largely on what we in the academy do. 
American academics are fond of complaining about "governmental threats to autonomy," but the 
fact remains that we still retain control over most of the decisions and policies that really matter: 
Whom to admit and on what basis, what to teach and how to teach it, how we test and grade 
students, how we hire and reward our professors and administrators, and how we structure our 
"implicit curriculum." Perhaps most important of all is whether we are going to continue to give 
the raising of money and the enhan'^ement of our reputations greater priority than the development 
of our students' talents, and whether we are going to continue to ignore the so-called affective 
talents that seem to be so crucial to effective living in a multicultural and multinational community. 

As we look around we see the great achievements of the intellect everywhere: Atomic 
energy, genetic engineering, modern agriculture, modern medicine, and computers and other 
electronic marvels of every conceivable type, It is truly astounding. And at the same time we see 
the great affective and emotional and spiritual divisions that threaten our very existence: Religious 
fanaticism and hatred, racial prejudice, ethnocentrism, nationalism and other political divisions, 
widespread criminal behavior in the land of opportunity, and massive poverty and starvation in the 
face of unprecedented affluence. What this suggests is that it is time to redress the balance. It is 
time to begin shifting some of our educational interest and energy in the direction of our affective 
side — to begin concerning ourselves much more directly with the development of beliefs and 
values that are going to heal our divisions, and which will help to create a society that is less 
materialistic, competitive, and selfish, and one that is more generous and cooperative. 
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Twenty-Five Year Trends 
for Freshman Men 




TRENDS FOR FRESHMAN MEN 



STUDENTS DEMOGRAPHICS 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


AGE 
























0.1 


0.1 


16 or younger 


- 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


17 




3.9 


3.7 


3.1 


3.2 


2.6 


3.0 


3.3 


2.6 


2.7 


2.9 


2.5 


2.5 


18 


- 


73.4 


72.4 


70.0 


70.4 


70.5 


71.1 


71.9 


71.9 


70.6 


71.5 


71.7 


72.5 


19 


- 


16.4 


16.2 


17.0 


16.5 


18.6 


18.2 


17.9 


18.8 


19.4 


19.2 


19.9 


20.2 


20 


- 


2.2 


2.6 


2.7 


2.4 


2.6 


2.6 


2.4 


2.7 


2.6 


2.6 


2.6 


2.3 


21 or older f11 


- 


4.0 


5.1 


7.1 


7.4 


5.7 


5.1 


4.4 


4.0 


4.6 


3.9 


3.3 


2.5 


RACIAUETHNIC BACKGROUND [2] 
















89.1 


89.4 


87.2 


87.1 


87.9 


89.3 


White/Cajcasian 


90.9 


90.1 


88.3 


91.6 


n 


92.1 


88.4 


Afhcan-American/Black [1] 


4.5 


3.9 


4.7 


5.1 




5.5 


7.6 


7.0 


6.5 


8.0 


7.3 


7.8 


7 2 


American Indian 


0.5 


0.6 


0.7 


0.3 


n 


1.0 


1.1 


0.8 


0.8 


0.9 


1.0 


0.8 


0.8 


Oriental/ Asian-American 


0.8 


0.9 


1.2 


1.8 




0.5 


1.1 


1.2 


1.0 


1.6 


2.2 


1.2 


1.2 


Mexican-American/Chicano 












1.1 


1.6 


1.3 


1.6 


1.8 


1.6 


1.4 


1.0 


Puerto Rican-American 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


0.2 


0.6 


0.5 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


0.9 


0.9 


Other 


3.3 


4.5 


5.1 


1.2 


ri 


1.2 


1.8 


1.5 


1.8 


2.1 


1.9 


1.9 


1.9 


MARITAL STATUS 




















97.9 


98.4 


98.8 


99.1 


No 


- 








- 


97.0 


97.7 


97.9 


98.2 


Yes [11 




- 


- 




- 


3.0 


2.3 


2.1 


1.8 


2.1 


1.6 


1.2 


0.9 


CITIZENSHIP STATUS 




























Yes 


— 


- 




97.7 


98.2 


- 


97.6 


97.5 


— 


— 




— 




No [11 


— 


- 


- 


2.3 


1.8 


-- 


2.3 


2.4 












TWIN STATUS 
























98.2 




No 


— 


— 




- 


- 










-- 


- 


-- 


Yes. identical 


- 








- 




- 




- 


— 


— 


0.6 


-- 


Yes. fraternal 


-- 


-- 


- 




- 


— 


— 










1.2 




VETERAN STATUS 






















96.7 


97.4 


98.1 


No 


- 




- 


- 


93.9 


95.0 


98.3 


96.9 


96.4 


96.0 


Yes [11 


- 


- 


-- 


- 


6.1 


5.0 


3.7 


3.1 


3.6 


4.0 


3.3 


2.6 


1.9 


STUDENTS CURRENT RELIGIOUS 




























PREFERENCE (Aggregated) [3] 
















45.3 


46.9 


45.0 


ill n 
49.9 


AA 7 




Protestant 


51.6 


47.3 


44.0 


48.5 


49.4 


38.7 


36.1 


Roman Catholic 


27.8 


30.2 


31.1 


28.9 


31.0 


30.1 


30.4 


34.6 


33.4 


34.4 


35.6 


37.2 


37.7 


Jewish 


4.1 


4.9 


4.1 


3.4 


4.4 


2.8 


3.6 


5.0 


3.8 


3.7 


3.9 


4.0 


4.3 


Other 


7.7 


8.2 


9.5 


4.0 


4.0 


12.0 


13.7 


3.8 


4.3 


4.5 


5.1 


4.0 


3.8 


None 


8.8 


9.5 


11.4 


15.3 


11.0 


16.3 


16.1 


11.4 


11.8 


11.9 


11.7 


10.0 


9.0 



STUDENTS CURRENT RELIGIOUS 
PREFERENCE (DIsaggrege .ad) 
Baptist 
Buddhist 

Congregational (United Church of Christ) [1] 
Eastern Orthodox 
Episcopal 
Jewish 

Latter Day Saints (Mormon) 
Lutheran 
Methodist 

Muslim (Islamic) [1] 
Presbyterian 

Quaker (Society of Friends) 
Roman Catholic 
Seventh Day Adventist 
Unitarian-Unlversalist 
Other Protestant 
Other religion 
None 



11.2 


13.9 


12.9 


12.9 


13.0 


11.6 


12.0 


12.2 


3.7 


2.1 


1.7 


1.8 


1.6 


1.7 


2.0 


1.8 




0.5 


0.6 


0.5 


0.7 


0.6 


0.8 


0.7 


3.1 


3.0 


2.9 


2.8 


2.6 


2.6 


2.8 


3.0 


3.4 


4.4 


5.0 


3.8 


3.7 


3.9 


4.0 


4.3 


0.8 


0.2 


0.3 


0.5 


0.3 


0.3 


0 2 


0.2 


6.6 


6.4 


5.6 


6.5 


5.6 


6.1 


5.5 


5.6 


11.1 


10.8 


10.2 


10.1 


9.9 


8.9 


9.9 


9.7 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


0.3 


6.1 


6.2 


5.7 


5.7 


5.8 


5.4 


5.5 


5.8 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


28.9 


31.0 


34.6 


33.4 


34.4 


35.6 


37.2 


37.7 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.5 


0.6 


0.3 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


4.8 


5.3 


4.6 


5.3 


4.9 


56 


5.2 


5.3 


3.8 


3.8 


3.6 


4.0 


4.2 


4.8 


3.8 


3.5 


15.3 


11.0 


11.4 


11.8 


11.9 


11.7 


10.0 


9.0 





DISABILmES [4] 

Hearing 
Speech 

Partially sighted/blind 
Orthopedic 
Learning disabled 
Health related 
Other . 



DISTANCE FROM HOME TO COLLEGE 

10 mites or lessll) 
11-50 mites 
5M00 miles 
101-500 miles 

More than 500 miles 



26.7 27.1 23.5 262 29.0 
23.9 25.3 26.7 24.4 24.2 

12.8 12.2 14.1 13.3 12.3 
26.4 26.5 27.1 26.2 25.3 
10.2 8.9 8.6 10.0 9.1 



274 30.2 26.3 22.6 

25.2 25.1 25.6 26.1 

12.9 12.6 14.2 14.3 

25.7 24.0 26.0 28.2 

8.9 8.1 7.8 8.9 



n Results were not comparable to those of other years due to changes in question text or order. 

(1) Text, order or number of response options may vary from year to year. 

(2) Respondent allowed to mark all responses that apply from 1971-1990. Responses may sum to more than 100%. 
13] See Appendix D for a discussion of variation in question texts and aggregation procedures. 

|4] Responses from 1978-1982 excluded because they were not recorded in a comparable manner. 
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TRENDS FOR FRESHMAN MEN 



1979 


1960 


1981 


1962 


1963 


1984 


1985 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1990 


STUDENTS DEMOGRAPHICS 


























AGE 


n 1 


n 1 


u.l 


u.u 


u.u 


u.u 


U.w 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


16 or younger 


9 9 


9 n 


1 n 


1 Q 


1 Q 


9 n 


2.0 


2.1 


2.1 


2.1 


2.1 


1.7 


17 


71 n 


RQ 1 


7n 
» u.v 


7n 7 

/ u. / 


fi9 '\ 


fi9 9 


68.7 


68.7 


66.6 


70.1 


67.4 


63.6 


16 


9n Q 


99 1 


99 A 

CCA 


99 




99 7 


23.7 


22.8 


23.2 


22.4 


25.2 


26.5 


19 


£.0 


0 7 


9 ^ 
CM 


9 d 


9 


9 fi 

C..O 


9 s 

ft..O 


9 5 

ft..O 


9 fi 

ftt.O 


2.3 


2.7 


3.2 


20 


O.O 




9 


9 7 


0.0 


0 R 


9 Q 
ft.. 9 


^9 fl 

0.0 


0.0 


o.u 


2.4 


3.0 


21 or older 111 


























RACIAL/ETHNIC BACKGROUND [2] 




n7 0 




O9 .U 


AR D 
00. U 


flfi Q 

00.9 


fl7 

Of .0 


86.9 


87.6 


84.7 


85.6 


85.2 


White/Caucasian 


n 9 




7 K 




7 R 


fl fi 

0.0 


fl i 
0. 1 


7.3 


7.2 


6.0 


7.8 


8.5 


African-American/Black {1] 


1 .u 


u.o 


1 . 1 


1 n 

1 .u 


1 n 

1 .u 


1 0 
1 .u 


1 .0 


0.9 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


1.2 


American Indian 


1 


1 R 


1 9 

1 .c 


1 S 


1 7 


1.8 


2.1 


2.8 


2.6 


3.2 


3.3 


3.1 


Onental/Asian-Amerlcan 


1 . 1 


9 1 


U.9 


n Q 


U.9 


0 d 

U.w 


1.0 


1.2 


0.9 


1.5 


1.2 


1.4 


Moxican-American/Chicano 


1 . 1 


u.o 


u.o 


v. 9 


n 7 

u./ 


0.8 


0.6 


0.8 


0.9 


1.2 


0,8 


0.5 


Puerto Rican-American 


9 9 


1 B 


1 .8 


1.5 


1.8 


1.7 


1.5 


1.9 


1.6 


2.2 


2.1 


1.8 


Other 


























MARITAL STATUS 




Oft n 


n 


99.0 


98.9 


99.1 


99.0 


98.8 










No 


1 . 1 




1 n 

1 .u 


1 0 


1 < 1 


0.9 


1.0 


1.2 










Yes f 11 


























CITIZENSHIP STATUS 








Q7 d 


Q7 1 


OA Q 


Q7 A 

9f ."f 


Qfi fl 

90. 0 


98.2 


97 6 

91 .0 


36 fl 


97.3 


Yes 








9 fi 


2 9 


3.1 


2.6 


3.2 


1.8 


2.3 


3.2 


2.7 


No Ml 


























TWIN STATUS 






QR 9 


QA 9 


QR 


Qfl 9 


98.2 


98.3 


98.3 


98.2 


98.4 


98.4 


No 






0.7 


O.D 


0.7 


U./ 


n 7 


U.O 


0 A 
U.O 


fi 7 

U.f 


Ci 7 


n fi 

u.o 


Ya^ identical 






1 . 1 


1 . 1 


1 • 1 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


1.1 


1.1 


0.9 


1.1 


Yes. fraternal 


























VETERAN STATUS 


Q7 n 


Q7 ^ 


Qfi 9 


QR 9 


















No 


9 9 


9 

ft.. 9 


1 B 


1.8 


















Yes (11 


























STUDENT S cUHHENr RELIGIOUS 


























PREFERENCE (Aggr^gat^d) [3] 


33.0 


33.3 


34.y 




01 A 

01 .0 


^C.f 


•10. 1 


9Q 7 


AA 1 


AC\ fl 


AA ^ 


45.8 


ProtA^tant 


on 4 


oil Q 


OA A 


OO.D 


'IR Q 


00.0 


00. «7 


35.2 


35.8 


36.0 


33.5 


32.3 


Roman Catholic 






Q 9 


0. 1 


'I 9 


1 9 


o.u 


3.2 


2.9 


3.5 


2.8 


2.4 


Jewish 


15.6 


15.2 


16.4 


4 A C 


1 / . 1 


D.9 


0.0 


1 Q Q 

1 9.9 


0.0 


s 7 

O.r 


s fi 

0 .0 


S fl 
0.0 


Other 


Q A 






R 7 


Q 9 


Q 7 

9. / 


9.9 


12.0 


12.0 


14.0 


13.7 


13.6 


None 


























STUDENTS CURREKT RELIGIOUS 


























PREFERENCE (DIscggregattd) 














Id 0 

1 LU 




11 Q 

1 1 .9 


19 0 


14 1 


17.0 


BaDtist 












u.o 


0.4 




0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


Buddhist 












1 7 


1.5 




1.8 


1.2 


1.1 


1.2 


Congregational (United Church of Christ) {1) 












n R 

u.o 


n fi 

u.o 




0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


Eastern Orthodox 














2.5 




2.5 


2.3 


2.4 


2.2 


Episcopal 












'\ 9 


o.u 




2.9 


3.5 


2.8 


2.4 


Jewish 












0.2 


0.2 




0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


Latter Day Saints (Mormon) 












^ fi 

9.0 


S R 

0.0 




8.2 


6.2 


6.3 


5.7 


Lutheran 












Q R 

9.0 






8.6 


8.0 


9.2 


9.1 


Methodist 












U.o 


u.o 




n 9 

U.ft. 


n A 


u.o 


0.4 


Musiim (Islamic) fll 














o.u 




4.7 


4.5 


4.8 


4.5 


Presbyterian 












0 9 


0.2 




0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


Ouaker (Society of Friends) 












00. 


36.5 




35.8 


36.0 


33.5 


32.3 


Roman Catholk; 












0 9 


0.2 




0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


Seventh Day Adventist 












0.2 














Unitarian-Universalist 












in n 


^ fi 

0.0 




5.1 


5.1 


5.2 


4.8 


Other Protestant 












5.3 


4.8 




4.6 


4.8 


4.7 


4.9 


Other religion 












Q 7 

9. / 


9.9 




12.0 


14.0 


13.7 


13.6 


None 




































n 7 

u. / 


1 0 


1.1 


0.7 


0.8 


0.9 






Hearing 












0.4 


0.4 


0.2 


0.3 


0.4 






Speech 










c,c 


9 9 


9 9 
c.c 


1 fl 

1 .0 


9 1 
ft.. 1 


9 1 
ft.. 1 






Partially sighted^blind 










V.9 


1 .0 


0.9 


0.7 


0.8 


0.9 






Orthopedic 












1 .2 


1.3 


1.1 


1.6 


1.4 






Learning disabled 










0 fl 


1 .0 


1.1 


0.8 


1.0 


1.0 






Health related 










1 .0 


1 


1.4 


1.1 


1.2 


1.4 






Other 


























DISTANCE TROM HOME TO COLLEGE 


25.3 


23.7 


19.2 


20.1 


20.5 


18.5 


17.4 


16 3 


17.0 


17.6 


15.8 


11.8 


10 miles or less [1] 


24.1 


25.2 


23.7 


24 3 


27.6 


27.1 


25.5 


26.6 


28.1 


25.8 


25.6 


24.4 


11-50 miles 


14.5 


15.1 


167 


16.3 


16.0 


15.9 


16.8 


16.5 


16.3 


14.1 


15.9 


18.4 


5M00 miles 


27.5 


27.5 


31.9 


30.9 


26.9 


29.5 


31.1 


29.8 


28.5 


30.5 


31.3 


32.6 


101-500 miles 


8.6 


8.5 


8.5 


8.3 


8.9 


8.9 


9.3 


10.8 


10.0 


12.0 


11.3 


12.7 


More than 500 miles 



(11 Text, order or number of response options may vary from year to year. 

(2] Respondent allowed to mark all responses that apply from 1971-1990. Responses may sum to more than 100%. 
(3] See Appendix D for a discussion of variation in question texts and aggregation procedures. 
[4] Responses from 1978-1982 excluded because they were not recorded in a comparable manner. 
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1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


Ob, 4 
















53.1 




51.5 






AK. A 
40. D 
















50.6 




51 .7 






It* 1 










Ifi 1 






17.8 




20.1 






55.9 


-- 






— 
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— 
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- 


61.1 




- 


40.7 






- 


— 




-- 


— 


45.8 




47.2 






A*i R 










'^7 6 






39.4 




40.0 






3d.D 










'U 7 






37.0 




37.2 






J/ .D 
















38.3 




40.1 
















10.4 






13.0 




15.2 




__ 


9n A 










25.7 






22.4 




20.9 




__ 


7 

OH.f 










31 .9 






33.7 




34.5 
















30.2 






32.7 




34.5 
















21 .3 






23 2 




23.9 






•tu.o 










38.7 






46.2 




47.7 






33.1 


- 




- 


- 


29.8 


- 


- 


37.0 


- 


394 


- 




24.6 










23.0 






22.8 




22 4 






36.4 






- 


- 


35.4 


— 


— 


35.9 




34.5 






55.0 










56.4 






61.4 




61.4 






25.7 










26.5 






28.9 


— 


30.5 


- 


- 


I9DO 


1 *fOr 






1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1^.1 


n 


If) 1 


14.0 


12.6 


11.3 


12.8 


10.2 


9.3 


9.8 


9.3 


8 5 


7.0 


Its A 


I J 


OO.V 




24.7 


22.7 


18.7 


15.2 


13.3 


11.4 


10.4 


9.3 


7.3 


£0.1 


1 1 


97 7 






X\ 1 

OO . 1 


31.6 


30.5 


29.5 


25.7 


23.2 


20.3 


17.0 


11 Q 

O.V 


I J 


in n 


19 1 


13.3 


14.6 


15.2 


17.5 


17.5 


18.3 


18.1 


18.0 


16.9 


4.£ 


1 1 


A Q 


0.9 


7 0 


7 9 


8.8 


10.9 


12.2 


13.0 


14.1 


15.6 


17.2 




1 1 
1 J 


O A 


9 7 


o.o 


'\ 7 






6.0 


7.2 


7.9 


9.1 


10.2 




4.7 


5.4 




























2.1 


22 


2.8 


3.4 


3.8 


4.7 


5.6 


6.5 


8.0 










1.1 


1.2 


1.6 


1.9 


2.3 


2.7 


3.3 


3.6 


4.6 










3.5 


3.4 




























1.6 


1.9 


2 2 


26 


2.9 


3.4 


4.5 














2.7 


34 


4.0 


4.6 


5.1 


5.7 


7.3 





























RATED SELF ABOVE AVERAGE OR 
TOP 10% M 

Academic ability 
Alhletic ability 
Artistic ability 
Drive to achieve 
Emotional health 
Leadership ability 
Mathematical ability 
Mechanical ability 
Originality 
Physical health 
Political conservatism 
Political liberaNsm 
Popularity 

Popularity with the opposite sex 
Public speaking ability 
Setf-conftdence (Intellectual) 
Selt-confidence (social) 
Sensitivity to criticism 
Stubbornness 
Understanding of others 
Writing ability 



PARENTS DEMOGRAPHICS 



ESTIMATED PARENTAL INCOME 

Less than $6,000 
$6,000-9.999 
$10,000-14.999 
$15,000-19.999 
$20,000-24.999 
$25,000-29,999 
$30,000 or more 
$30,000-34.999 
$35,000-39,999 
$40,000 or more 
$40,000-49.999 
$50,000 or more 
$50,000-59.999 
$50,000-99.999 
$60,000-74.999 
$75,000-99.999 
$100,000 or more 
$100,000-149.999 
$150,000 or more 
MEDIAN INCOME (In $1>OO0D 



9.5 



NUMBER CURRENTLY DEPENDENT ON 
PARENTS FOR SUPPORT 11] 
One 
Two 
Three 
Four 
Five 

Six or more 



n 10.1 10.9 12.0 12.4 12.9 14.0 14.6 15.8 17.0 18.3 20.6 



NUMBER OF DEPENDENTS CURRENTLY 
ATT^INDING COLLEGE [2] 
None 
One 
Two 

Th'^ee or more 



PARENTS* MARITAL STATUS 

both alive and living with each other 
both alive, divorced or separated 
one or both deceased 



83.9 
8.1 

8.0 



el Results were not comparable to those of other years due to changes in question text or order. 
(1) Including respondent and parents if applicable. 
(2] Other than respondent. 



6.0 
93 
19.1 

i 1.5 
17.7 



66.6 
24.9 
6.2 
2.3 
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A2 



TRENDS FOR FRESHMAN MEN 
197» 1980 1901 1982 1 9S3 1964 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 



STUDENTS DEMOGRAPHICS 



RATED SELF ABOVE AVERAGE OR 
TOP 10% IN 



52.6 


57.8 


57.8 


57.8 


60.9 


59.7 


57.5 


Academic ability 


54.6 












.. 


Athletic ability 


21.7 


24.5 


24.8 


27.0 


27.3 


27.1 


27.8 


Artistic ability 


63.6 


62.4 


61.4 


60.0 


66.7 


66.8 


67.7 


Drive to achieve 




65.2 


63.7 


63.0 


63.3 


62.9 


63.3 


Erpotional health 


50.2 


56.2 


56.8 


55.6 


57.5 


56.2 


56.5 


Leadership ability 


42.4 


46.0 


48.0 


48.2 


49.6 


48.3 


45.5 


Mathematical ability 


40.7 














Mechanical ability 


44.3 
















Originality 




72.4 


71.7 


70.4 


70.3 


70.1 


69.9 


Physical health 


17.4 














Poiitical consen/atism 


16.6 


— 




.. 






_. 


Political liberalism 


37.3 


492 


50.2 


50.3 


51.3 


49.9 


50.3 


Popularity 


39.4 






47.2 


49.1 


47.8 


46.4 


Popularity with the opposite sex 


25.7 






31.6 


32.3 


31.4 


30.5 


Public speaking ability 


51.8 


62.3 


63.1 


56.8 


59.1 


58.5 


56.8 


Selt-oonfidence (intellectual) 


43.3 


51 .6 


52.7 


48.6 


49.5 


48.8 


49.3 


Selt-conHdencG (social) 


23.0 














Sensitivity lo criticism 


36.0 














Stubbornness 


64.4 












63.0 


Understanding ol others 


30.5 


35.6 


37.8 


37.9 


39.5 


39.2 


37.1 


Writina ability 



1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


PARENTS DEMOGRAPHICS 


























ESTIMATED PARENTAL INCOME 


6.6 


6.2 


4.8 


4.3 


4.5 


4.8 


3.8 


3.3 


2.9 


3.0 


2.5 


2.4 


Less than $6,000 


7.2 


6.3 


5.3 


4.5 


4.7 


4.5 


3.5 


3.2 


2.7 


2.3 


2.3 


2.3 


$6,000-9.999 


14.3 


12.7 


10.9 


9.3 


9.7 


8.8 


6.4 


5.8 


5.0 


4.1 


4.2 


3.9 


$10,000-14.999 


14.5 


12.4 


10.4 


8.7 


8.6 


7.7 


6.8 


6.0 


5.5 


4.8 


4.5 


4.7 


$15,000-19.999 


17.3 


17.2 


15.4 


13.7 


12.7 


11.3 


87 


7.9 


7.3 


6.4 


6.4 


6.5 


$20,000-24.999 


10.6 


11.4 


12.1 


12.2 


10.8 


10.4 


8.9 


8.4 


7.3 


6.7 


6.8 


6.1 


$25,000-29.999 


__ 




.. 


— 




- 


— 


- 


- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


$30,000 or more 


86 


9.8 


10.9 


12.1 


11.8 


11.0 


11.3 


10.5 


9.6 


9.0 


9.2 


8.2 


$30,000-34.999 


5.6 


6.4 


8.1 


6.8 


8.7 


9.1 


9.7 


9.6 


9.8 


9.2 


8.9 


8.7 


AAA OA AAA 

$35,000-39.999 


























$40,000 or more 


6.2 


7.4 


9.5 


11.0 


11.7 


12.9 


12.5 


12.9 


12.9 


12.9 


13.2 


13.4 


$40,000^49.999 


























$50,000 or more 














9.9 


10.6 


11.3 


12.2 


12.3 


12.1 


$50,000-59.999 


67 


7.6 


9.9 


120 


13.0 


14.9 














$50,000-99.999 














7.3 


9.7 


10.1 


11.3 


11.2 


12.2 


$60,000-74.999 














4.7 


5.7 


6.8 


7.8 


8.1 


8.7 


$75,000-99.999 


2.2 


2.4 


2.9 


3.5 


3.7 


4.5 














$100,000 or more 














3.3 


3.9 


4.6 


5.4 


5.5 


5.8 


$100,000-149.999 














32 


3.7 


4.4 


4.7 


5.0 


5.1 


$150,000 or more 


22.2 


23.6 


26.3 


28.9 


30.0 


31.1 


35.3 


37.6 


39.9 


43.5 


43.9 


45.3 


MEDIAN INCOME (In $1.000's) 


























NUMBER CURRENTLY DEPENDENT ON 


























PARENTS FOR SUPPORT [1] 


7.2 


7.0 


6.4 


6.4 


7.1 


7.2 


7.8 


8.4 


10.1 








One 


10.9 


10.7 


10.8 


11.6 


13.1 


13.2 


13.9 


15.3 


18.6 








Two 


20.1 


20.3 


20.6 


21.4 


23.6 


23.3 


22.1 


22.5 


22.2 








Three 


24.6 


25.5 


26.5 


27.1 


28.6 


29.1 


27.8 


27.8 


26.1 








Four 


21.0 


21.1 


21.1 


20.0 


17.8 


18.1 


17.9 


16.5 


15.0 








Five 


16.2 


15.4 


14.6 


13.6 


9.8 


9.1 


10.6 


9.6 


7.9 








Six or more 


























NUMBER OF DEPENDENTS CURRENTLY 


























ATTENDING COLLEGE [2] 


66.3 


66.4 


65.6 


65.2 


66.4 


67.9 


68.7 


69.2 


68.9 








None 


24.4 


24.6 


24.7 


25.1 


24.5 


23.5 


23.6 


23.4 


23.5 








One 


6.5 


6.5 


6.9 


6.9 


6.5 


6.2 


5.7 


5.5 


5.7 








Two 


2.8 


2.5 


2.7 


2.9 


2.6 


2.4 


2.1 


2.0 


1.9 








Three or more 


























PARENTS' MARITAL STATUS 
















76.8 


76.2 


752 


74.5 


73.2 


both alive and living with each other 
















17.8 


18.8 


20.1 


20.8 


21.7 


botn alive, divorced or separated 
















5.4 


5.0 


4.8 


4.7 


5.1 


one or both deceased 



[1 ] Including respondent and parents if applicable. 
[2] Other than respondent. 
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TRENDS FOR FRESHMAN MEN 



PARENTS DEMOGRAPHICS 



1966 



1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 197B 



MOTHER'S EDUCATION 

Grammar school or less 
Some high school 
High school graduate 
Postsecondary school other than college 
Some college 
College degree 
Some graduate school 
Graduate degree 



6.3 


6.6 


6.8 


6.5 


7.2 


5.3 


5.9 


4.6 


4.7 


4.9 


4.5 


4.2 


3.5 


^ A ^ 

i4. 1 






1 o.u 






13 3 


12 2 


11.3 


11.6 


10.7 


10.5 


8.9 


43.9 


44.2 


45.1 


45.3 


44.3 


47.0 


45.6 


44.4 


43.7 


44.0 


43.7 


44.5 


43.2 
















6.0 


6.2 


5.8 


6.2 


6.2 


6.7 


18.6 


17.9 


17.5 


17.3 


17.2 


16.8 


16.7 


13.7 


14.3 


13.3 


13.3 


13.2 


13.9 


14.5 


13.9 


12.6 


13.2 


13.7 


14.4 


12.7 


13.0 


13.6 


13.8 


14.7 


14.5 


158 














2.1 


1.9 


1.8 


1.8 


1.9 


1.9 


2.2 


2.6 


2.7 


2.3 


2.6 


2.8 


2.8 


3.7 


4.2 


4.3 


4.7 


4.9 


5.0 


5.8 



MOTHER'S CURRENT OCCUPATION [1] 
Artist 

Businesswoman 
Business (clerical} 
Clergy or religious worker 
College teacher 
Doctor or dentist 
Educator (secondary school) 
Elementary school teacher 
Engineer 

Farmer or forester 
Health professional (non-MD) 
Homemaker (full-time) 
Lawyer 
Nurse 

Research scientist 
Skilled worker 

Semiskilled or unskilled worker 
Social worker 
Unemployed 
Other 



M6Y^eA'S t\}t\Mtit ^tL\6\6i)^ 
PREFERENCE (Aggregated) [2] 

Protestant 
Roman Catholic 
Jewish 
Other 
None 



56.5 
32.8 
5.1 
2.9 
2.7 



1.1 
6.9 
8.8 
0.1 
0.3 
0.2 
2.6 
5.4 
0.1 
0.2 
1.4 
33.7 
0.1 
5.8 
0.1 
1.9 
6,1 

10,2 
14,8 



1.2 
7.0 
9.0 
0.1 
0.3 
0.2 
2.6 
5,4 
0.1 
0,2 
1.4 
31,6 
0.1 
6.4 
0.1 
2.0 
6.5 
1,1 
10.2 
14,3 



53.0 
35.8 
4.3 
3.1 
3,7 



52.2 
36.5 
4.2 
3.3 
3,7 



49,8 
37.9 
4.3 
4.0 

3,9 



50.2 
39,0 
4.4 

3.3 
3.3 



1,1 
7.8 
9,6 
0,1 
0,3 
0.2 
2,9 
5.6 
0,1 
0.2 
1,4 

31 
0.1 
6.7 
0.1 
2.0 
5,7 
1,1 
9.5 

14.2 



50.5 
38,6 
4.8 

3.2 
3,0 



MOTHER'S CURRENT RELIGIOUS 
PREFERENCE (Disaggregated) 

Baptist 
Buddhist 

Congregatk>nal (United Church of Christ) [3] 
Eastern Orthodox 
Episcopal 
Jewish 

Latter Day Saints (Mormon) 
Lutheran 
Methodist 

Muslim (Islamic) [3] 
Presbyterian 

Quaker (Society of Friends) 
Roman CathoKc 
Seventh Day Adventist 
Unitarian-Universalist 
Other Protestant 
Other religion 

None . 



15.4 

2,6 
0.6 
3,7 
5.1 
0,3 
7.1 

12,4 
0.1 
7.6 
0.2 

32.8 
0.3 
0.5 
5.8 
2.8 
2.7 



14.0 14.3 12,4 13.0 13,0 



2,1 
0.6 
3,4 
4.3 
0.4 
7,4 

11.7 
0.2 
6.8 
0.1 

35.8 
0.3 
0.4 
5.8 
2.9 
3.7 



1.9 
0.7 
3.3 
4,2 
0.3 
6.6 

11,6 
0.2 
7.0 
0.2 

36.5 
0.6 
0.3 
5.4 
3.1 
3.7 



2.0 
0,7 
3.2 
4,3 
0.3 
6.9 

10.3 
0.2 
6.5 
0.2 

37.9 
0.6 
0.3 
6.4 
3.8 
3,9 



2.2 
0.9 
3.4 
4.4 

0.2 
6,1 

11,3 
0.2 
6.4 
0.2 

39.0 
0.3 
0,4 
5.8 
3,1 
3.3 



2,1 
0.8 
3,5 
4,8 
0.2 
6 

11,2 
0,2 
6,9 
0.2 

38,6 
0. 
0, 
5.7 
3. 
3, 



Data for this item collected but not reported in 1969-1975 

See Appendix D for a discussion of variation in question texts and aggregation procedures. 
Text, order or number of response options may vary from year to year. 
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TRENDS FOR FRESHMAN MEN 



1979 


19B0 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1964 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


PARENTS DEMOGRAPHICS 


























MOTHERS EDUCATION 


3.8 


3.9 


2.6 


2.6 


2.9 


3.1 


2.6 


2.4 


2.2 


2.5 


2.3 


2.3 


Grammar school or less 


9.5 


8.9 


7.8 


7.5 


7.5 


7.1 


6.7 


6.0 


4.9 


5.3 


4.9 


4.7 


Some high school 


42.2 


42.4 


42.7 


41.7 


41.4 


39.8 


38.8 


36.8 


35.7 


34.2 


34.6 


33.8 


High school graduate 


6.6 


6.5 


6.5 


7.2 


7.3 


7.4 


7.6 


7.7 


8.4 


7.7 


7.7 


7.6 


Postsecondary school other than college 


14.2 


14.0 


14.1 


14.3 


14.7 


15.1 


16.0 


16.0 


16.0 


16.3 


16.4 


17.0 


Some college 


15.5 


16.3 


17.5 


17.6 


16.9 


17.7 


17.6 


19.0 


20.0 


20.5 


20.9 


20.9 


College degree 


2.2 


2.1 


2.1 


2.2 


2.3 


2.3 


2.6 


3.0 


3.1 


3.2 


3.0 


3.1 


Some graduate school 


5.9 


6.0 


6.6 


6.9 


7.0 


7.5 


8.1 


9.1 


9.7 


10.3 


10.1 


10.7 


Graduate dearee 


























MOTHER S CURRENT OCCUPATION [1] 


1.1 


1.1 


1.3 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.6 


1.7 


1.5 


1.6 


1.5 


1.4 


Artist 


8.3 


8.9 


9.8 


10.1 


10.8 


11.2 


12.5 


13.3 


14.2 


14.1 


14.5 


14.2 


Businesswoman 


9.7 


10.2 


10.3 


1C.6 


10.7 


10.8 


10.5 


10.9 


11.4 


10.4 


10.7 


10.0 


Business (clerical) 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


Clergy or religious worker 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


College teacher 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


Doctor or dentist 


3.0 


3.0 


3.5 


3.6 


3.2 


3.4 


3.6 


3.9 


4.0 


4.5 


4.3 


4.6 


Educator (secondary school) 


5.6 


5.6 


6.1 


6.1 


5.5 


5.6 


5.9 


6.2 


6.5 


7.0 


7.1 


7.5 


Elementary school teacher 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


Engineer 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.6 


0.3 


0.4 


0.5 


Farmer or forester 


1.5 


1.5 


1.7 


1.8 


1.8 


1.7 


1.8 


1.8 


2.0 


1.9 


2.1 


2.1 


Health professional (non-MD) 


29.2 


28.1 


23.4 


23.1 


25.2 


24.0 


21.9 


20.3 


18.0 


17.5 


15.5 


14.1 


Homemaker (full-time) 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


Lawyer 


6.7 


6.7 


7.6 


7.9 


7.4 


7.5 


7.7 


7.6 


8.1 


7.9 


8.1 


8.2 


Nurse 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


Research scientist 


2.1 


2.1 


2.1 


2.2 


2.2 


2.4 


2.2 


2.3 


2.6 


2.3 


2.7 


2.7 


Skilled worker 


6.3 


6.4 


6.3 


6.3 


6.1 


5.6 


5.8 


5.7 


5.1 


4.6 


5.3 


5.2 


Semiskilled or unskilled worker 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


1.4 


1.5 


1.4 


1.4 


Social worker 


9.4 


8.9 


9.0 


8.4 


7.3 


7.4 


7.3 


7.0 


6.4 


6.5 


6.2 


5.8 


Unemployed 


14.7 


14.8 


16.3 


15.9 


15.4 


16.1 


16.3 


16.4 


16.7 


18.0 


18.3 


20.5 


Other 


























MOTHER'S CURRENT HELIGIOUS 


























PREFERENCE (Aggregated) [2] 


36.7 


36.8 


38.2 


36.6 


34.7 


46.7 


49.3 


33.4 


48.8 


45.8 


49.5 


50.3 


Protestant 


39.5 


39.9 


37.8 


39.6 


40.2 


39.4 


37.6 


36.9 


37.7 


38.3 


36.1 


35.0 


Roman Catholic 


3.8 


3.8 


3.5 


3.4 


3.6 


3.7 


3.4 


3.6 


3.4 


4.1 


3.3 


2.8 


Jewish 


15.9 


15.4 


16.6 


16.7 


17.5 


5.9 


5.2 


10.6 


4.9 


5.8 


5.2 


5.5 


Other 


3.8 


4.2 


3.8 


3.7 


4.1 


4.4 


4.6 


5.5 


5.1 


6.2 


5.8 


6.3 


None 


























MOTHER'S CURREKT RELIGIOUS 


























PREFERENCE (Dltaggregated) 




.. 








14.4 


14.3 




12.5 


12.7 


14.6 


17.1 


Baptist 




__ 








0.4 


0.5 


— 


0.6 


0.7 


0.5 


0.6 


Buddhist 


__ 


__ 








1.9 


1.7 


— 


2.0 


1.4 


1.3 


1.4 


Congregational (United Church of Christ) [3] 


__ 


__ 




__ 




1.0 


0.7 




0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


Eastern Orthodox 




__ 










2.8 


— 


3.0 


2.8 


2.9 


2.7 


Episcopal 




__ 


— 


— 




3.7 


3.4 


— 


3.4 


4.1 


3.3 


2.8 


Jewish 




__ 


— 


— 




0.2 


0.3 


- 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


Latter Day Saints (Mormon) 







— 


.. 




6.2 


6.3 


— 


9.0 


7.0 


7.1 


6.4 


Lutheran 


__ 







_. 




11.0 


10.7 


— 


9.8 


9.1 


10.4 


10.2 


Methodist 


__ 




... 


__ 




0.3 


0.3 




0.2 


0.4 


0.5 


0.3 


Muslim (Islamic) (3] 












.. 


5.8 


— 


5.4 


5.5 


57 


54 


Presbyterian 


— 




— 


— 




0.2 


0.2 


-- 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


Quaker (Society of Friends) 


-- 


-- 


- 


-- 




39.4 


37.6 


- 


37.7 


38.3 


36.1 


35.0 


Roman Catholic 












0.2 


0.3 




0.2 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


Seventh Day Adventist 












0.3 














Unitarian-Universalist 












11.3 


6.2 




5.8 


5.8 


5.8 


5.5 


Other Protestant 












5.2 


4.4 




4.1 


4.7 


4.2 


4.6 


Other religion 












4.4 


4.6 




5.1 


6.2 


5.8 


6.3 


None 



11] Data for this item collected but not reported in 1969-1975 

12] See Appendix D (or a discussion o( variation in question texts and aggregation procedures. 
13] Text, order or number o( response options may vary from year to year. 
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TRENDS FOR FRESHMAN MEN 



PARENTS DEMOGRAPHICS 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


FATHER'S EDUCATION 




























Grammar school or less 


10.0 


11.0 


10.8 


10.1 


10.8 


8.8 


9.0 


7.2 


7.4 


7.3 


70 


62 


5.3 


Some high school 


167 


17.3 


18.2 


17.7 


16.5 


16.7 


157 


14.5 


13.1 


13.8 


127 


12.8 


11.0 


High school graduate 


30.0 


30.0 


31.2 


31.1 


30.3 


31 .9 


31.4 


29.8 


297 


29.8 


29.0 


29.7 


28.6 


Postseoorxiary school other than college 








- 




— 


" 


3.9 


4.3 


3.8 


4.1 


4.1 


4.4 


Some coiiege 


13.2 


17.1 


17.1 


16.8 


166 


16.4 


15.8 


13.9 


14.0 


13.5 


13.3 


13.2 


13.5 


Collego degree 


16.0 


15.4 


15.0 


16.1 


16.8 


17.6 


15.5 


16.8 


17.3 


17.6 


18.6 


19.1 


20.2 


Some graduate school 


- 


- 


-- 






— 


2.3 


2.2 


2 2 


2.1 


23 


2.3 


2.6 


Graduate degree 


9.1 


9.2 


7.8 


8.3 


8.9 


8.7 


10.2 


117 


11.9 


12.0 


12.9 


12.6 


14.4 


FATHER'S CURRENT OCCUPATION [1] 




























Artist 


-- 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


08 


0.8 




07 


07 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


Businessman 




30.8 


29.9 


29.5 


30.1 


29.7 


30.2 


— 


28.1 


27.0 


29.8 


297 


30.8 


Clergy or religious worker 




1.0 


0.8 


0.9 


1.0 


0.8 


0.9 


— 


1.0 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


College teacher 


— 


0.6 


0.6 


06 


0.6 


07 


0.8 


- 


1.2 


1.1 


0.8 


0.8 


0.9 


Doctor or dentist 


— 


2.3 


1.9 


1.9 


2.0 


1.8 


1.9 


— 


2.0 


2.1 


2.3 


2.1 


2.4 


Educator (secondary school) 




1.9 


1.9 


1.9 


2.2 


2.1 


2.4 


— 


2.0 


2.0 


3.1 


3.1 


3.4 


Elementary school teacher 


— 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


-- 


0.6 


07 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


Engineer 


— 


6.8 


6.7 


7.0 


7.0 


7.5 


77 


— 


6.6 


6.7 


8.9 


87 


9.4 


Farmer or forester 


- 


7.2 


6.9 


5.9 


5.8 


67 


5.9 


- 


5.0 


4.4 


37 


3.4 


3.1 


Health professional (non-MD) 




1.1 


1.1 


1.3 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


- 


1.0 


1.1 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


Lawyer 


- 


1.2 


1.0 


1.1 


1.2 


1.1 


1.2 




1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


1.5 


Military career 


— 


1.7 


1.6 


1.8 


1.7 


2.1 


2.0 


— 


17 


17 


2.1 


2.0 


1.9 


Research scientist 




0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


- 


0.6 


0.6 


07 


0.6 


07 


Skilled worker 


— 


13.8 


14.1 


14.6 


13.1 


13.5 


13.2 




187 


18.0 


120 


12.1 


11.8 


Semiskilled or unskilled worker 


— 


12.8 


14.0 


13.4 


13.5 


12.2 


12.0 


— 


97 


10.0 


10.5 


10.5 


8.8 


Unempk>yed 


- 


0.8 


1.0 


1.1 


1.3 


1.2 


1.9 


-- 


2.0 


3.0 


2.2 


2.2 


2.1 


Other 
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17.0 


17.5 


17.1 


17.6 


17.0 




17.8 


18.5 


18.6 


19.6 


19.4 


FATHER'S CURRENT RELIGIOUS 




























PREFERENCE (Aggregated) [2] 




























Protestant 


- 


- 


— 










— 


51.2 


50.3 


47.9 


48.4 


487 


Roman Catholic 


- 




— 


- 


— 


— 






34.2 


35.1 


36.2 


37.7 


37.5 


Jewish 






-- 


- 




— 


— 


— 


4.5 


4.3 


4.5 


4.5 


5.0 


Other 


- 


- 




- 




-* 


- 


- 


3.0 


3.0 


3.9 


3.0 


2.9 


None 






- 






*- 




- 


7.3 


7.2 


7.4 


6.3 


5.9 


FATHER'S CURRENT RELIGIOUS 




























PREFERENCE (Disaggregated) 




























Baptist 




-- 




— 


-* 




-- 




13.4 


13.5 


11.8 


124 


12.6 


Buddhist 


— 


— 




— 


— 




-- 




" 






— 


" 


Congregational (United Church ot Chhst) (3] 


-- 


— 




— 


-- 








2.0 


1.8 


1.9 


2.1 


1.9 


Eastern Orthodox 


-- 






- 


— 








0.6 


0.8 


07 


0.9 


0.8 


Episcopal 


— 








" 








3.1 


3.0 


29 


3.1 


3.1 


Jewish 








— 


-- 




— 




4.5 


4.3 


4.5 


4.5 


5.0 


Latter Day Saints (Mormon) 


-- 


— 




— 


-- 








0.4 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


Lutheran 




— 




- 


- 


-* 






7.2 


6.5 


6.8 


6.1 


6.0 


Methodist 




- 




— 






-* 




11.3 


11.2 


10.0 


10.8 


10.8 


Muslim (Islamic) (3] 


— 


— 






— 




" 




0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.3 


Presbyterian 


— 


-- 




- 


-- 




-- 




67 


7.0 


6.4 


6.2 


6.7 


Quaker (Society ot Friends) 


- 








-- 








0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


Ror v\ Catholk: 


-- 






— 


— 




-- 




34.2 


35.1 


36.2 


37.7 


37.5 


Seventh Day AdventisI 


















0.3 


0.4 


0.5 


0.3 


0.4 


Unitarian-Universalist 


















0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


Other Protestant 


















57 


5.4 


6.2 


5.8 


5.8 


Other religion 


















2.8 


2.8 


3.6 


2.8 


2.6 


None 


















7.3 


7.2 


7.4 


6.3 


5.9 



Data (or this item collected but not reported in 1973. 

See Appendix D (or a discussion o( variation in question texts and aggregation procedures. 
Text, order or number o( response options may vary (rom year to year. 
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TRENDS FOR FRESHMAN MEN 



1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1 984 1985 1986 1937 1988 1989 1990 f/^f?gy'gf fyP^^^^^^^^ 



5.5 


5.5 


4.3 


3.8 


4.2 


4.3 


3.4 


3.4 




11.2 


11.2 


97 


9.3 


9.9 


9.1 


8.6 


7.7 


7.1 


28.5 


29.5 


29.3 


29.6 


29.1 


28.6 


28.4 


26.8 


26.1 


4.1 


4.2 


4.5 


4.6 


4.9 


5.0 


5.0 


5.2 


5.5 


13.4 


13.0 


13.4 


13.5 


13.8 


13.9 


14.2 


14.2 


13.9 


20.2 


19.8 


21.0 


20.9 


20.1 


20.8 


20.3 


21.1 


21.9 


2.4 
^A 7 


2.3 


2.4 


2.4 


2.4 


2.4 


2.8 


2.8 


2.9 


1^ A 


1(> A 


if;; q 


15 


159 


17.2 


18.7 


19.7 





3.3 
6.6 
25.6 
4.9 



2 9 



2.8 

6.8 
26.4 

5.0 
14.4 
22.8 

2.7 
19.1 



3.0 

6.3 
26.6 

4 9 
15.4 
22.6 

2.5 
18.7 



FATHER'S EDUCATION 

Grammar school or less 
Some high school 
High school graduate 
Postsecondary school other than college 
Some college 
College degree 
Some graduate school 
Graduate degree 



08 


0.9 


0.9 


1.0 


0.^ 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


30.7 


30.1 


30.4 


30.8 


30.4 


30.5 


30.6 


31.6 


1.1 


1.0 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


0.9 


1.0 


1.1 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


1 .0 


A n 
0.9 


1 .u 


2.3 


2.3 


2.4 


2.4 


2.4 


2.3 


2.3 


Q A 


3.5 


3.2 


3.8 


3.8 


3.6 


3.6 


3.5 


o a 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


0.8 


0.9 


a 7 

O.f 


Q Q 


Q 1 

9. 1 


9.0 


8.8 


8.6 


8.7 


8.5 


3.4 


3.7 


4.2 


3.8 


3.5 


3.6 


3.9 


3.1 


1.4 


1.3 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.3 


1.3 


1.6 


1.5 


1.6 


1.5 


1.6 


1.5 


1.6 


1.6 


1.8 


20 


1.8 


2.0 


1.8 


1.9 


1.7 


1.6 


1.7 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.5 


0.6 


0.7 
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12.2 


12.1 


12.1 


11.7 


11.7 


11.3 


11.3 


9.1 


9.4 


8.5 


8.5 


9.0 


8.9 


8.8 


7.6 


2.1 
19.6 


2.3 


1.7 


1.8 


2.5 


2.4 


2.4 


2.1 


19.1 


18.9 


18.8 


19.3 


19.9 


19.6 


20.2 


35.9 


36.4 


37.7 


36.0 


34.4 


45.4 


47.4 


32.7 


38.2 


38.2 


36.2 


37.9 


38.1 


38.1 


36.3 


35.3 


4.2 


3.9 


3.6 


3.5 


3.7 


3.7 


3.5 


3.6 


15.4 
6.3 


14.6 
7.0 


15.9 
6.5 


16.2 
6.4 


17.0 
6.8 


5.4 

7.5 


4.8 

7.9 


20.0 
8.4 



0.9 
32.1 
1.0 
1.0 
2.5 
3.9 
0.9 
8.8 
3.4 
1.4 
1.8 
1.8 
0.6 
10.8 
7.1 
2.0 
19.9 



0.9 

31.5 
0.9 
0.9 
2.6 
4.2 
1.0 
8.5 
2 6 
1.4 
2.0 
1.8 
0.7 

10.7 
7.0 
1.8 

21.4 



0.9 
31.3 

I. 0 
0.9 
2.4 
3.9 
1.0 
8.2 
2.7 
1.4 
1.8 
1.9 
0.6 

II. 3 
7.9 
1.9 

20.9 



0.7 
29.4 

I. 1 
0.8 
2.3 
3.9 
1.0 
8.3 
3.0 
1.5 
1.7 
2.4 
0.5 

II. 3 
7.4 
2.0 

22.7 



FATHER S CURRENT OCCUPATION [1] 

Artist 

Pusinessman 

Clergy or religious worker 

College teacher 

Doctor or dentist 

Educator (secondary school) 

Elementary school teacher 

Engineer 

Farmer or forester 

Health professional (non-MD) 

Lawyer 

Military career 

Research scientist 

Skilled worker 

Semiskilled or unskilled worker 
Unemployed 

Other . 

FATHER'S CURRENT RELIGIOUS 



PREFERENCE (Aggr^gattd) [2] 



3.5 
4.8 
8.3 



44.2 


47.7 


48.9 


Protestant 


36.4 


35.0 


33.4 


Roman Catholic 


4.3 


3.5 


3.0 


Jewish 


5.5 


4.9 


5.2 


Other 


9.8 


8.9 


9.5 


None 



14.1 


13.7 


12.2 


12.3 


14.1 


16.9 


0.3 


0.4 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


0.6 


1.7 


1.7 


1.9 


1.3 


1.2 


1.2 


1.0 


0.7 


0.7 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 




2.5 


2.7 


2.5 


2.5 


2.5 


3.7 


3.5 


3.5 


4.3 


3.5 


3.0 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


6.0 


6.3 


8.8 


6.8 


7.0 


6.6 


10.5 


10.1 


9.6 


8.7 


10.0 


9.5 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.5 


0.6 


0.5 




5.7 


5.2 


5.3 


5.4 


5.4 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


02 


36.1 


36.3 


- . 36 .1 


36.4 


35.0 


33.4 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 












11.2 


6.1 


5.7 


5.7 


5.8 


5.2 


4.8 


4.1 


3.9 


4.4 


3.8 


4.1 


7.5 


7.9 


8.3 


9.8 


8.9 


9.5 



FATHER'S CURRENT RELIGIOUS 
PREFERENCE (Dlsaggr^gattd) 

Baptist 
Buddhist 

Congregational (United Church of Christ) |3; 
Eastern Orthodox 
Episcopal 
Jewish 

Latter Day Saints (Mormon) 
Lutheran 
Methodist 

MusKm (Islamic) [3] 
Presbyterian 

Quaker (Society of Friends) 
Roman Catholic 
Seventh Day Adventist 
Unitarian-Universalist 
Other Protestant 
Other religion 

None 



Data for this item collected but not reported in 1 973. 

See Appendix D (or a discusston of variation In question texts and aggregation procedures. 
Text order or number of response options may vary from year to year. 
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TRENDS FOR FRESHMAN MEN 



HIGH SCHOOL EXPERIENCES 
AND ACHIEVEMENTS 



1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 



YEAR GRADUATED FROM HIGH SCHOOL 

Current year (year of the survey) 
Last year 
Two years ago 
Three years ago 

High school equivalency certificate 
Never completed high school 



88.6 



0 91.6 


91 .2 


90.9 


91.6 


91.9 


93.4 


3.5 


3.9 


3.7 


3.6 


3.9 


3.5 


0.9 


1.2 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


2.6 


2.2 


2.6 


2.2 


2.0 


1.5 


0.9 


0.9 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


0.5 


0.5 


0.6 


0.7 


0.5 


0.3 


0.2 



TYPE OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 



Public 

Priuato' nonHcTiominAlionAl Til 

r^llVCllV. llvlllMi 1 vllllliailvliai ^IJ 

Private: denominational 11] 


84.0 
11.4 






83.7 
12.1 


83.6 
13.9 




84.3 

A A 

11.3 














AVERAGE GRADE IN HIGH SCHOOL 




























AorA+ 


4.2 


3.9 


3.4 


3.2 


4.2 


4.3 


5.1 


5.9 


6.2 


6.3 


6.7 


6.8 


8.5 


A- 


7.1 


6.9 


6.4 


6.3 


7.4 


7.0 


8.4 


7.4 


9.2 


8.3 


9.0 


9.0 


10.5 




13.6 


13.3 


12.5 


12.3 


14.6 


13.8 


15.6 


17.0 


16.0 


16.2 


17.7 


17.6 


17.6 


B 


19.8 


20.5 


20.0 


20.6 


21.6 


22.4 


24.2 


24.1 


24.8 


24.3 


25.7 


26.6 


25.7 


B- 


16.1 


16.5 


16.5 


16.6 


17.6 


18.5 


16.5 


18.0 


15.6 


17.4 


15.6 


16.0 


14.8 


C+ 


19.6 


19.6 


20.0 


20.3 


18.9 


19.3 


17.7 


14.0 


15.9 


15.0 


14.6 


14.3 


13.4 


0 


18.3 


18.2 


19.8 


19.4 


14.5 


13.7 


11.8 


13.1 


11.5 


11.8 


10.1 


9.1 


9.0 


D 


1.3 


1.2 


1.4 


1.3 


1.1 


0.9 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


ACADEMIC RANK IN HIGH SCHOOL 




























Top quarter [I] 






44.2 


43.6 


37.4 


35.1 


38.1 












41.8 


Second quarter 






29.8 


28.4 


31.9 


32.0 


34.7 












35.1 


Third quarter 






20.9 


21.9 


25.5 


27.5 


23.6 












20.4 


Fourth quarter 






5.2 


6.1 


5.2 


5.3 


3.5 












2.7 



Top 20 percent 
Second 20 percent 
Middle 20 percent 
Fourth 20 percent 
Bottom 20 percent 



HAVE MET/EXCEEDED RECOMMENDED 
YEARS OF HIGH SCHOOL STUDY [2] 

English (4 years) 

Mathematics (3 years) 

Foreign language (2 years) 

Physical science (2 years) 

Biological science (2 years) 

History or American government (1 year) 

Computer science (1/2 year) 

Art and/or music (1 year) 

HAVE HAD SPECIAL TUTORING OR 
REMEDIAL WORK IN 

English 

Reading 

Mathematics 

Social studies 

Science 

Foreign language 



WILL NEED SPECIAL TUTORING OR 
REMEDIAL WORK IN [1] 

English 
Reading 
Mathematics 
Social studies 
Science 

Foreign language 



14.5 
8.0 

22.6 
1.9 
7.3 

12.6 



16.0 
9.1 

21.9 
3.5 

10.1 

15.71 



[1] Text, order or number of response options may vary from year to year. 

[2| Based on recommendations of the National Commission on Excellence in Education 
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57 



48 



TRENDS FOR FRESHMAN MEN 



1979 1980 1981 1982 1963 19B4 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 



HIGH SCHOOL EXPERUNCES 
AND ACHIEVEMENTS 



92.0 
3.8 
1.1 
2.0 
0.8 
0.3 



91.3 
4.1 
1.0 
2.2 
0.9 
0.4 



93.1 
3.3 
0.9 
1.8 
0.7 
0.3 



93.1 
3.3 
1.0 
1.6 
0.7 
0.2 



92.5 
3.4 
1.0 
2.0 
1.0 
0.2 



93.2 
3.3 
0.8 
1.6 
0.9 
0.2 



93.1 
3.0 
0.9 
1.8 
0.9 
0.2 



91.9 
3.4 
1.1 
2.3 
1.1 
0.2 



92.5 
3.2 
0.9 
2.1 
1.2 
0.1 



93.6 
2.7 
0.8 
1.7 
1.1 
0.1 



93.2 
3.2 
0.9 
1.7 
0.9 
0.2 



92.9 
3.4 
1.0 
1.8 
0.7 
0.2 



YEAR GRADUATED FROM HIGH SCHOOL 

Current year (year of the survey) 
Last year 
Two years ago 
Three years ago 

High school equlvalerYcy certificate 

Never completed high schoo l 

TYPE OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Public 

Private: nondenominational (1] 
Private: denominational ill 



85.3 85.5 
3.5 3.6 
11.2 10.9 



84.0 82.9 
4.5 4.6 
11.5 12.5 



7.5 
9.6 
16.8 
25.8 
16.1 
14.8 
9.0 
0.5 



7.5 
9.7 
16.9 
25.5 
15.5 
14.8 
9.5 
0.6 



7.5 
9.4 
16.6 
25.4 
16.6 
14.8 
9.2 
0.5 



7.6 
9.5 
17.0 
25.3 
15.9 
14.8 
9.3 
0.6 



7.5 
9.2 
16.5 
24.4 
16.2 
15.5 
10.0 
0.7 



7.6 
9.0 
16.4 
23.8 
»6.1 
^5.5 
10.8 
0.7 



7.5 
10.2 
16.9 
24.1 
15.7 
14.6 
10.3 

0.7 



9.2 
10.4 
16.1 
23.4 
15.9 
14.9 
9.4 
0.6 



9.1 
9.5 
16.9 
20.6 
19.3 
11.9 
12.0 
0.6 



9.8 
11.3 
16.6 
23.5 
15.9 
13.5 
8.9 
0.5 



9.1 
11.5 
17.0 
24.6 
16.4 
12.9 
8.0 
0.5 



8.9 
11.2 
16.5 
24.3 
16.2 
13.8 
8.6 
0.5 



AVERAGE GRADE IN HIGH SCHOOL 
A or A+ 
A- 
L+ 
B 
B- 
Cf 
C 

D . 

ACADEMIC RANK IN HIGH SCHOOL 



Top quarter [1] 
Second quarter 
Third quarter 
Fourth quarter 



33.9 


34.7 


34.5 


35.4 


34.6 


35.2 


36.6 


37.6 










Top 20 percent 


24.2 


24.0 


24.7 


24.1 


24.4 


23.6 


23.8 


23.2 










Second 20 percent 


34.3 


33.2 


32.5 


32.0 


32.3 


32.0 


30.7 


30.7 










Middle 20 percent 


6.5 


6.8 


7.2 


7.2 


7.4 


7.9 


7.6 


7.1 










Fourth 20 percent 


1.1 


1.3 


1.1 


1.3 


1.4 


1.4 


1.3 


1.3 










Bottom 20 percent 


























^AVE MET/fefeeetleft ftgd6MM^eN6e& 


























YEARS OF HIGH SCHOOL STUDY [2] 










88.7 


92.1 


91 .6 


93.2 


93.0 


94.5 




95.9 


English (4 years) 










86.6 


87.8 


87.7 


90.1 


90.4 


92.9 




92.6 


Mathematics (3 years) 










60.8 


61.8 


61 .7 


66.9 


70.1 


76.6 




73.4 


Foreign language (2 years) 










62.2 


57.6 


60.9 


59.6 


55.1 


56.1 




53.4 


Physical science (2 years) 










34.4 


31.6 


33.1 


34.2 


31.9 


32.8 




32.0 


Biological science (2 years) 












98.6 


99.0 


96.9 


99.2 


99.1 




98.8 


History or American government (1 year) 












57.7 


62.1 


63.7 


03.2 


63.2 




57.1 


Computer science (1/2 year) 












55.7 


54.9 


57.2 


58.4 


62.3 




68.2 


Art and/or music (1 vear) 


























HAVE HAD SPECIAL TUTORING OR 


























REMEDIAL WORK IN 


7.4 


8.1 


6,1 


6.3 




6.6 










6 3 




English 


7.3 


8.1 


5.8 


6.0 




6.3 










6.3 




Reading 


8.4 




7.3 


7.6 




9.0 










9.9 




Mathematics 


6.0 


7.2 


4.4 


4.6 




4.7 










4.9 




Social studies 


5.6 


6.7 


4.4 


4.4 




AM 










6.3 




Science 


4.3 


4.6 


3.3 


3.7 




41 










5.2 




Forelan lanauaae 


























WILL NEED SPECIAL TUTORING Or 


























REMEDIAL WORK IN [1] 


13.5 


13.7 


13.3 


13.4 




14.2 










13.0 




English 


5.7 


5.9 


5.3 


5.1 




5.4 










5.4 




Reading 


19.5 




19.2 


20.1 




21.7 










22.5 




Mathematics 


2.3 


25 


2.2 


2.;) 




2.5 










2.5 




Social studies 


7.1 


7.4 


7.1 


7.6 




8.3 










7.9 




Science 


9.4 


9.9 


8.4 


e.5 




10.0 










10.6 




Foreiqn lanquage 



(1) Text, order or number of response options may vary fror.i year to year. 

(2] Based on recommGndalions, ot the National Commission on Exceilence in Education 
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TRENDS FOR FRESHMAN MEN 



HIGH SCHOOL EXPERIENCES 



AND ACHIEVEMENTS 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 1972 1973 1974 


1975 1976 1977 1978 


ACTIVITIES REPORTED IN THE 
















LAST YEAR 
















Freauentiv or Occasionally 111 














38.6 


Played a musical instrument 


437 


39.3 


36.0 


37.3 


36,1 


34.7 


Stayed up all night 


59.1 


63.1 


582 


64.4 


61.3 


60.4 


66.4 


Participated in organized demonstrations 


16.0 


17.1 




— 


- 


— 


1 5.7 


Worked in a local, state, or national 














- 8.8 


political campaign (4] 


- 




12.1 


15.2 


13.4 


12.0 


Came late to class 


51.2 


59.1 


55.5 


60.0 


60.2 


54.4 


-- 


Attended a religious service 




- 


89.1 


86.9 


86.0 


83 5 


82.6 


Attended a public recital or concert (4) 


55.0 


- 








-- 


78.9 


Overslept and missed a class or 
















appointment 


235 


24.8 


21.9 


27.3 


26.1 


24 2 




Argued with a teacher in class 


- 


58.1 


57.4 


59.6 


57.3 


55.4 


— 


Was a guest in a teacher's home 




36.1 








-- 


— 


Studied with other students 


- 


89.4 


- 




- 


— 


V 


Drank beer 


63.9 


64.9 


63.1 


66.9 


67,3 


71,0 


80.3 


Took sleeping pills 


-- 


4.9 


4.9 


5.7 


4,6 


3.7 


2.6 


Took a tranquilizing pill 


- 


6.6 


6.1 


6.9 


5.5 


4.5 


4.3 


Took vitamins 




58.1 


56.6 


58.3 


54.4 


54.7 


54,1 


Tutored another student 


-- 


44.2 


43.7 


40.7 


43.0 


39.6 


— 


Visited an art gallery or museum 


- 


66.5 


66.4 


67.5 


64.5 


62.4 


— 


Played chess 


— 


54.7 


53.9 


53.9 


51.7 


51.8 




Performed volunteer work 
















Had vocational counseling 




57.6 


59.8 


56.8 


51.8 


45.2 




Read poetry f\o\ connected whh a course 






44.3 


46.4 


44.9 


45.5 


-- 


Wore glasses or contact lenses 


- 


-- 


- 




46.5 




39.3 


Did not complete homework on time [4] 


-- 


79.0 


68.5 


77.4 


76.2 


72.3 


— 


Won a varsity letter in a sport [3] 


47.3 


47.5 


45.5 


44.8 


44.7 


46.9 


-- 


Freauentiv Only f 1] 








11.0 


13.2 


1 1 ,8 




Did extra, unassigned reading for a course 


-- 


12.1 


8.7 


-- 


Voted in a student election 


66.9 


69.4 


74.4 


63.8 


64.9 


61 .5 


-- 


Studied in the library 


22.9 


1*1 


29.5 


31.6 


28.8 


27.0 


— 


Checked out a book or journal from the 










374 






school library 


42.9 


47.3 


43.1 


40.1 


35 4 


-- 


Missed school due to illness 


-- 


2.1 


1.9 


2.4 


2.2 


2,1 


— 


Typed a homework assignment 


18.7 


20.3 


15,3 


17,4 


- 15.8 


15.9 


-- 


Smoked cigarettes 


19.4 


19.1 


18.4 


17,9 


16.5 


16.8 


10,6 


Discussed religion 


" 


266 


22.8 


22.2 


21,9 


20.4 


" ]! 


Ulscussea puniiu> 




26.8 


32.0 


28.2 


29.8 


23.7 




Discussed sports 




58.6 


55.9 


54.1 


54.4 


53.6 





Asked a teacher for advice after class 


- 


25.0 


20.6 


23.0 


21.5 


20.0 


~" 


Feit depressed 


- 






- 


-- 


— 


— 


Felt overwhelmed 


- 


- 








-- 




Used a personal computer 


-- 




— 


-- 


- 


— 


— 


Not0d!2] 
















Was elected president of one or more 
















student organizations 


23.3 


22.3 


20.0 


19,6 


19,1 


18.4 


— 


Received a high i ating in a state or regional 
















music contest 


9.0 


8.6 


8.2 


8.3 


8.2 


8,4 


■" 


Competed in state or regional speech or 
















debate corttest 


6.0 


5.3 


5.0 


4.8 


4.5 


4.2 


— 


Had a major part in a play 


18.5 


16.9 


16.2 


15.5 


14.8 


14.4 


*- 


Won an award in an art competition [4] 


4.7 


4.4 


4 6 


4.6 


4.8 


4.8 


— 


Edited a school publication [4] 


9.0 


8.4 


8.0 


7.9 


8.2 


82 




Had originai writing or poetry published (4) 


13.2 


13.2 


12.6 


12.9 


13.2 


12.5 




Won an award in a state or regional science 
















cortlest (4] 


3.1 


2.7 


2.5 


2.6 


2.5 


22 




Was a momber of a scholastic honor 
















socielv 


21.2 


20.7 


19.1 


18.5 


20.2 


18.6 





(•) Results wore not comparable to those o( other years due to changes in question text or order, 

(1| RosponsiG options (or those items were "frequently", "occasionally' and "not at alP. 

(2| Response option (or these items was a single bubble to be marKod i( tho student engaged in tlw indicated activity. 

(3] In 1966 1 971, response cption was a single bubble as noted in (2|. In 1984-1990, response options were as in (1]. 

(4] Text, order or number o( response options may vary from year to year. 
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TRENDS FOR FRESHMAN MEN 



HIGH SCHOOL EXPERIENCES 



1979 19B0 


1961 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


AND ACHIEVEMENTS 
























ACTIVITIES REPORTED IN THE 
























LAST YEAR 
























FrequanUv or OccasionatlY ( 1} 


37 5 


37.8 


40.7 


38.6 


38.9 


36.5 


39.1 


39.2 






35.5 


Played a musica! instiument 


674 


70.9 


72.8 


71.1 


73.8 


74.9 


77.4 


76.0 


80.9 


79.0 


79.2 


Stayed up all night 


16.9 


18.8 


19.5 


18.7 










32.4 


35.8 


37.5 


P=»r1iclpated In organl.-'od demonstrations 






















Worked In a local, otale, or naliona* 


as 


8.7 


8.1 


7.4 


8.7 








8.7 






political campaign (4] 
















__ 






58.9 


CaiTie latj to class 


82.1 


83.4 


83.4 


82.4 


82.1 


82.4 


80.0 


80.. 


78.3 


78.7 


79.7 


Attended a rellgiiuis service 


76.6 


75.6 


73.9 


71.3 


69.0 


73.3 


72.7 


74.9 








Attended a public recital or concert [4] 




















Ovei&lept and missed a chso or 






_. 


24.1 


27.4 


29.6 


31.7 


31.1 


.. 


.. 




appointment 


















__ 


48.9 


-- 


/^-'gucd with a teacher in clasi^ 












324 


32.8 




30.1 


28.5 


30.1 


Was a guest in a teacher's home 












66.1 


64.8 


66.9 


85.9 


83.2 


82.8 


Studied with other students 


79 fi 


80.5 


79.8 


77.2 


73.6 


71 .8 


72.8 


72.3 


72.1 


66.8 


C58 


Dran'x beer 


9 7 


2.8 


2.9 


2.6 












2.9 




Took sleeping pills 




1 


4 Q 














17 




Took a trarquilizing pill 






61 .6 


61.3 


62.5 












54.7 


Took vitamins 












40.9 


40.0 


42.4 


44.7 


44.0 


44.4 


Tutored another student 




















52.6 


50.8 


Visited ar) art gallary or museum 


- 




- 










-- 


-- 






Played chess 










60.1 


68.7 


67.4 






58.8 


60.5 


Performed volunteer work 


- 














- 


-- 






Had vocational counseling 
























Read poeiry not connected with a course 


Of . » 


37.3 


37.7 


37.3 










__ 




41.7 


Wore glasses or contact lenses 










79 


72.8 


72.9 


73.0 


73.0 


72.8 


72.6 


Did not complete homework on time (4) 










53.8 


54.2 


54.4 


55.7 


55.2 


56.7 


59.5 


Won a varsity letter in a sport (31 
























Freauenflv Only m 










9.9 


9.2 


9.6 


8.4 


9.0 


85 


8.4 


Did extra, unassigned reading tor a course 
























Voted in a student election 
















__ 


__ 


11.3 


8.8 


Studied in the library 
























Checked out a book or journal from the 























22.2 


school librae 










2.4 


2.6 


2.9 


2.6 




__ 




Missed school di^ to illness 






















.. 


Typed a homework assignment 


Q 7 


8.6 


8.5 


8.0 


7.1 


6.6 


7.9 


7.3 


8.2 


66 


9.1 


Smoked cigarettes 


















183 


- 




Discussed religion 


— 






— 


— 


~" 






22.0 






Discussed politics 


















58.8 






Discussed sports 












21 .7 








__ 


25.5 


Asked a teacher tor advice after ctass 












12.0 


12.9 


11.5 


14.9 


12.8 


13.0 


Felt depressed 












6.1 


6.4 


6.0 


7.4 


6.3 


5.9 


Felt overwhelmed 












27.8 


26.9 


27.1 


30.1 


31 .0 


__ 


Used a personal computer 
























Noted (21 
























Was elected president of one or more 












- 










18.4 


student organizations 
























Received a high rating in a state or regional 

















__ 


_. 




9.4 


music contest 
























Competed in state or regional speech or 


















^, 


__ 


5.7 


debate congest 






















120 


Had a major part in a play 








— 


- 




-- 




-- 


... 


9.2 


Won an award in an art competition (4] 






















9.0 


Edited a school publication [4] 






















11.7 


Had original writing or poeuy publiched (4J 
























Won an award in a state or regional science 






















5.5 


contest (4] 
























Was a memoer of a scholastic honor 






















25.1 


societv 



(1| Response options (or these items were "frequently", "occaslonaiiy" and "not at all" 

121 Response option (or these items was a single bubble to be marked i( the student engaged in the indicated aclivity. 

|3| In 1966-1971 , response option was a single bubble as noted in (2]. In 1984-1990, response options were as in [1|. 

(4| Text, order or number o( response options may vary (rom year to year. 
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TRENDS FOR FRESHMAN MEN 



COLLEGE CHOICE f APPLICATION 
























AND MATRICULATION 1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1970 


VERY IMPORTANT REASONS NOTED 
























IN DECIDING TO 00 TO COLLEGE [1] 
























My parents wanted m e to go 


-- 


- 




21 .9 


-- 






-- 


287 


27.4 


27.0 


To be able to get a better job 




-- 




77.0 






-- 


- 


717 


76.8 


75.1 


Could no! get a job 


- 




- 




-- 


- 


- 




5.5 


57 


4.0 


To get away from home 


— 


— 




— 


-- 


- 




- 


8.2 


8.5 


7.0 


To gain a general education 
























and appreciation of idoas 






— 


53.3 


— 








67.5 


65.3 


617 


To Improve my reading and study skills 


— 


— 


- 


217 


- 


- 


- 


— 


32.8 


40.6 


35.0 


Ther^f^ was nof^lng better to qo 








2.2 










2.9 


2.6 


1.9 


To maHe me a moi o ciltured person 








24.5 


— 








27.3 


33.6 


287 


To be able to make more cnoney 








57.0 


— 








59.6 


67.1 


65.8 


To learn tiiore about things thai interest me 








64.5 




— 


— 




67.5 


75.1 


69.0 


To meet now and interesting people 


— 






36.3 




— 




— 


447 


51.8 


48.1 


To Drer>are mvself (or arad/brof school 


— 


— 


— 


38.9 


- 


- 


— 


- 


44.3 


46.3 


44.0 


VERY IMPORTANT REASONS NOTED 
























FOR SELECTING FRESHMAN COLLECE 
























Rv/latlves wanted me to come ( .ere {1 ] 


-- 




- 


6.3 


n 


n 


6.2 


6.9 


5.9 


5.5 


5.0 


Teacher advisod me 


— 


- 


- 


— 




5.1 


5.1 


4.6 


4.4 


4.2 


3.8 


Co('ege l;as a good acac^^mlc reputation (1 ] 






— — 


347 


44.9 


44.4 


45.8 


43.3 


40.0 


44.4 


46.9 


College has a good social reputation 










— 


— 


— 




* — 


— 


— 


Offered finanolal assistance 


— 








17.8 


16.8 


18.2 


16.3 


13.4 


14.8 


13.9 


College offers special education programs 


- 




— 


297 


24.9 


24.8 


25.0 


23.6 


21.2 


24.3 


21.3 


College has k)w tuition 




-- 


- 


18.9 


19.1 


26.4 


27.1 


24.3 


177 


19.3 


16.5 


Advice of guidance couns(:!or 


— 


... 




77 


7.2 


9.8 


9.5 


8.1 


77 


8.2 


7.4 


Wanted to live at home 




— 


- 


12.2 


11.6 


13.5 


12.8 


13.9 


11.1 


11.2 


97 


W;»rited to live near home 




-- 


-- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


-- 


- 


- 


- 


fmyl suggested amending 


-- 


— 


- 


— 


- 






67 


67 


7.5 


6.1 


College representative recruited me 


— 


— 


— 


-- 




- 


- 


5.0 


4.5 


5.3 


5.1 


Athletic d<^;partment locmited mcr 






- 




-- 


- 


— 


— 


- 






Graduates go to top grdd schools 
























Graduates got good jobs 














— 


50.0 


— 


— 


— 


No) accepted ar)ywt>ore else 






— 


36 


37 






.. 


3.5 


37 


3.1 


Advice of somoono who attended 








15.3 


16.0 


17.9 


17.0 


157 


13.6 


15.0 


12.9 


Not offered aki by first choice - 












.. 












Wanted to live awav from homr) 










14.2 


117 


10.8 


107 






— 


THIS COLLEGE IS STUDSNT S 
























First chok» 












— 


75.2 


77.2 


76.0 


74.0 


75.0 


Second choice 














187 


17.4 


17.3 


19.1 


18.6 


Less than second choke !11 












— 


6.1 


5.4 


67 


6.9 


6.4 


NUMBER OF APPLICATIONS SINT TO 
























OTHER COLLEGES 
























None (applied to only one college) 


48.8 


49.8 


60.3 




46.5 


47.6 


- 


46.0 


43.4 


38.9 


35.9 


One 


13.5 


197 


19.4 




18.0 


18.5 


-- 


19.0 


18.0 


17.2 


16.8 


Two 


14.4 


14,0 


14.1 




15.1 


147 


- 


14.4 


14.8 


16.8 


17.8 


Three 


B3 


87 


8.3 




9.5 


9.1 


- 


9.8 


117 


13.4 


14.3 


Four 


4.5 


4.1 


4.2 


- 


5.1 


4.9 


- 


5.2 


5.8 


6.6 


7.2 


Five 


2.3 


2.0 


2.1 




3.0 


2.7 


- 


2.8 


3.0 


37 


4.1 


Six or more 


1,8 


1.6 


17 




2.8 


2.5 


— 


27 


3.2 


3.5 


3.9 


NUMBER OF ACCE:PTANCES FROM 
























OTHER COLLEGES [2] 
























None 




• . 




_- 






— 


30.6 


29.1 


26.3 


22.3 


One 




-- 




- 


-- 




- 


30.4 


28.5 


28.8 


29.4 


Two 
















20.0 


20.3 


22.5 


22.9 


Thr«e 
















10.9 


12.8 


13.1 


147 


Four 
















4.6 


5.2 


5.2 


6.0 


Five 
















17 


20 


2.2 


2.5 


Six or more _ 
















1.8 


2.1 


1.8 


2.3 



CI Results were not comparable to those of other years due to changes in question text or order. 
11] Tex!, order or number o( response options may vary from year to year. 
[2] Students who applied to no other colleges not include. 
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TRENDS FOR Fi^ESHMAN MEN 



1979 1980 1 981 19B2 1983 19M 1985 1986 1967 1988 1969 1990 



COLLEGE CHOICE, APPLICATION 
AND MATRICULATION 

VERY IMPORTANT REASONS NOTED 
IN DECIOINQ TO 00 TO COLLEOE [1] 
My parents wanted me to go 
To bo able to get a better job 
CouW not get a |ob 
To get away from home 
To gain a general education 
and appreciation of ideas 
To improve my reading and study skills 
There was nothing better to do 
To make me a more cultured person 
To be able to make more money 
To learn more about things that interest me 
To meet new and interesting people 
To prepare myself for orad/torof school 



28.0 


29.9 


30.4 


31.2 


29.3 


28.9 


n 


11 


11 


[•] 




32.4 


33.0 


77.5 


76.6 


75.7 


77.0 


74.9 


74.4 


11 
ri 


n 


(1 


[• 




75.4 


77.9 


4.6 


5.7 


5.4 


6.9 


6.0 


5.0 


11 


11 


[• 




6.3 


6.5 


7.4 


8.7 


9.1 


9.6 


9.6 


10.7 


ri 


11 


11 


I* 




14.5 


15.8 


62.1 


59.6 


61.0 


59.8 


56.5 


58.3 


55.0 


55.4 


54.2 


53.6 


55.0 


56.0 


36.3 


36.0 


36.5 


36.6 


37.8 


37.8 


36.9 


36.4 


36.4 


35.6 


35.8 


38.4 


2.1 


2.3 


2.5 


2.5 


2.6 


2.3 


2.6 


2.9 


3.0 


;i.4 


3.0 


3.0 


28.5 


28.2 


27.7 


28.2 


25.7 


27.9 


26.8 


26.4 


27.9 


29.2 


29.5 


33.0 


68.9 


67.8 


70.5 


72.3 


69.7 


70.7 


73.6 


74.0 


74.8 


76.5 


75.6 


77.0 


68.8 


68.9 


68.6 


67.9 


66.3 


67.3 


68.8 


69.7 


68.1 


69.3 


67.9 


68.4 


48.4 


47.0 


46.7 


46.2 


46.6 


48.5 
















44.8 


43.9 


43.4 


43.9 


44.3 


45.1 


43.9 


44.1 


44.3 


46.1 


47.3 


48.5 





5.1 


5.9 


5.4 


5.7 


5.5 


6.1 


5.3 


6.8 


6.3 


6.2 


7.6 


8.1 


4.0 


4.5 


4.0 


4.2 


4.0 


4.1 


4.2 


4.6 


3.9 


4.1 


3.9 


4.5 


45.3 


47.3 


49.3 


50.7 


48.5 


51.7 


52.3 


55.8 


52.9 


54.0 


50.4 


48.6 










19.6 


21.3 


22.3 


26.8 


26.6 


23.0 


225 


21.5 


15.1 


15.2 


14.1 


15.4 


19.0 


18.3 


18.6 


19.9 


18.2 


18.9 


20.7 


22.6 


21.7 


22.6 


221 


21.8 


17.9 


18.2 


18.9 


19.3 


17.6 


18.5 


17.1 


18.5 


16.0 


16.2 


16.6 


19.7 


19.9 


19.5 


20.1 


20.9 


19.8 


20.1 


20.3 


21.3 


7.3 


8.0 


7.3 


7.5 


7.8 


7.9 


7.6 


8.0 


7.2 


7.2 


6.8 


7.5 


10.2 


10.4 


9.4 


10.2 


























16.7 


15.5 


14.3 


15.1 


14.6 


15.6 


14.8 


14.7 


6.4 


6.9 


6.5 


6.9 


6.4 


6.5 


6.9 


7.9 


7.8 


7.9 


7.8 


8.3 


5.6 


5.8 


5.7 


5.3 


3.2 


3.4 


4.0 


4.2 


3.7 


3.9 


4.2 


4.6 










6.4 


6.4 


6.8 


7.0 


6.7 


6.6 


7.1 


7.5 










23.8 


24.5 


24.3 


''3.9 


25.3 




22 6 


23.0 










44.4 


44.4 


45.0 


4S.5 


45.6 


11 


43.3 


41.8 


3.4 


3.1 


3.3 


3.2 


















13.1 


14.0 


13.5 


14.1 




























3.9 


4.0 


4.7 


4.0 


4.5 


5.1 




74.8 


74.8 


73.5 


72.7 


72.6 


72.4 


71.9 


71.5 


69.4 


67.5 


69.0 


70.4 


18.7 


18.9 


19.7 


20.0 


20.5 


20.7 


20.7 


20.7 


22.3 


22.5 


22.2 


22.0 


6.6 


6.3 


6.7 


7.3 


6.8 


6.8 


7.4 


7.8 


8.3 


10.0 


8.8 


7.6 



VERY Important reasons noted 

FOR SELECTINO FRESHMAN COLLEGE 

Relatives wanted me to come here [1] 
Teacher advised me 
College has a good academk: reputatton [1] 
College has a good social reputatton 
Offered financial assistance 
College offers special education programs 
College has low tuitkni 
Advice of guidance counselor 
Wanted to live at home 
Wanted to live near home 
Friend suggested attending 
College representative reauited me 
Athletic department recruited me 
Graduates go to top grad schools 
Gradi«ates get good )obs 
Not accepted anywhere else 
Advice of someone who attended 
Not offered aid by first choice 
Wanted to live away from home 



38.5 


38.5 


37.1 


37.8 


37.1 


33.8 


33.4 


34.9 


34.0 


29.7 


30.2 


30.3 


16.5 


16.3 


16.6 


16.0 


162 


16.5 


18.9 


15.9 


15.0 


13.8 


14.2 


14.9 


16.5 


16.6 


17.0 


16.5 


16.8 


17.4 


16.7 


15.8 


15.7 


16.5 


168 


16.5 


14.0 


14.0 


14.1 


14.2 


14.4 


14.8 


14.6 


14.4 


14.8 


15.9 


15.6 


15.6 


6.6 


6.9 


7.2 


7.2 


7.1 


8.1 


7.5 


8.3 


9.0 


10.1 


9.7 


9.6 


4.0 


3.9 


3.8 


4.0 


4.1 


4.3 


4.3 


5.0 


5.3 


6.2 


6.1 


'3.8 


3Q 


3.9 


4.2 


4.4 


4.3 


5.0 


4.7 


5.6 


6.3 


7.7 


7.5 


7.2 





THIS COLLEGE IS STUDENTS 

First choice 

Second choice 

Less than second choice 111 
NUMBER OF APPLICATIONS SENT TO 
OTHER COLLEGES 

None (applied to only one college) 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six or more 



24.1 


22.1 


21.6 


11 


19.8 


18.9 


18.8 


19.4 


17.9 


15.7 


16.3 


28.6 


28.7 


29.1 


11 


28.7 


28.3 


28.2 


27.4 


27.1 


26.5 


25.9 


22.3 


23.1 


23.5 


11 


23.8 


23.5 


23.6 


22.9 


23.4 


24.4 


23.8 


14.4 


15.1 


14.8 


11 


15.7 


16.2 


16.4 


15.9 


16.8 


17.3 


17.1 


5.9 


6.2 


6.2 


11 


6.7 


7.0 


7.1 


7.7 


8.1 


8.7 


8.9 


2.4 


2.5 


2.4 


11 
11 


2.7 


3.0 


2.9 


3.3 


3.4 


3.7 


4.0 


2.2 


2.3 


2.4 


2.6 


3.0 


2.9 


3.4 


3.3 


3.7 


4.1 



NUMBER OF ACCEPTANCES FROM 
OTHER COLLEGES [21 

None 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six or more 



[•) Results were not comparable to those of other years due to changes in question text or order. 
|1) Text, order or nun)ber of response options may vary from year to year. 
|2) Students who applied to no other colleges not included. 
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TRENDS FOR FRESHMAN MEN 



DEGREE, MAJOR AND 



K^Mnccn nLMriO 




13Ip7 


19oo 


1969 


1970 


4 AT 4 

1971 


4 

1972 


4 A<V1 

1973 


1 A7A 

1974 


4 A7ie 




iJlf f 


19 fO 


HIGHEST ACADEMIC DEGREE 




























PLANNED AT ANY COLLEGE 




























None 


G.1 


4.1 


4.1 


1.9 


1.6 


(1 


3.2 


Cl 


3.8 


3.8 


3.1 


2.3 


2.1 


Vocational certificate 




























Associate or equivalent 


4.1 


5.6 


5.4 


7.1 


5,4 


11 


6.5 


( ] 


6.3 


6.3 


6.7 


6.6 


A 

6.0 


Bachelor's degree (B.A., B.S.. otc.) 


32.5 


32.3 


33,7 


33.7 


33,9 


ri 


33.9 


Cl 


34.6 


32.7 


34.2 


34,8 


35.8 


Master s degree (M.A., M.S., etc.) 


31.2 


32.1 


32.1 


33.2 


31.5 


(') 


26.0 


Cl 


26.4 


27.1 


27.9 


29.4 


30.2 


Ph D. or Ed.D. 


13.7 


14.1 


14.0 


13.4 


12.3 


1*1 


10.6 


(1 


10,0 


10,4 


9.8 


10.2 


9.8 


M.D., D.D.S., D.V.M., or D.O. 


7.4 


7.0 


6,1 


5.9 


67 


Cl 


9.7 


Cl 


9.4 


n.8 


8.3 


7.2 


7.6 


LL.B or J.D. (law) 


(1 


CI 


CI 


CI 


5.6 


Cl 


6.5 


Cl 


6.0 


6.2 


6.0 


5.8 


5.5 


B.D. orM.Div. (divinity) 


0.5 


0 5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


Cl 


0.6 


Cl 


0,7 


0.9 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


Other 


2.1 


1.8 


2.0 


2.1 


2.4 


_. I'l . 


2.9 


1 1 ■ 


2.7 


3.9 


3.3 


2.9 


2.4 


HIGHEST ACADEMIC DEGREE 




























AT FRESHMAN COLLEGE 




























None 












"* 


8.0 


7.1 


7.7 


7.6 


6.9 


5.1 


4.7 


vocattonai certificate 












*" 






"* 


■*" 








Associate or equivalent 














25.6 


27.1 


29,7 


29,1 


27.5 


26.6 


23.8 


Bachelor's degree (B.A., B.S., etc.) 








*'*' 






49.5 


48.4 


46,3 


45,3 


47.7 


60.0 


52.5 


Master s degree (M.A., M.S., etc.) 














8.7 


9.1 


9.0 


8.8 


9.3 


10.3 


1 1 .2 


Ph.D. or Ed.D. 














1.7 


1 .9 


1 .6 


1.7 


1 .8 


4 *9 

1.7 


4 A 

1.8 


M.D., D.D.S., D.V.M., or D.O. 














1.8 


2.2 


1.9 


1.9 


1 .8 


1.8 


1.9 


LL.B. or J.D. (law) 




— 




— 






1.3 


1.5 


1.2 


1.3 


1.2 


1.3 


1.3 


B.D. orM.Div. (divinity) 




— 




— 




** 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.5 


0.7 


0.5 


0.4 


Other 




— * 










3.2 


2.4 


2.4 


3.7 


3.1 


2.6 


2.4 


MAJOR PLANS (AGGREGATED) [1,2] 




























Agriculture (including forestry) 


3.4 


4.1 


3.7 


J. 7 


3.5 


C A 

5.4 


e A 

0.3 


4.4 


C A 

5.9 


0.7 


0 3 


6.4 


A C 

4.0 


Biological sciences 


4.2 


A O 

4.2 


4.1 


3.8 


A 4 

4.1 


4.4 


4.7 


B.d 


f.7 


^ 4 

7.1 


6.7 


A O 

4.8 


A Q 

4.0 


Business 


17.3 


19.3 


19.9 


19.1 


19.6 


18.3 


17.1 


A4 4 

21.1 


20.2 


20.1 


22.5 


23.8 


25.0 


Educatior^ 




A C 

4.6 


D.O 


A O 

4,0 


5.0 


A t£ 

4.0 


A C 

3.0 


0.£ 


A ^ 

4.7 


A C 

4.0 


A C 

4.0 


3,8 


A A 

3,3 


Engineering 


17.9 


17.0 


17.1 


18.0 


15.9 


13.2 


12.7 


12.1 


12.1 


14.0 


15.2 


17.0 


18.8 


English 


1.9 


1.8 


1.7 


1.7 


14 


1 .1 


0.9 


4 A 

1,0 


0.9 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


Health professions (nursing, pre-med, etc.) 


1.0 


4 A 

1.4 


4 A 

1.4 


1.0 


4 A 

1.9 


2.6 


3.4 


4.6 


4 A 

1 .9 


4 O 

1.8 


4 e 

1,0 


0.1 


C A 

0.2 


History or polillcal science 


7.8 


7.5 


7.7 


7.2 


6.4 


5.2 


5.0 


(*1 


4.7 


4.3 


3.7 


3.6 


3.3 


Humanities (other) 


2.4 


2.7 


2.1 


2.4 


2.3 


2.1 


2.4 


2.0 


2.0 


1.7 


1.8 


1.4 


1.9 


Fine arts (applied and performing) 


6.8 


7,1 


7.1 


7.4 


8.2 


8.4 


7.9 


Cl 


6.5 


6.0 


60 


5.4 


4.5 


Mathematics or statistics 


4.6 


4.1 


3.8 


3.3 


3.2 


2.6 


2.2 


1.8 


1.6 


1.1 


1,1 


1.0 


1.1 


Physical sciences 


5.0 


4.5 


4.0 


3.6 


3.4 


3.1 


3.0 


4.2 


4.0 


4.0 


3.9 


3.5 


3.5 


Pre-protessional 


11.3 


10 4 


9.6 


9.4 


10.7 


12.4 


13.3 


"* 


"" 


*" 






"~ 


Social sciences 


(1 


(*1 


(1 


1*1 


5.8 


5.6 


4.9 


Cl 


4.3 


3.7 


3.2 


3.2 


2.6 


Other technical 


3.4 


3.7 


4.1 


5.1 


5.3 


7.3 


8.3 


8.4 


8.9 


10.3 


8,6 


8.2 


8.2 


Other non-technical 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


1.0 


1.3 


1 .4 


1.0 


7.1 


10.2 


10.2 


11.2 


92 


8.8 


Undecided 


1.9 


2.0 


2.1 


2,4 


2.2 


O A 

2.3 


4.4 


4.5 


4.4 


4.6 


4.3 


4.0 


3.9 






























Artist (including performer) 






A O 


A O 

4. J 


D.1 


A Q 

4.y 


E A 

0.2 


O 7 

d.f 


A R 
4.0 


A 1 

4. 1 


R R 

0.0 


R R 

9.0 


A O 

4.9 


Business 


HOC 


17.5 


17,5 


16.9 


17.4 


16.1 


4 C J 

15,4 


f *1 
( 1 


17.6 


17,2 


AA A 

20.9 


22.4 


23.0 


Clergy or other religious worker 


1 .2 


1.9 


1<1 


1.4 


1,3 


4 A 

1 .0 


4 A 

1 .0 


4 A 

1 .0 


1 .3 


1.0 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


College teacher 


C.l 


4 A 


4 O 

1 .3 


1 .J 


4 O 

1.£ 


A a 
U.b 


A ^ 

0,7 


U.9 


0. / 


U.O 


A A 
U.4 


A O 

U.J 


U.J 


Doctor (M.D. or d.d.s.) 


7.4 


C A 

0.4 


D.6 


A e\ 

4.9 


C A 

5.9 


6.4 


7.9 


O 4 

8.1 


6.9 


6.6 


£ A 

0.3 


C A 

0.3 


0.7 


Education (elementary) 


0.8 


0.8 


1.2 


1.0 


0.9 


0.9 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


0.7 


0.6 


0.4 


Education (secondary) 


10.5 


10.4 


11.5 


9.9 


8.7 


6.6 


5.0 


3.5 


3.2 


2,7 


3.1 


2.5 


2.1 


Engineer 


16.3 


15.0 


14.6 


14.5 


13.3 


9,7 


9.6 


9.4 


8.5 


10.2 


13.7 


15.1 


16,5 


Farmer, rancher, or forester 


3.2 


3,3 


2.9 


3,0 


O 4 

J. 1 


A O 

4.8 


4,8 


A A 

4,9 


0.2 


0./ 


A 

4.0 


A A 

4.9 


J./ 


Health professional (non-M.D.) 


3.1 


2.6 


2.8 


2.7 


2.9 


3.8 


4.6 


5.4 


5.5 


5.2 


4.0 


3,7 


3.4 


Lawyer (or judge) 


6.7 


5.8 


5.5 


5.6 


6.2 


6.6 


7.1 


6.7 


5.3 


5.4 


5.5 


5.5 


5.3 


Nurse 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


02 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


02 


Research scientist 


49 


3.9 


3.8 


33 


3.5 


33 


3.1 


3.7 


2.7 


2.5 


3.0 


2.8 


2.7 


Other 


15.8 


16.7 


16.7 


19.3 


19.0 


21.7 


21.3 


Cl 


24.5 


24.5 


21.3 


21.4 


21.2 


Undecided 


n 


10.2 


11.3 


11.6 


11.5 


12.9 


13.4 


10.8 


12.3 


13.5 


9.7 


8.8 


9.6 



(*] Results were not comparable to those of other years due to changes in question text or order. 

(1] Figures for the years 1966-1976 are from annual Norms Reports. Figures fronn 1977-1990 computed from disaggregated majors/careers 
(see Appendix E) 

(2] List of disaggregated majors was expanded in 1970, 1973, 197£ and 1 982. 
(3] List of careers for 1 973-1 976 not directly comparable to other years. 
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TRENDS FOR FRESHMAN MEN 



























t/cUrfcCi mAJUn Mriu 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1967 


1988 


1989 


1990 


CAREER PLANS 


























HIGHEST ACADEMIC DEGREE 


























PLANNED AT ANY COLLEGE 


1.7 


2.4 


2.0 


2.0 


2.2 


1.6 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 


1.8 


1.2 


1.7 


None 








.. 


1.7 


1.2 


1.4 


1.4 


1.6 


0.4 


1.3 


1.9 


Vocational certificate 


5.6 


6.9 


7.2 


6.6 


5.8 


5.3 


5.2 


5.6 


4.4 


3.3 


3.9 


4.7 


Associate or equivalent 


35.4 


37.2 


37.5 


37.8 


36.4 


37.8 


36.3 


37.2 


35.9 


34.0 


33.1 


30.7 


Bachelor's degree (B.A., B.S., etc.) 


32.4 


29.3 


30.9 


30.6 


30.1 


3;.2 


31.5 


32.1 


34.1 


35.8 


36.3 


36.1 


Master's degree (M.A.. M.S.. etc.) 


9.4 


8.5 


8.7 


8.8 


9.0 


9.6 


9.9 


10.3 


10.7 


12.1 


12.0 


12.3 


Ph.D. orEd.D. 


7.0 


7.0 


6 3 


6.3 


6.7 


6.4 


5.9 


5.6 


5.1 


5.5 


5.4 


5.9 


M.D.. D.D.S..D.V.M.,or D.O. 


5.2 


4.9 


4.5 


4.7 


4.3 


4.3 


3.8 


3.7 


4.2 


5.2 


4.9 


4.7 


LL.B.orJ.D. (law) 


0.8 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.8 


0.7 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


B.D. or M.Div. (divinity) 


2.4 


3.1 


2.3 


2.2 


2.9 


2.0 


1.6 


1.6 


1.5 


1.5 


1.5 


1.5 


Other 


























HIGHEST ACADEMIC DEGREE 
AT FRESHMAN COLLEGE 


4.7 


4.9 


4.7 


4.3 


4.0 


3.9 


3.5 


3.5 


3.6 


3.6 


3.7 


4.7 


None 










2.3 


1.6 


1.9 


2.0 


2.4 


0.7 


1.7 


2.5 


Vocational certificate 


24.3 


23.7 


25.5 


26.7 


21.4 


21.4 


20.2 


19.5 


17.2 


14.1 


16.7 


23.3 


Associate or equivalent 


522 


52.6 


52.0 


51.1 


53.0 


54.8 


56.1 


57.6 


57.4 


59.7 


58.9 


51 .0 


Bachelor's degree (B.A., B.S., etc.) 


11.4 


11 1 


11.1 


11.2 


11.0 


11.6 


12.3 


12.2 


13.7 


15.5 


13.3 


12.7 


Master's degree (M.A.. M.S.. etc.) 


1.8 


1.6 


16 


1.7 


1.9 


1.9 


1.9 


1.7 


2.0 


2.1 


2.0 


1.9 


Ph.D. or Ed.D. 


1.7 


1.9 


1.5 


1.7 


1.9 


1.6 


1.4 


1.3 


1.2 


1.4 


1.1 


1.1 


M.D., D.D.S.,D.V.M..or D.O. 


1? 


1.2 


1.1 


1.1 


1.3 


1.1 


0.8 


0.7 


0.8 


1.2 


0.9 


0.8 


LL.B.orJ.D. (law) 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.8 


0.5 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


B.D. or M.Div. (divinity) 


2.2 


2.6 


2.1 


1.9 


2.5 


,1.7 


1.6 


1.2 


1.3 


1.4 


1.3 


1.7 


Other 


























MAJOR PLANS (AGGREGATED) [1] 


4.5 


4.1 


5.0 


3.8 


2.9 


3.3 


3.2 


2.8 


2.6 


2.4 


2.0 


2.0 


Agriculture (including forestry) 


4.3 


3.7 


3.9 


3.7 


4.1 


4.1 


3.4 


4.0 


3.8 


4.1 


3.8 


4.0 


Biological sciences 


25.1 


22.9 


22.7 


22.3 


22.7 


25.1 


25.7 


26.6 


28.6 


27.6 


25.9 


22.1 


Business 


3.6 


33 


2.8 


2.4 


2.9 


2.8 


3.3 


3.8 


4.0 


3.8 


4.0 


4.6 


Education 


19.2 


21.0 


21.3 


22.3 


20.6 


20.1 


19.3 


19.7 


17.0 


17.5 


18.8 


17.8 


Engineering 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.8 


0.9 


1.0 


0.9 


1.0 


English 


4.7 


4.7 


4.2 


4.2 


4.6 


4.8 


4.4 


4.3 


3.8 


4.5 


4.8 


5.9 


Health professions (nursing, pre-mer'. etc.) 


3.2 


3.0 


2.9 


2.9 


2.7 


3.2 


3.4 


3.5 


3.7 


4.3 


4.2 


4.3 


History or political science 


1.7 


1.7 


1.8 


1.6 


1.6 


1.4 


1.7 


1.6 


2.2 


1.8 


1.7 


1.7 


Humanities (other) 


4.8 


5.1 


4.3 


4.2 


4.1 


3.9 


4.2 


4.4 


5.0 


4.9 


5.1 


5.8 


Fine arts (applied and performing) 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.9 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


Mathematics or statistics 


3.2 


2.9 


2.9 


2.6 


2.5 


2.5 


2.3 


2.2 


2.3 


2.3 


2.4 


2.3 


Physical sciences 






















.. 


— 


Preprofessional 


2.7 


23 


2.2 


2.0 


2.2 


2.8 


2.7 


2.8 


3.0 


3.4 


3.1 


3.4 


Social sciences 


8.9 


10.9 


12.3 


14.6 


15.5 


12.2 


10.4 


8.9 


7.4 


6.4 


7.7 


7.7 


Technical (other) 


8.9 


8.9 


8.4 


D.2 


8.5 


8.2 


9.5 


8.3 


9.6 


9.1 


9.1 


10.5 


Nontechnical (other) 


3.9 


3.8 


3.9 


3.7 


4.0 


4.1 


4.7 


5.4 


5.4 


5.9 


5.7 


6.0 


Undecided 


























CAREER PLANS (AGGREGATED) [1] 


5.6 


5.5 


5.3 


5.1 


5.1 


4.9 


5.5 


5.5 


6.5 


6.1 


5.5 


5.2 


Artist (including performer) 


23.0 


21.7 


21.3 


20.9 


21.4 


23.5 


25.2 


25.8 


27.6 


26.5 


24.4 


20.5 


Business 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


Clergy or other religious worker 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


College teacher 


5.2 


5.3 


4.9 


5.0 


5.4 


52 


4.8 


4.6 


4.2 


4.6 


4.6 


4.5 


Doctor (M.D.orD.D.S.) 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


04 


0.5 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.9 


' Education (elementary) 


2.2 


20 


1.7 


1.5 


1.9 


1.9 


2.2 


2.7 


2.8 


2.9 


3.0 


3.2 


Education (secondary) 


16.8 


19.1 


19.5 


20.6 


18.8 


18.5 


17.7 


17 4 


15.2 


15.7 


16.5 


14.9 


Engineer 


3.8 


3.4 


4.3 


33 


2.5 


2.7 


2.5 


2.4 


1.9 


2.1 


1.8 


1.7 


Farmer, rancher, or forester 


3.1 


2.9 


2.5 


2.4 


2.9 


2.9 


2.8 


2.7 


2.8 


3.0 


3.0 


3.5 


Health professional (non-M.D.) 


5.0 


4.8 


4.5 


4.7 


4.2 


4.4 


4.1 


4.1 


4.5 


5.5 


5.3 


4.9 


Lawyer (or judge) 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.7 


Nurse 


2.4 


2.2 


2.0 


1.8 


1.8 


1.9 


1.7 


1.8 


1.8 


2.0 


1.9 


1.7 


Research scientist 


21.9 


22.8 


23.7 


25.4 


25.8 


23.4 


22.8 


21.4 


20.9 


20.3 


22.2 


26.9 


Other 


9.4 


8.9 


8.8 


8.1 


8.8 


9.2 


9.2 


9.9 


9.9 


9.8 


10.0 


10.3 


Undecided 



(1] Figures for Iheyears 1966-1976 are from annual Norms Reports. Figures from 19;'7- 1990 computed from disaggregated majors/careers 
(see Appendix E) 

(2] List ot disaggregated majors was expanded in 1970. 1973, 1978 arnJ 1982. 
[3| List of careers for 1 973-1 976 not directly comparable to other years. 
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TRENDS FOR FRESHMAN MEN 

DEGREE, MAJOR AND 





1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 


i973 


MAJOR PLANS (DISAGGREGATED) [1] 






Arts end Huminltitt 






Art, line and applied 


mm mm mm mm mm mm mm mm mm 1 3 


4 4 

1.1 


English, language and literature 


A £ 

mm mm mm mm mm mm mm mm mm mm mm ^1 Q 


0.7 


History 


4 A 

mm m^ mm mm mm mm mm | 11 


A A 

0.9 


Journalism 


A n 

mm mm mm mm mm mm mm mm mm mm mm 11 \4 


1.0 


Language (except English) 


A O 

mm mm mm mm mm mm ^m mm m^ mm mm 11 ^ 


A O 

0.2 


Music 


mm ^ 


1.5 


Philosophy 


A O 

— - — — - - - — - 0.2 


A O 

0.2 


Theater or drama 




A £ 

0.6 


Speech or drama 


mm mm mm mm mm mm 0 5 




Speech 


mm mm mm mm mm mm mm mm mm mm 


A 4 

0.1 


Theology or religion 


mm mm mm mm mm mm mm mm mm mm mm Q J 


A CT 

0.5 


Other arts and humanities 


mm mm mm mm mm mm mm mm mm mm mm \| .0 


A A 


Biological Scitnctt 






Biology (general) 


O A 

----- - — — - — - 2.0 


O A 

2.0 


Biochemistry or biophysics 


---- - - - - - - - - 0.5 


0.6 


Botany 


A O 

— — — — — — — - 0.2 


A O 

0.2 


Marine (life) sciences; 


- - - - - - - -• - - 0.9 


0.7 


Microbiology or bacteriology 


----- - 0.2 


0.2 


Zoology 


- — - - - - - - - - 0.4 


0.4 


Other biological sciences 


0.6 


A *V 

0.7 


Butlnttt 






Accounting 


----- - - - - - - 71 


7.2 


Business administration (general) 


----- - - „ - - - - 8.9 


9.2 


Finance 


- 0.8 


0.9 


Marketing 


--« — -- — ^ ^ 


4 c 

1.0 


Management 


----- 4.8 


5.3 


Secretarial studies 


- - ---- - - - - - - - 0.0 


A A 

0.0 


Other business 


A O 

0.9 


A A 

0.9 


Education 






Business education 


• •i •- — ••> -• mm mm mm mm mm CI 


0.1 


Elementary education 


0.3 


0.3 


Music or art education 


----- - - - - - 0.3 


0.2 


Physical education or recreation 


" 2.1 


1.9 


Secondary education 


- - -. - - - - - - - - 0.7 


0.5 


Special education 


0.2 


0.2 


Other education 


~ "^'^ 


0.1 


Engineering 






Aeronautical or astronautical 




"* 

1 .r 


Civil 




2.9 


onemtcai 


4 4 




Electrical or electronic 


— — — 5 9 


A A 


inousiriai 


— — — .- -- — — — — {jf 


A O 


Mechanical 


- - - - - - - 34 


3.7 


Other engineering 




2.9 


Physical Scltncet 






Astronomy 


A A 

- - - - - - - 0.2 


0.2 


Atmospheric sciences 


■* 


0.2 


Chemistry 


----- - - - - - - - 


1.2 


Earth science 




0.5 


Marine sciences 


0 5 


A A 

0.4 


Mathematics 




4 A 

1.0 


Physics 


— — — — — — — — — — — u.o 


A O 


Statistics 


A 4 

• • mm mm mm mm mm mm mm mm W.I 


A 4 

0.1 


Other physical sciences 


no 


A O 
U.£ 


Profattlonal 






Architecture or urt)an planning 


— — ^3 


4 O 

l.O 


Home economics 


.- — — — — — — — — — — 01 


A 4 

U.I 


Health lecnnoiogy 


— — -- — — mm — ^0 


A O 

O.o 


Library or archival sciences 


----- - - - 0.0 


0.0 


Nursing 


0.2 


0.2 


Pharmacy 


0.7 


0.6 


Predentistry, premedicine, prevet 


• - - 3.8 


4.0 


Therapy (physical, occupational, etc.) 


mm m* m^ mm «• -- -- —m 0.4 


0.4 


Other professional 




1.4 



[1] Data collected In disaggregated form but not reported In 1966-1976. 
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TRENDS FOR FRESHMAN MEN 



1g79 1980 19B1 1982 1983 19B4 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 



DEGREE, MAJOR AND 
CAREER PLANS 

MAJOR PLANS (DISAGGREGATED) [1] 



Arts and Humanltivs 



1.5 


1.6 


1 .0 


4 e 

1 .5 


4 

1.7 


4 A 

1 .4 


4 C 

1 .5 


% i\ 


9 9 


1 A 

1 .0 


1 7 


1 R 

1 .o 


Art fino pnd aooliod 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


A C 

0.6 


A '7 

0.7 


A 

U.7 


A O 

0.8 


A Q 

U.9 


1 A 

1 .U 


ft Q 

U.9 


1 ft 

1 .u 


Pnali<;h laiKiuaao and litoraturd 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.9 


A O 

0.9 


4 A 

1 .u 


4 4 

1 .1 


4 4 

1 .1 


4 i 


1 > J 




1.3 


1.2 


1.3 


1.2 


1 .0 


1 .1 


1 .1 


4 4 

1 .1 


4 4 

1 .1 


4 4 

1 .1 


1 A 

1 .U 


ft Q 




0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


A O 

0.2 


A O 

0.2 


A O 

0.2 


A O 

0.2 


A 9 
U.£ 


A 9 
U.£ 


U.J 


ft 9 
u.c 


ft 9 
u.b 


Lanauaofi (oxcGDt Enalish) 


1.4 


1.4 


1 .3 


4 4 

1.1 


4 4 

1 .1 


4 A 

1 .u 


4 4 

1 .1 


1 9 


4 4 

1 .1 


1 . 1 


1 . 1 


i i 

1 . 1 


Music 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


A O 

0.2 


A O 

0.2 


A O 
U.^ 


A O 

U.J 


A 1 
U.J 


ft *x 
U.J 


ft 9 
U.C 


PhilAQOohv 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


A e 

0.5 


A E 

0.5 


A R 

U.D 


A R 

U.D 


A R 

U.D 






*" 






















Spooch or drama 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


A 4 

0.1 


A 4 

0.1 


A 4 
0.1 


A 4 

U.1 


A 1 

U.1 


A 1 

U.1 


ft 1 

U. 1 


Snpfich 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


0.3 


A O 

0.3 


A O 

0.2 


A O 

0.3 


A O 

U.J 


A Q 

U.J 


A 9 
U.£ 


ft 9 
U.£ 


ft 'X 

U.J 


Thfiolodv or roliaion 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


A A 
0.4 


A Q 

U.9 


A R 

U.D 


A C 

U.5 


A R 

U.D 


Dfhor arte and humanitids 


















1.8 


1 .7 


1 .7 


1,o 


1 .b 


4 D 


4 •» 

1 ./ 


1 .b 


4 7 


1 .0 


1 .o 


1 


Bioloav (aonGral) 


0.5 


0.5 


A C 

0.9 


A C 

0.5 


A C 
0.0 


A A 

U.b 


A K 

U.D 


A A 

U.O 


A A 

U.O 


O A 

U.O 


ft s 


ft *^ 

U.9 


Biochom^try or biophysics 


0.1 


0.1 


A 4 

0.1 


A 4 

0.1 


C.I 


A 4 

U. 1 


A A 

u.u 


A 1 

U. 1 


A 1 

U. 1 


ft 1 

w. 1 


ft 1 


0 1 


Botany 


0.7 


0.5 


0.5 


A A 

0.4 


A A 

0.4 


A C 

0.5 


A O 

0.3 


A R 

U.O 


A A 
\jA 


ft R 

U.D 


ft ^ 

U.9 


ft R 

U.O 


Marine flife) scidncos 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


A O 

0.2 


A O 

0.3 


A O 
U.£ 


A 9 
U.£ 


A 9 
U.C 


A 9 
U.£ 


ft 9 

U.£ 


ft 9 

U.£ 


ft 1 

U. 1 


MicrobioloQV or bar'.driolOQV 


0.4 


03 


03 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


A O 

0.3 


A O 

0.3 


A o 

0.2 


A O 

U.J 


A 9 

U.£ 


ft 1 

U.J 


7nnlAn\/ 


0.6 


0.5 


0.6 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


A c 

0.0 


A C 

0.5 


A A 

U.O 


k^irivr u Utugii*«u 






















Ruclnscs 


6.3 


5.9 


5.3 


5.5 


5.5 


5.7 


5.7 


5.5 


O./^ 


R A 

D.O 


R A 

D.O 


A A 


Accountino 

r^wWUI III! 1^4 


9.4 


8.2 


8.5 


7.9 


7.8 


8.5 


8.2 


8.3 


b.O 


a A 
b.4 


7 il 

(A 


A R 

O.D 


Riicinocc Admini(«tratinn ^nfinfirah 

DUdlllVoo civji 1 III ciiiui 1 ^^viiviay 


0.9 


0.8 


1.0 


1.2 


1 .4 


1 .7 


O 4 

2.1 


2.5 


Q 9 
J.£ 


Q A 

J.U 


9 Q 
£.b 


9 1 


Pinanro 

« II lai ii«v 


1.8 


1.7 


1.6 


1 .7 


1.9 


2.2 


9 ^ 

2.4 


9 "7 


3.3 


J. 1 


1 9 

J.£ 


9 n 

b.O 


Markotlnn 

ff viui r\wiii i\J 


5.6 


5.3 


5.2 


5.0 


5.1 


C A 

5.9 


0.2 


C 9 

b.c 


A 1 

0.1 


R Q 

D.9 


R A 


•t.O 


ManaoAmfint 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


A A 

0.0 


A A 

0.0 


A A 

0.0 


A A 

U.U 


ft ft 

U.U 


ft ft 

U.U 


Sorrolarial <%tLidiA(» 

WWIOIflllCIt 9IUMIV9 


1.1 


1.0 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


1.1 


1.1 


1 .4 


4 c 

1 .5 


4 C 

1 .0 


1 R 

1 .D 


1 .J 


















Education 


0.1 


0.1 


A 4 

0.1 


A A 

U. 1 


A 4 

U. 1 


A 4 

U. 1 


A O 

U.J 


A Q 

U.J 


A 1 

U.J 


ft 9 
U.£ 


ft 9 


0 9 

W.b 


Business education 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


A O 

0.3 


A A 

0.4 


A C 

U.O 


A R 

U.D 


A R 

U.D 


ft R 

U.D 


ft 7 

u. / 


Elfimfintaiv education 


0.2 


0.3 


A O 

0.2 


A O 


A O 
U.£ 


U.£ 


A 9 
U.c 


A 9 


A 1 

U.J 


ft 9 

U.£ 


0 9 


0.4 


Music or art education 


2.2 


1 .7 


4 C 

1 .0 


A O 

1 .£ 


1 .0 


1 A 


1 A 


1 .0 


1 R 


1 .J 


1 S 


1 .5 


Physical education or recreation 


0.5 


0.6 


A C 

0.5 


A C 

0.9 


A "7 


A e 

U.b 


U.o 


1 A 


1 9 


1 A 


1 d 


1 .5 


Secondary educ»ation 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


A 4 

0.1 


A 4 

0.1 


A 4 

U.I 


A 1 

U. 1 


A 1 

U. 1 


A 1 

U. 1 


ft 1 

U. 1 


ft 1 

U. 1 


Soedal education 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


A 4 

0.1 


A 4 

0.1 


A 1 

U. 1 


A 1 

U. 1 


A 1 

U. 1 


ft 1 

U. 1 


ft 1 


ft 9 

u.b 


Other education 

^^IIIVI wXJUWUIIWIt 


















EnolnAerlna 


1 .B 


2.0 


2.2 


2.3 


2.2 


9 C 


9 i4 


O A 

O.U 


9 fl 

£.0 


'X ft 

J.U 


9 Q 


9 5 
b 


Aeronautical or astronautical 


2.2 


2.2 


O A 


4 £t. 




1 .b 


1 .0 


1 A 

1 .o 




1 n 


9 0 


2.5 


Civil 


1.5 


1.6 


1 .7 


4 f 

1 .7 


4 A 

1 .4 


4 A 

1 .0 


1 A 

1 .u 


1 A 

1 .U 


A a 

U.b 


A Q 

U.O 


ft Q 

U.9 


1 ft 


Chemical 

1 Ivl 1 1 1 wUt 


6.2 


7.3 


6.8 


(A 




f.O 


*7 A 
(A 


7 9 


K Q 


A 

o.o 






ElGCtrical or electronic 


0.9 


0.0 


A a 

U.b 


A a 

U.b 


A *7 

U./ 


A A 

U.b 


A A 

U.O 


A A 

U.O 


n R 

U.P 


ft 


0.5 


0.5 


Industrial 


3.8 


4.3 


4.5 


4.8 


A 4 
4.1 


A 
4.U 


A A 
4.U 


J.b 


1 A 
oA 


Q A 
J.O 


d ft 

*♦ .u 


A ft 


Mfichaniral 


?.8 


2.8 


3.3 


3.7 


2.9 


2.6 


2.3 


2.5 


O A 

2.0 


9 9 


9 A 

£.0 


9 R 

£.D 


Othor Anflindorino 

WlllVf VI l^ll IWIII IJl 


















Phvslcal SclanCAS 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


A O 

0.2 


A 4 

0.1 


Actf AriAfni/ 
MbuUilOllI J 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


A 4 

0.1 


A 4 

0.1 


A 1 

U.1 


A 1 

U. 1 


A 9 

U.£ 


ft 9 

U.£ 


ft 9 

U.£ 


ft 1 

U. 1 


Atmospheric sciences 


1.1 


1.1 


1 .1 


A n 

0.9 


4 A 

1 .u 


4 A 

1 .u 


A Q 

U.9 


A Q 

U.9 


A 7 

U./ 


ft n 

U.O 


ft 7 

U» r 


ft fl 


Chemistry 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


A S. 

0.5 


A O 

0.3 


A O 

0.3 


A 9 

U.£ 


A 9 


A 9 
U.£ 


ft 9 

U.£ 


ft 9 
U.& 


ft 9 

u.b 


Earth science 


0.4 


A O 

0.2 


A O 

0.2 




A 9 
U.£ 


n 9 


A 9 


w. 1 


n 1 

w. 1 


ft 1 


0.2 


0.2 


Marine sciences 


07 


0.7 


A C 
0.0 


A €1 

U.b 


A Q 
U.b 


A Q 
U.b 


A fl 


U.O 


0 A 

U.O 


ft f\ 

U.U 


0.7 


0.7 


Mathematics 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


A C 

0.0 


A 

0.7 


A ^ 

0.7 


A ^ 


A 7 

U./ 


ft 7 

U. / 


ft 7 

u. / 


ft 7 

U. r 


Phvsics 

1 1 IV w w 


0.0 


00 


0.0 


A A 

0.0 


A A 

0.0 


A A 

0.0 


A A 

U.U 


A 1 

U. 1 


A A 

U.U 


ft ft 

U.U 


ft ft 

U.U 


ft ft 
w.V/ 


Statistics 

lUllwllWw 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


A O 

0.2 


A O 

0.2 


A 4 
U. 1 


A 1 
U.1 


A 1 

U. 1 


A 9 
U.£ 


ft 9 
U.£ 


ft 9 

u.b 


0 9 

w.b 


Other physical sciences 
















Profosslonal 


1.8 


2.0 


1.4 


1.5 


1.2 


1.4 


1.5 


1.5 


1.6 


1.9 


2 2 


3.0 


Architecture or urban planning 


02 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


Home economics 


08 


08 


0.6 


06 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


Health technology 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


00 


0.0 


0.0 


00 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


00 


0.0 


Library or archival sciences 


02 


02 


02 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


03 


0.3 


0.7 


Nursing 


0.5 


0.4 


03 


0.3 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


05 


04 


0.7 


0.7 


0.9 


Pharmacy 


3.6 


3.6 


3.1 


32 


3.3 


3.2 


3.1 


2 9 


2.5 


2.6 


2.8 


2.9 


Predentist7. premedicine. prevet 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


0.5 


0.6 


08 


0.7 


0.7 


08 


0.9 


1.0 


1.4 


Therapy (physical, occupational, etc.) 


1.4 


1.4 


1.3 


1.2 


1.2 


1 1 


1.1 


1.0 


1.4 


1.2 


1.1 


1.1 


Other professional 



(1) Data collected in disaggregated form but not reported in 1966-1976. 



TRENDS FOR FRESHMAN MEN 

DEGREE, MAJOR AND 



CAREER PLANS 


1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 


1978 


MAJOR PLANS (DISAGGREGATED) [1] 






Social Scltncts 






Anthropology 


0.1 


0.1 


Economics 


- - - - — - Q _5 


0.5 


Geography 


- 0 1 


0.0 


Political science 


2 6 


2.4 


Psychology 


1 4 


1.2 


Social work 


0.5 


0.4 


Sociology 


- 0.4 


0.2 


Other social sciences 


02 


0.2 


Ethnic studies 






Women's studies 






Technical Fitlds 






Building trades 


0.9 


1.2 


Data processing/computer programming 


1.7 


1.8 


Drafting or design 


0.9 


0.9 


Electronics 


- 17 


1.5 


Mechanics 


09 


0.9 


Other technical 


0.8 


07 


Othtr Majors 






Agriculture 


3.3 


3.1 


Communications (radio, T.V.) 


1 .7 


17 


Computer science 


12 


1.6 


Forestry 


21 


1.4 


Law enforcement 


2.7 


2.3 


Military science 


0.2 


0.2 


Other fields 


1 .1 


0.9 


Undecided 


4.0 


3.9 


CAREER PLANS (DISAGGREGATED) [1] 






Accountant or actuary 


67 


6.4 


Actor or entertainer 


0.8 


0.8 


Architect or urban planner 


2 6 


2.5 


Artist 


1.4 


1.0 


Business, clerical 


- 0.3 


0.3 


Business executive 


10.6 


11.3 


Business owner 


4.0 


4.1 


Business, sales 


1 .1 


1.2 


Clergy or other religious worker 


0 8 


0.8 


Clinical psychologist 


06 


0.5 


College teacher 


0.3 


0.3 


Computer programmer 


32 


4.0 


Conservationist or forester 


29 


1.9 


Dentist (including orthodontist) 


1.4 


1.4 


Dietitian or home economist 


0,1 


0.1 


Engineer 


15.1 


16.5 


Farmer, rancher, or forester 


2.0 


1.8 


Foreign service worker 


0.3 


0.3 


Homemaker (full-time) 


0 0 


0.0 


Interior decorator 


0,1 


0.1 


Interpreter (translator) 


- 0,0 


0.1 


Laboratory technician or hyglenist 


0 9 


07 


Law enforcement officer 


24 


2.2 


Lawyer (or judge) 


5.5 


5.3 


Military service (career) 


17 


1.8 


Musician (performer, composer) 


17 


1.6 


Nurse 


0.3 


0.2 


Optometrist 


0.3 


0.3 


Pharmacist 


08 


0.7 


Physician 


39 


4.3 


School counselor 


02 


0.1 


School principal, superintendent 


0.0 


0.0 


Research scientist 


2.8 


2.7 


Social or welfare worker 


0.8 


0.6 


Statistician 


0.1 


0.1 


Therapist (occupational, physical, etc.) 


0.5 


0.5 


Elementary teacher 


0,6 


0.4 


Secondary teacher 


2.3 


2.0 


Veterinarian 


1.1 


1.1 


Writer or journalist 


1 .5 


1.4 


Skilled worker 


- 3.5 


3.1 


Other 


59 


5.7 


Undecided 


8.8 


9.6 



(1| Data collected in disaggrec^ialed form but not reported In 1966-1976. 
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TRENDS FOR FRESHMAN MEN 



1979 


19B0 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 




i AAA 


4 AAA 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0 1 


0.1 


0.1 


A 4 

0.1 


0.1 


05 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.6 


0.5 


0.6 


0.7 


0.8 


0.7 


0.6 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


2.3 


2.2 


2.1 


2.2 


2.0 


2.3 


2.5 


2.5 


2.6 


3.2 


3.1 


3.0 


lis 


1.1 


i!i 


1.0 


1.2 


1.4 


1.5 


1.6 


1.6 


1.9 


1.7 


1.8 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


A O 

O.J 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0 1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


A O 

0.2 


-- 






0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


A A 
0.0 








0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


A A 

0.0 


0.8 


1.1 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


0.9 


0.7 


0.4 


0.3 


0.9 


1.9 


2.1 


2.5 


3.1 


4.3 


4.4 


2.9 


2.6 


1 .9 


1.4 


1 .3 


1 .£ 


1 .U 


1.0 


1.0 


1.C 


0.9 


1.0 


1.0 


0.9 


1.0 


0.5 


0.6 


A O 

0.9 


A n 
O.U 


1.3 


2.0 


1.5 


1.9 


1.4 


1.2 


1.1 


0.9 


0.6 


0.5 


A O 


A 7 


0.9 


1.2 


1.1 


1.0 


1.3 


0.9 


0.9 


1.0 


1.2 


0.5 


1.1 


4 O 


0.7 


0.7 


1.1 


1.0 


1.2 


1.2 


1.1 


0.9 


0.8 


0.5 


A a 

O.O 


4 O 


3.1 


3.1 


3.5 


2.7 


2.0 


2.5 


2.1 


1.7 


2.1 


1.5 


1.3 


1 .3 


1.9 


2.0 


22 


2 0 


22 


1.9 


2.4 


2.3 


2.8 


2.6 


2.4 


2.1 


2.1 


2.7 


3.9 


4.9 


5.4 


4.3 


3.1 


2.6 


2.3 


2.4 


2.3 


2.0 


1.4 


1.0 


1.5 


1.1 


0.9 


0.8 


1.1 


1.1 


0.5 


0.9 


0.7 


0.7 


2.0 


1.9 


1.5 


2.1 


2.2 


2.1 


2.4 


1.8 


2.3 


2.2 


2.1 


2.6 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


02 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


A A 

0.4 


1.1 


1.0 


1.2 


0.9 


1.0 


1.3 


1.3 


1.1 


1.3 


1 .4 


4 4 


1 .o 


3.9 


3.8 


3.9 


3.7 


4.0 


4.1 


4.7 


5.4 


5.4 


5.9 


5.7 


C A 

O.O 


5.6 


5.4 


4.9 


5.1 


5.0 


5.2 


5.5 


5.1 


5.3 


5.4 


5.2 


A n 

4.0 


0.9 


0.9 


0.8 


0.7 


0.8 


0.7 


0.9 


0.9 


1 .1 


1 .0 


A n 

0.9 


U.O 


2.8 


2.8 


2.2 


2.2 


1.9 


2.2 


2.3 


2.3 


2.5 


2,8 


3.0 




1.3 


1.4 


1.3 


1.3 


1.5 


1.3 


1.4 


1.4 


2.0 


1 .7 


1 .6 


4 C 

1 .5 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


11.6 


11.1 


11.2 


10.8 


1 1.3 


12.5 


13.6 


13.9 


14.9 


14.0 


12 8 


10.8 


4.5 


4.1 


4.1 


3.9 


4.0 


4.5 


4.7 


5.3 


5.7 


5.7 


5.0 


4.5 


1.3 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1.3 


1.4 


1.5 


1.7 


1.4 


1.4 


1 .4 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


n A 

0.4 


0.5 


0.4 


04 


0.3 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


A ^ 

0.6 


A C 

U.O 


0.3 


02 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


f\ A 


4.7 


5.6 


7.5 


9.7 


10.2 


7.7 


5.7 


4.6 


3.7 


3.0 




<i. 1 


1.8 


1.4 


1.9 


1.3 


1.1 


1.1 


1.3 


1.4 


1.0 


1 .3 


4 A 

1 .0 




1.2 


1.2 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


O.o 


O.O 


A C 

U.D 


U.O 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0 0 


0.1 


0.0 


A A 

0.0 


U.U 


16.8 


19.1 


19.5 


20.6 


18.8 


18.5 


17.7 


17.4 


15.2 


15.7 


4 £ C 

16.5 


14.9 


2.0 


2.0 


2.4 


2.0 


1.4 


1.6 


1.2 


1.0 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


A O 

O.b 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


A C 

O.O 


A C 

U.O 


0.0 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


A 4 

0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.0 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.0 


A 4 
0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


A 4 
0.1 


0.6 


0.6 


0.4 


0.5 


0.7 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0 3 


A O 

0.3 


A O 


1.7 


1.8 


1.4 


1.9 


1.8 


1.8 


2.0 


1 .7 


2.1 


2.0 


4 n 

1 .y 




5.0 


4.8 


4.5 


4.7 


42 


4.4 


4.1 


4.1 


4.5 


D.5 




A Q 


1.9 


1.7 


1.8 


1.6 


2.0 


2.1 


2.0 


2.3 


1 .£ 


2.1 


4 7 


O A 


1.6 


1.5 


1.5 


1.4 


1.2 


1.2 


1.5 


1 .5 


1 .0 


1 .4 


4 A 

1 .4 


1 .O 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


A O 

0.3 


\J,f 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 




U.O 


0.6 


0.5 


0.4 


0.3 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.6 


0.5 


0.8 


A O 

O.O 


A n 
0.9 


4.0 


4.1 


4.0 


4.1 


4.5 


4.5 


4.1 


3.9 


3.6 


4.0 


4.0 


3 9 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


0.1 


A A 

0.0 


2.4 


22 


2.0 


1.8 


1.8 


1.9 


1.7 


1.8 


1.8 


2.0 


1 .9 


4 7 

1 .7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.4 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0 3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


A O 

0.3 


A O 

0.3 


0.1 


0 1 


0.1 


0.1 


0 1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


U.1 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


07 


0.9 


0.8 


0.9 


1.1 


1 .0 


4 n 
1 


1 .0 




U.D 






u.o 




0.5 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.9 


2.1 


1.9 


1.6 


1.4 


1.8 


1.8 


2.1 


2.6 


2.7 


2.7 


2.8 


3.0 


0.9 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


0.5 


1.7 


1.6 


1.7 


1.6 


15 


1.6 


1.6 


1.6 


1.8 


1.9 


1.6 


1.5 


2.7 


3.2 


3.1 


2.9 


2.7 


2.4 


2.9 


2.6 


2.3 


1.2 


2.5 


4.1 


62 


5.8 


6.1 


5.6 


5.5 


5.3 


5.8 


5.8 


6.1 


6.2 


7.6 


8.9 


9.4 


8.9 


8.8 


8.1 


8.8 


9.2 


9.2 


9.9 


9.9 


9.8 


10.0 


10.3 



DEGREE, MAJOR AND 
CAREER PLANS 

MAJOR PLANS (DISAGGREGATED) [1] 
SoclttI Self nets 

Anthropology 

Economics 

Geography 

Political science 

Psychology 

Social work 

Sociology 

Other social sciences 
Ethnic studies 
Women's studies 
Technical Fields 
Building trades 

Data processing/computer programming 
Drafting or design 
Electronics 
Mechanics 
Othor technical 
Other Majors 
Agriculture 

Communications (radio. T.V.) 
Computer science 
Forestry 

Law enforcement 
Military science 
Olher fields 

Undecided 



CAREER PLAKS (DISAGGREGATED) [1] 

Accountant or actuary 
Actor or entertainer 
Architect or urban planner 
Artist 

Business, clerical 
Business executive 
Business owner 
Business, sales 

Clergy or other religious Vforker 
Clinical psychologist 
College teacher 
Computer programmer 
Conservationist or forester 
Dentist (including orthodontist) 
Dietitian or home economist 
Engineer 

Farmer, rancher, or forester 

Foreign service worker 

Homemaker (full-time) 

Interior decorator 

Interpreter (translator) 

Laboratory technician or hygienisl 

Law enforcement officer 

Lawyer (or judge) 

Military service (career) 

Musician (performer, composer) 

Nurse 

Optometrist 

Pharmacist 

Physician 

School counselor 

School principal, superintendent 

Research scientist 

Social or welfare worker 

Statistician 

Therapist (occupational, physical, etc.) 

Elementary teacher 

Secondary teacher 

Veterinarian 

Writer or journalist 

Skilled worker 

Other 

Undecided 



(1) Data collected In disaggregated form but not reported in 196;3-1976. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

6S 
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TRENDS FOR FRESHMAN MEN 



COLLEGE EXPERIENCES 



AND EXPECTATIONS 


1966 


1967 


1966 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


PLANNED RESIDENCE FOR FALL 




























With parents or relatives 

















43.1 


42.7 


40.8 


44.9 


42.2 


37.2 


Other private home, apartment or room 














.. 


6.7 


6.5 


8.4 


7.6 


7.7 


6.6 


College dormito^ 














.. 


46.7 


47.9 


47.3 


44.3 


46.7 


52.7 


Fraternity or sorority house 


— 






— 




>- 


-- 


0.8 


M 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.9 


Other campus student housing 














.. 


1.4 


1.0 


1.7 


1.5 


1.7 


1.8 


Other type of housinq 
















1.3 


0.8 


1.1 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


PREFERRED RESIDENCE FOR FALL 




























With parents or relatives 


__ 












__ 





23.7 


23.9 


23.9 


23.3 


20.4 


Other private home, apartment or room 


















30.3 


28.8 


30.5 


27.4 


25.8 


College dormitory 












__ 






35.3 


36.6 


34.2 


38.5 


42.3 


Fraternity or sorority house 












__ 






4.4 


3.5 


4.1 


4.3 


5.0 


Other campus student housing 


















3.2 


3.8 


3.8 


3.8 


3.8 


Other type of housing 




«• 














3.0 


3.5 


3.5 


2.7 


2.6 


STUDENTS ESTIMATE CHANCES ARE 




























VERY GOOD THAT THEY WILL [1] 




























Be satisfied with this college 






__ 




61.6 




54.7 


48.7 


47.1 


48.3 


45.3 


4B.^ 


50.4 


Make at least a B average 












.. 


31.7 


33.7 


35.8 


38.2 


40.1 


40.3 


41.0 


Graduate with honors 




4.2 


4.2 


4.6 


5.6 


.. 


8.8 


10.6 


10.6 


11.7 


11.9 


12.7 


12.6 


Be elected to an academic honor society 




2.8 


2.5 


2.2 


2.5 


.. 


4.5 


4.8 


5.2 


5.5 


6.3 


7.0 


7.3 


Get a bachelor's degree (B.A.. B.S.. etc) 


__ 










__ 


59.9 


60.6 


58.8 


61.4 


61.6 


63.1 


64.9 


Be elected to a student office 




2.6 


2.4 


2.3 


2.2 


.. 


2.3 


2.3 


2.2 


2.3 


2.4 


2.8 


2.8 


Join social fraternity, sorority or club 





28.9 


25.1 


21.1 


19.1 


__ 


15.7 


13.3 


11.8 


13.3 


13.3 


15.3 


15.6 


Change major field 




16.0 


13.8 


15.5 


15.3 





16.3 


14.3 


12.0 


11.8 


10.6 


11.7 


11.5 


Change career choice 




17.3 


14.9 


16.5 


15.6 


__ 


16.4 


13.3 


11.1 


11.3 


10.2 


10.9 


10.6 


Need extra time to complete degree 





— 






.. 


.. 


5.0 


5.2 


4.7 


4.9 


4.7 


4.8 


4.6 


Fail one or more courses 




3.5 


2.4 


2.9 


3.9 


__ 


3.2 


2.8 


2.4 


2.4 


2.1 


2.2 


1.9 


Get tutoring help in specific courses 




















6.3 


7.1 


8.0 


8.2 


Live in a coeducational dorm 
















17.9 


17.6 


18.7 


20.5 


24.1 


26.4 


Seek vocational counseling 













__ 


12.2 


9.6 


8.4 


7.6 


6.2 


6.3 


5.9 


Seek personal counseling 





__ 






... 


__ 


6.4 


6.2 


5.1 


5.4 


4.0 


4.4 


4.2 


Get a job to help pay for college expenses 




— 






— 


.. 










39.9 


42.4 


40.1 


Have to work at an outside job 











__ 




35.0 


33.1 


32.0 


30.8 


25.1 


25.4 


22.6 


Work full'tlme while attending college 


__ 






__ 












__ 








Participate in student protests or 




























demonstrations 


^. 


5,1 


4.3 


^_ 
















_^ 


3.4 


Transfer to another college 


_^ 


12.9 


12.2 


12.6 


11.9 




12.2 


12.6 


13.6 


13.0 


13.1 


11.8 


10.7 


Drop out of this college temporarily 




























(excluding transferring) 


.. 


1.0 


0.8 


1.0 


1.2 




1.7 


1.8 


1.6 


1.7 


1.5 


1.4 


1.2 


Drop out permanently 




0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.6 




1.0 


1.1 


1.0 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


0.9 


Get married while in college 




6.8 


6.0 


7.2 


6.6 




6.4 


5.6 


5.1 


5.0 


4.3 


3.9 


3.6 


Get married within a year after college 




19.3 


16.6 


18.2 


17.2 




15.3 


15.6 


15.2 


14.8 


14.0 


13.2 


13.1 


Enlist in the Armed Services before 




























graduating 


^ 


__ 


__ 


1.7 


2.5 




3.8 


2.2 


2.2 


__ 








Be more suocessful after graduating than 




























most students attending this college 





— 


__ 


13.8 


14.3 


__ 


20.9 


22.8 


21.7 










Play varsity athletics 


__ 


__ 























__ 


Find a job after college graduation in 




























the field for which you were trained 















1*1 


52.4 


57.1 


54.2 


58.0 


58.0 


63.8 


65.7 


CONCERN ABOUT ABILITY TO 




























FINANCE COLLEGE EDUCATION 




























None (1 am confident that 1 will have 




























sufficient funds) 


34.9 


34.3 


35.4 


35.2 


35.0 


35.3 


37.3 


37.9 


41.7 


40.1 


38.6 


37.3 


38.5 


Some concern (but 1 will probably have 




























enough funds) 


57.0 


57.6 


56.7 


55.4 


54.9 


55.0 


48.5 


46.7 


44.7 


45.1 


46.6 


47.6 


48.3 


Major concern (not sure 1 will have 




























enough funds to complete college) 


8.1 


8.1 


7.9 


9.4 


10.2 


9.7 


14.1 


15.4 


13.7 


14.8 


14.8 


15.1 


13.2 



(1 1 Text, order or number of response options may vary from year to year. 
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TRENDS FOR FRESHMAN MEN 



1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 19BS 1966 1987 1988 1989 1990 



COLLEGE EXPERIENCES 
AND EXPECTATIONS 



37.5 
8.4 

50.4 
1.1 
1.7 
0.9 



36.0 
8.7 

51.1 
1.1 
2.1 
1.0 



30.2 
6.9 

58.9 
1.2 
1.9 
0.8 



33.0 
7.0 

56.3 
1.0 
1.7 
1.0 



35.8 
7.3 

53.6 
0.8 
1.8 
0.7 



32.4 
5.7 

58.8 
0.8 
1.7 
0.6 



29.9 
6.4 

60.2 
0.8 
2.1 
0.7 



PLANNED RESIDENCE FOR FALL 

29.0 30.0 30.2 28.1 20.7 WlJh parents or relatives 

8.9 8.3 7.2 8.1 5.8 Other private home, apartment or room 

58.0 57.7 58.3 59.3 69.1 College dormitory 

0 9 1.2 1 .1 0.8 0.5 Fraternity or sorority house 

2^4 '^^ 2.6 3.1 3.1 Other campus student housing 

0.8 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.7 Other type ot housing 



21.9 
25.9 
40.5 

5.0 
3.6 
3.2 



21.7 
24.6 
42.0 
5.1 
3.9 
2.7 



19.1 
26.2 
42.7 
5.4 
4.0 
2.6 



20.1 
27.1 
41.3 
5.0 
3.8 
2.7 



20.3 
20.2 
38.8 
5.5 
4.5 
2.7 



19.0 
27.2 
40.7 
6.4 
4.7 
2.0 



17.6 
28.1 
40.4 
6.8 
46 
2.5 



17.1 
30.0 
38.0 
7.4 
4.9 
2.6 



15.1 
32.0 
37.3 
8.2 
5.1 
2.3 



15.1 
32.7 
36.0 
6.2 
5.6 
2.4 



14.3 
34.4 
34.9 
7.8 
6.0 
2.6 



PREFERRED RESIDENCE FOR FALL 

With parents or relatives 

Other private home, apartment or room 

College dormitory 

Fraternity or sorority house 

Other campus student housing 

Other type of housing . 

STUDENTS ESTIMATE CHANCES ARE 
VERY GOOD THAT THEY WILL [1] 
Be satisfied with this ooNege 
Make at least a B average 
Graduate with horK)rs 
Be elected to an academic honor society 
Get a bachelor's degree (B.A., B.S., etc) 
Be elected k> a student office 
Join social fraternity, sorority or club 
Change major field 
Change career choice 
Need extra time to complete degree 
Fail one or more courses 
Get tutoring help in specific courses 
Live in a coeducational dorm 
Seek vocational cr unseling 
Seek personal counseling 
Get a job to help pay for college expenses 
Have to wori( at an outside job 
Work full-time while attending college 
Participate in student protests or 

demonstrattons 
Transfer to another college 
Drop out of this college temporarily 

(excluding transferring) 
Drop out permanently 
Get married while in college 
Get married within a year after college 
Enlist in the Armed -Services before 

graduating 
Be more successful after graduating than 

most students attending this college 
Play varsity athletics 
Find a job after college graduation in 

the fieki for which vou were trained 
CONCERN ABOUT ABILITY TO 
FINANCE COLLEGE EDUCATION 
None (t am confident that I will have 
sufficient funds) 

Some concern (but ) will probably have 
enough funds) 

Major concern (not sure I win have 
enough funds to complete college) 



48.7 


4<. 1 


50.3 


50.2 


48.6 


49.4 


48.6 


47.2 


47.1 


46.4 


44.8 


45.3 


39.7 


39.9 


39.4 


40.0 


38.9 


39.4 


39.1 


39.0 


38.7 


42.1 


41.4 


41.8 


12.5 


12.5 


12.3 


12.6 


12.5 


12.6 


13.0 


12.0 


12.8 


13.2 


13.6 


14.8 


7.2 


7.3 


7.1 


6.4 


6.5 


6.8 


6.9 


6.4 


6.9 


7.5 


7.3 


8.2 


643 


62.5 


64.3 


64.2 


63.3 


66.2 


66.0 


66.0 


67.2 


67.6 


66.7 


64.5 


3.1 


3.0 


2.9 


2.9 


2.9 


3.2 


3.5 


3.2 


3.5 


3.6 


3.5 


3.6 


14.6 


14.0 


15.1 


12.8 


13.4 


13.8 


15.1 


14.4 


15.8 


16.0 


15.5 


15.2 


11.7 


11.0 


11.1 


1t.O 


11.1 


11.6 


11.9 


12.0 


12.9 


13.4 


12.2 


12.0 


10.4 


10.1 


n n 




9.0 


in n 


in R 


in d 


1 1.2 


11.4 


10.4 


10.6 


5.0 


5.2 


5.7 


5.2 


5.2 


5.2 


6.1 


6.3 


6.6 


6.6 


7.2 


8.0 


2.1 


2.0 


1.9 


1.7 


1.5 


1.6 


1.7 


1.6 


1.8 


1.6 


1.5 


1.8 


8.3 


8.3 


8.9 


8.4 


8.3 


9.3 


9.9 


9.3 


9.0 


10.2 


10.5 


13.3 


26.7 


26.8 


29.4 


28.7 


26.7 


29.3 


28.8 












5.9 


5.2 


5.3 


5.1 


5.0 


4.8 


5.2 


4.6 


4.6 


4 2 


3.9 


4.5 




•I.U 






3.6 


3.3 


3.7 


3.3 


3.3 


3.1 


3.0 


3.5 


39.0 


37.9 


38.3 


37.5 


34.2 


34.8 


34.8 


33.5 


35.4 


31 .9 


31 .0 


32.9 


£1 .o 


CI .O 


CI .0 


1Q 1 

19.1 


1 fl n 


17 fi 


17.9 


17.2 


18.4 


16.7 


16.9 


16.9 








3.4 


3.4 


3.6 


3.5 


3.8 


3.7 


3.5 


3.4 


3.8 


4.1 


4.8 


4.0 


4.2 


3.6 


4.1 


4.9 


4.7 


5.5 


4.9 


5.5 


5.9 


12.0 


10.5 


10.9 


10.7 


10.3 


10.5 


10.3 


9.9 


10.4 


11.3 


10.9 


13.3 


1.4 


1.3 


1.3 


1.1 


1.2 


1.3 


1.3 


1.4 


1.2 


1.2 


1.3 


1.3 


1.2 


1.0 


1.1 


0.9 


1.1 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


1.0 


1.0 


1.3 


3.8 


3.9 


3.9 


3.5 


3.2 


3.2 


3.3 


3.2 


2.9 


3.0 


3.5 


3.9 


13.4 


14.2 


14.6 


13.9 


12.8 


12.8 


13.1 


12.6 


11.4 


12.3 














19.5 


20.5 


20.5 


19.1 


19.9 


19.8 


19.5 


20.6 


66.3 


67.2 


69.0 


67.6 


65.4 


67.9 


66.6 


66.3 


66.4 


67.6 


66.4 


66.9 


37.8 


36.8 


37.0 


36.1 


38.3 


38.4 


40.7 


41.6 


42.7 


42.1 


39.9 




49.4 


49.4 


49.3 


49.0 


48.8 


49.2 


47.5 


46.5 


45.9 


45.9 


49.3 




12 8 


138 


13.7 


14.9 


12.9 


12.4 


11.8 


11.9 


11.3 


11.9 


10.8 





(1) Text, order or number o( response options may vary from year to year. 
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TRENDS FOR FRESHMAN MEN 



ATTITUDES AND VALUES 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


197B 


PRESEMT POLITICAL VIEWS 




























Far left 


— 


— 


-- 


-- 


3.7 


3.5 


2.9 


2.7 


2.6 


2.6 


26 


2.0 


2.0 


Liberal 


— 


-- 




— 


35.1 


36.7 


33.6 


33.2 


29.0 


29.4 


26.7 


25.7 


24.3 


Middle of the road 


.- 






-- 


42.0 


43.6 


45.6 


48.2 


51.9 


50.6 


51.9 


53.0 


53.7 


Conservative 


- 




- 




18.0 


15.3 


16.9 


15.0 


15.6 


16.5 


17.6 


18.2 


18.9 


Far right 


- 






- 


1.3 


0.9 


1.0 


0.8 


1.0 


0.9 


1.3 


1.0 


1.0 


OBJECTIVES CONSIDERED TO BE 




























ESSENTIAL OR VERY IMPORTANT 




























Become accomplished in one of the 




























performing r.r\s (acting, dancing, etc) 


87 


8.7 


7.0 


9.5 


11.1 


9.9 


10.1 


n 


9.9 


10.4 


10.2 


11.3 


11.0 


Become an authority in my field 


70.3 


71.0 


61.2 


62.9 


71.7 


64.8 


64.8 


67.0 


66.5 


73.0 


73.5 


77.5 


75.3 


Obtain recognition from colleagues for 




























contributions to my special field 


48.0 


46.2 


41.1 


45.3 


45.3 


42.1 


41.2 




43.1 


47.0 


49.4 


51 .8 


53.4 


Influence the political structure 


— 


— 


— 


19.6 


21.8 


17.3 


18.7 


17.9 


15.3 


17.6 


18.5 


19.2 


17.9 


Influence social values 


— 






31.5 


32.3 


26.5 


29.0 


29.2 


25.2 


2BA 


27.9 


29.0 


28.6 


Raise a family 


— 


.. 




66.5 


63.5 


56.5 


62.2 


54.8 


53.3 


56.2 


57.5 


58.8 


61.8 


Have administrative responsibility tor 




























the work of others 


34.6 


30.6 


27.5 


29.8 


27.4 


25.2 


29.7 


32.0 


29.3 


34.3 


35.1 


37.9 


38.6 


Be very well-off financially 


54.1 


54.2 


51.3 


54.1 


48.3 


50.2 


50.6 


n 


54.4 


57.8 


61.0 


65.6 


67.1 


Help others who are in difficulty 


59.2 


52.3 


49.7 


58.2 


57.4 


55.2 


59.4 


56.0 


52.9 


58.4 


54.9 


57.3 


56.9 


Make a theoretical contribution to science 


18.2 


15.8 


14.2 


14.0 


13.4 


11.9 


13.6 


- 


15.5 


16.5 


16.9 


17.4 


17 8 


Write original works (poems, novels, etc) 


11.8 


11.5 


10.9 


11.8 


12.4 


11.5 


12.0 




10.5 


10.6 


11.0 


11.7 


10.7 


Create artistic work (painting, sculpture. 




























decorating, etc.) 


10.1 


10.2 


9.5 


11.3 


11.9 


11.2 


12.7 


-- 


10.6 


10.9 


11.2 


12.3 


10.9 


Become involved in programs to clean up 




























the environment 




- 


- 






43.9 


45.5 


35.8 


27.8 


30.4 


29.2 


31.1 


28.9 


Be successful in my own business 


63.8 


57.3 


55.3 


55.5 


53.9 


53.0 


55.2 


51.6 


47.6 


52.7 


54.1 


55.5 


55.7 


Develop a meaningful philosophy of life 


- 


79.1 


78.8 


78.5 


72.6 


63.6 


67.3 


64.7 


57.4 


60.7 


57.7 


56.4 


53.8 


Participate in a community action program 


- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


27.0 


23.7 


26.6 


- 


24.8 


27.3 


25.7 


26.5 


23.9 


Help promote racial understanding 








- 


-- 


-- 




-- 


-- 


-- 




31.9 


29.7 


Keep up to date with political affairs 


58.0 


51.8 


51.7 


52.5 


54.7 


44.8 


50.6 


43.7 


38.8 


41.7 


40.5 


44.5 


41.4 


Become an expe/ in finance and commerce 


19.9 


17.5 


15.3 


22.5 


21.7 


19.0 


21.9 


- 




- 


— 


— 


— 


Participate in an organization like the 




























Peace Corps or Vista 


13.3 


1 1.6 


11 .8 




14.3 


1 1 .3 


1 1 .3 














Become a community leader 


30.3 


27.7 


24.8 


20.4 


18.3 


16.1 


17.7 


... 













Never be obliqated to people 


29.0 


26.2 


24.9 


26.0 


24.2 


22.8 


24.9 










-- 




PERCENT WHO STRONGLY AGREE OR 




























AGREE SOMEWHAT [1] 




























Academic/Campus Issues 




























Chief benefit of a college education is 




























that it increases one's earning power 


-- 


63.7 


64.9 


59.8 


71,2 


66.2 


65.6 


01.6 








- 




Faculty promotions should be based in pari 




























or) student evaluations 




63.4 


64.1 


68.5 


71.8 


76.2 


76.5 


74.4 


72.9 


71.8 


71.0 


72 2 


71.6 


Colleges woukJ be improved if organized 




























sports were de-emphasized 


-- 


20.9 


- 


- 




26.9 


26.7 


26.1 


29.7 


28.6 


28.4 


27.6 


27.7 


College officials have the right to 




























regulate student behavior off c^impus 


... 


- 


23.0 


20.4 


17.2 


14.1 


13.3 


12.5 


14.9 


15.3 


15.2 


15.1 


15.8 


Student publications should be cleared by 




























college officials 


- 


51.1 


55.8 


52.0 


43.0 


32.6 


32.6 


31.2 


32.6 


33.6 


33.9 


35.2 


35.1 


College officials have the right to ban 




























persons with extreme views from 




























speaking on campus 




42.3 


34.0 


34.7 


35.4 


29.9 


28.0 


25.7 


25.0 


26.4 


27.3 


27.1 


26.9 


Most college officials have been too lax 




























dealing with student protests on campus 




51.2 


578 


63.3 


61.0 


49.7 


45.7 


40.3 


38 0 




- 






Grading in the high schools is too easy 












- 










57.6 


61.6 


63.3 


College grades should be abolished 


- 






- 


429 


41.7 


37.9 


35.1 


30.3 


26.4 


23.0 


21.2 


17.8 


Students from disadvantaged social back- 




























grounds should be given preferential 




























treatment in college admissions 


- 


45.3 


43.2 


43.3 


45.7 


41.4 


41.6 


39.5 


39.1 


38.5 


38.1 


38.3 


36.2 


Open admissions (admitting anyone who 




























applies) shouki be adopted by all 




























publicly supported colleges 


- 






- 


- 


37.7 


38.0 


36.7 


40.6 


37.3 


35.7 


35.5 


33.6 


Even if it employs open admissions, a 




























college should use the same performance 




























standards in awarding degrees to all 




























students 












78.5 


80.6 


79.0 


78.5 


77.1 


77.9 


78.5 


79,3 


All college graduates should be able to 




























demonstrate some minimal competency 




























in written Enqlish and mathematics 





























(*] Results were not comparable to those of other years due to changes in question text or order. 
[IJ Text, order or number of response options may vary from year to year. 
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62 



TRENDS FOR FRESHMAN MEN 



1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1965 19B6 1987 1986 19B9 1990 ATTITUDES AND VALUES 



2,2 
23.1 
54.1 
194 

1.2 



2.2 
20.3 
55.8 
20.0 

1.7 



1.9 
18.1 
55.0 
23.5 

1.6 



2.1 
18.5 
55.9 
22.0 

1.5 



2.2 
18.7 
56.8 
20.7 

1.6 



2.4 
19.1 
53.7 
23.0 

1.8 



2.2 
19.9 
52.2 
23.5 

2.1 



2.5 
21.2 
51.9 
22.4 

2.0 



2.9 
21.4 
51.3 
22.4 

2.0 



PRESENT POLITICAL VIEWS 

2.7 2.4 2 3 Far left 
20.5 19.3 20.3 Liboral 
49.5 49.5 51 .7 Middle of the road 
24.8 26.6 24.0 Conservative 
2.5 2. 3 1.8 Far right 
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744 74 3 73.8 73.9 75.6 76.0 

70.4 71.1 70.1 69.9 69.6 70.3 70.9 70.4 74.9 



34.9 



16.8 16.6 16.3 15.9 169 16.4 15.7 13.7 
39.3 40.0 40.0 39.3 39.6 

27.6 27.9 28.3 26.3 27.5 24.2 27.5 28.0 



59.9 61.5 59.3 55.1 58.2 53.7 50.6 49.7 
18.4 17.7 17.4 17.1 17.3 16.6 



39.0 38.6 37.7 36.2 37.6 39.0 



36.3 35.8 34.5 



78.7 



OBJECTIVES CONSIDERED TO BE 
ESSENTIAL OR VERY IMPORTANT 

Become accomplished in one of the 
performing arts (acting, dancing, etc) 

Become an authority in my field 

Obtain recognition from colleagues for 
contributions to my special field 

Influence the political structure 

influence social values 

Raise a family 

Have administrative responsibility for 

the work of others 
Be very well-off financially 
Help others who are in difficulty 
Make a theoretical contribution to science 
Write original works (poems, novels, etc) 
Create artistic work (painting, sculpture. 

decorating, etc.) 
Become involved in programs to clean up 

the environment 
Be successful in my own business 
Develop a meaningful philosophy of life 
Participate in a community action program 
Help promote racial understanding 
Keep up to date with political affairs 
Become an expert in finance and commerce 
Parlicipate in an organization like the 

Peace Corps or Vista 
Become a community leader 
Never be obligated to people 



PERCENT WHO STRONGLY AGREE OR 
AGREE SOMEWHAT [1] 



89.7 89.6 89.8 89.8 89.5 



Academlc/Campus Issues 

Chief benefit of a college education is 

that it increases one's earning power 
Faculty promotions should be based in part 

on student evaluations 
Colleges would be improved if organized 

sports were de-emphasized 
College officials have the right to 

regulate student behavior off campus 
Student publications should be cleared by 

college officials 
College officials have the right to ban 

persons with extreme views from 

speaking on campus 
Most college officials have been too lax 

dealing with student protests on campus 
Grading in the high schools is too easy 
College grades should be abolished 
Students from disadvantaged social back 

grounds should be given preferential 

treatment in college admissions 
Open admissions (admitting anyone who 

applies) should be adopted by all 

publicly supported colleges 
Even if it employs open admissions, a 

college should use the same performance 

slandards in awarding degrees to alt 

sludcnts 

All college graduates should be able to 
demonstrate some minimal competency 
in wrillen English and mathematics 



(*1 Results were not comparable to those of other years due to changes in question text or order. 
(1) Text, order or number of response options may vaiy from year to year. 
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ATTITUDES AND VALUES 



TRENDS FOR FRESHMAN MEN 
1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 



PERCENT WHO STRONGLY AGREE OR 
AGREE SOMEWHAT [1] 

PoHtiCBl/Gov0rn9nco /ssuts 

Federal government is not doing enough 

to control environmental pollution 
Federal government is not doing enough 
to protect the consumer from faulty 
goods and services 
Government is not promoting disarmament 
Increase Federal military spending 
Federal government is not doing enough 

to promote school desegregation 
The Federal government should do more to 

discourage ertergy consumption 
Federal government should raise taxes to 

reduce the deficit 
The Federal government should do more to 

control the sale of handguns 
Wealthy people should pay a larger share 

of taxes than they do now 
A national health care plan is needed to 

cover everybody's medical costs 
Inflation is our biggest domestic problem 
Abortion should be legal 
Marijuana should be legalized 
Capital punishment should be abolished 
Women should receive the same salary and 
opportunities for advancement as men in 
comparable positions 
It is important to have laws prohibiting 

homosexual relationships 
Divorce laws should be liberalized 

PersonBl/SociBi Issues 

The activities of married women are best 

confined to the home and family 
Live together before marriage 
Sex is OK if people like each other 
People should not obey taws which vblate 

their personal values 
Parents should be discouraged from 

having large families 
Scientists should publish their findings 
regardless of the possible consequences 
Realistically, an individual can do little 
to bring about changes in our society 
There is too much concern in the courts 

for the rights of criminals 
Busing is OK if it helps to achieve racial 

balance in the schools 
Nuclear disarmament is attainable 
Employers should be allowed to require daig 

testing of employees or job applicants 
The only way to control AIDS is through 

widespread, mandatory testing 
Just because a man thinks that a woman 
has "led him on"" does not entitle him to 
have sex with her 
Young more ktealistic than old 
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(1| Text, order or number o( response options may vary from year to year. 
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TRENDS FOR FRESHMAN MEN 
1979 19B0 19B1 1962 1903 1964 1985 1966 1987 1988 19B9 1990 



77.3 75.8 73.2 74.9 77.6 74.9 75.8 76.3 79.1 82.3 84.8 87.0 
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ATTITUDES AND VALUES 



PERCENT W6K) STRONGLY AGREE OR 
AGREE SOMEWHAT [1] 



Federal government is not doing enough 

to corurol environmental pollution 
Federal government is not doing enough 

to prelect the consumer from faulty 
' goods and services 
Government is not promoting disarmament 
Increase Federal military spending 
Federal government is not d ng enough 

to promote school desegregation 
The Federal government should do more to 

discouraoe energy consumption 
Federal government should raise taxes to 

reduce the deficit 
The Federal government should do more to 

control the sale o,* handguns 
Wealthy people should pay a larger share 

of taxes than they do now 
A national health care plan is needed to 

cover everybody's medical costs 
Inflation is our biggest domestic problem 
Abortion should be legal 
Marijuana should be legalized 
Capital punishment should be abolished 
Women should receive the same salary and 

opportunities for advancement as men in 

comparable positions 
It is important to have laws prohbiting 

homosexual relationships 
Divorce laws should be liberalized 

Personal/Social Issms 



The activities of married women are best 

confined to the home and family 
Live together before marriage 
Sex is OK if people like each other 
People should not obey laws which violate 

their personal values 
Parents should be discouraged from 

having large families 
Scientists should publish their findings 
regardless of the possble consequences 
Realistically, an individual can do little 
to bring about changes in our society 
There is too much concern in the courts 

for the rights of criminals 
Busing is OK if it helps to achieve racial 

balance in the schools 
Nuclear disarmament is attainable 
Employers should be allowed to require druc 

testing of employees or job applicants 
The only way to oontrol AIDS is through 

widespread, mandatory testing 
Just because a man thinks that a woman 

has led him on"" does not entitle him to 

have sex with her 
Young more idealistic than old 



11) Text, order or number of response options may vary from year to year. 
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TRENDS FOR FRESHMAN MEN 



RECEIVED ANY AID FOR FIRST ~ — 1 

YEAR EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES [1] 

P&rsonal or Family Resources 

{Barents and family 70 ^ 

Spouse's income - - - - - - 

Savings from summer work - -- -- - - .. 49 5 

Olher savings 207 

Parl-lime work while allending college - „ 26 1 

ParMime work on campus i 

Other part-time work while in college 

Full-time work while in college 27 

Aid Which Need Not Be Repaid 

Pell Grant (BEOG prior to 1 982) [2] 213 

Supp. Educational Oppty. Grant (SEOG) [2] 5 6 

State scholarship or grant [2] 147 

College grant or scholarship - - _ _ „ _ ^22 

College Work-Study Grant [2] - - -IO i 

Private grant or scholai^>hip 6 7 

Student's Gl benefits -| 0 

Gl benefits awarded to student's parent - - - - - - _ ^ ^ 

Gl/mditary benefits (student's or parents') [ 

Social Security dependent's benefits - - - - - - - - _ 49 

Other gov't aid (ROTC. Soc. Sea,BIA,etc.) i 

Aid Which Must Be Repaid 

Slafford/Guaranteed Student Loan [2] 10 9 

Perkins Loan (NDSL prior to 1990) [2] 7 5 

College loan 3 6 

Loan(s) from other sources - - - - - - 3 4 

From sources other than those cited above - - - - - 4 1 

RECEIVED $1,500-I- AID FOR FIRST 

YEAR EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES [1] 

Per sonal or Family R es ources 

Parents and family - - - „ _ 29 2 

Spouse's income - - - - - _ q ^ 

Savings from summer work - - - - - - - - „ 4 0 

Other savings - - - - - - „ _ 21 

Part-lime work while attending college 1 q 

Part-time work on campus - - - - - „ _ 

Other part-lime work while in college „ „ 

Full-lime work while in college - - - - „ „ _ 0 5 

Aid Which Need Not Be Repaid 

Pell Grant (BEOG prior to 1 982) 12) 31 

Supp. Educational Oppty. Grant (SEOG) [2j 0 3 

State scholarship or grant [2] 16 

College grant or scholarship - - - - _ 2 9 

College Work-Sludy Grant 12) 0 3 

Private grant or scholarship 0 8 

Student's Gl benefits - 0 5 

Gl benefits awarded to student's parent - - - - - - - 0 3 

Gl/mllilary benefits (student's or parents') 

Social Security dependent's benefits - - - - - - - - 10 

Olher gov't aid (ROTC. Soc, Sec.BlA.etc.) " 

Aid Which Must Be Repaid 

Stafford/Guaranteed Student Loan [2] 4 6 

Perkins Loan (NDSL prior to 1 990) [2] 0 9 

College loan 10 

Loan(s) from olher sources - - - - - - „ 12 

From sources olher than those ciled above 19 



11) Response and processing options rendered data from 1973-1977 not comparable to 1978-1990. 

12) In 1987-1990. highest response option of •*$3.000 or more" was dropped, since these programs have upper limits less than $3,000, 
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TRENDS FOR FRESHMAN MEN 
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4.9 


5.7 


5.4 


6.1 


6.7 


6.4 


7.7 


9.1 


8.9 


9.6 


Savings from summer work 


2.1 


2.5 


2.6 


2.9 


3.0 


3.5 


3.7 


4.7 


5.3 


5.7 


6.0 


6.5 


Other savings 


1 d 


1 R 




1 d 


1.4 


1 3 


1 .4 


1 a 










Parl-timo u/nrk u/hito altpndinn rollpnp 


















0.7 


0.9 


0.9 


1 .2 


Parl'linip work mi rArrious 

<GIII lllllw TV Win Ull wCQIIwU^ 


















1 .4 


1 5 


1 .4 


1.3 


Othpr Dsrl-linip u/ork whilp in poIIphp 

Va^Llwl wGII 1 lllllw VWIr\ TTIIIIv; III V«Wllv2viC 


0 7 


0.6 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.4 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


F'"il-limo lA/nrk u/hito in mtlpno 
f (11 iiiiio wum WIIIIC7 III LAJiicj^tj 


























Aid Which NoaH Not A?d R^oaid 




d 7 


4.5 


4.0 


ft <^ 


4.6 


4.7 


3.8 


4.1 


4.9 


5.5 


6.3 


PpII t^r;inl /RFO(^ nrior lo 1Q89\ (91 

r CM OICIIll y O L. v via ^i lui nj i 9VC^ [CJ 


U.D 


n A 

u.o 


n R 


n ft 


n fl 


n fl 


n 7 


n Q 

U.9 


1 n 


1 n 


1 1 


1 d 


^iirV) PHiimtinnal Onnti/ ^rant /^Pr^^\ 191 
ou^^rp. cuuudiiuiiai w/^^iy. oiciiii \ocv^o^ [cj 


1 ft 


1 fl 


1 ft 

1 .V/ 


n ft 


9 1 


1 7 


9 9 


9 1 


3.4 


3.2 


0 


3.8 


Qiatp QPhnlarQhin nr nrsini 191 

Oldlu lUlal Dl IILi Ul Uldlll [CJ 


2.3 


3.0 


3.1 


3.7 


4.4 


5.9 


6.6 


6.8 


5.4 


8.3 


8.7 


9.6 


Collpne orcinl or srhol^rshiD 

Wl 1^ u V u 1 Cll II Wl wwi iwiai wl 1 IW 


0.4 


0.6 


0.4 


0.7 


1.0 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


1.0 


1.0 


1 .3 


Colleae Work-Sludv C^rAni 121 


0.9 


V2 


1.1 


1.2 


1.2 


1.1 


1.0 


1.4 


2.1 


2.0 


2.3 


2.8 


Private grant or scholarship 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.6 




-" 


... 


■■ 


Student's Gl benefits 


0 '\ 
u.o 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


0.3 


0.1 


0.3 










r^l hpnpfilQ a\UArr\or\ lo sludpnt'^ D;^rpnl 
v**! UciiciiiD awdiucu lu oiuuciii 7> pai^iii 


















0.8 








via i/iiiiiiicii J i^tii itji y otuuvi ii o ui udiuiiio f 


1.1 


1.3 


1.4 


0.7 


1.2 
















Social Securilv deoendenl's benpf is 

K^W wl%^l \^ wUI W W^ Wv 1 1 WW III w WW 1 1 V* 1 Iw 












1 .7 


1.3 


1.9 


1.8 


0 7 


2.4 


2.9 


Olhpr aov*! aid (ROTC Soc Sec felA etc \ 


























>^/d IV/i/c/i Must Be Repaid 


7.3 


12.9 


19.5 


13.5 


14.0 


16.8 


15.7 


15.5 


12.3 


12.1 


13.0 


13.0 


Stafford/Guaranteed Student Loan [2| 


1.2 


1.9 


2.3 


1.7 


2.0 


1.8 


1.8 


1.7 


1.4 


1.1 


1.0 


2 2 


Perkins Loan (NDSL prior to 1990) [2) 


1.2 


1.8 


1.8 


1.6 


1.5 


1.8 


1.8 


1.9 


2.4 


2.2 


3.7 


3.5 


College loan 


1.2 


1.6 


2.1 


1.8 


1.8 


1.1 


1.9 


2.0 


2.5 


2.6 


3.2 


3.5 


Loan(s) from other sources 


2.1 


1.8 


1.7 


1.6 


1.6 


1.2 


0.9 


0.9 


1.3 


1.1 


1.6 


1.3 


From sources other than those ciled above 



[1] Response and processing options rendered data from 1973-1977 not comparable to 1978 1990. 

[2J In 1987-1990, highest response option of "$3,000 or more" was dropped, since these programs have upper limits less than $3,000. 
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TRENDS FOR FRESHMEN WOMEN 



STUDENTS DEMOGRAPHICS 


1966 


1967 


196B 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


AGE 




























16 or younger 


-- 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


17 


- 


5.4 


5.5 


4.8 


4.6 


4.3 


5.3 


6.2 


5.2 


4.8 


4.9 


4.0 


4.0 


18 




81.3 


79.9 


79.3 


76.6 


78.4 


77.7 


77.8 


77.2 


77.1 


77.0 


77.0 


77.9 


19 


- 


10.0 


10.1 


10.6 


11.8 


12.8 


12.8 


12.3 


13.0 


13.7 


13.7 


14.2 


14.4 


20 


- 


1.0 


1.4 


1.3 


1.6 


1.4 


1.3 


1.2 


1.5 


1.4 


1.5 


1.6 


1.3 


21 or older 11) 


- 


2.1 


3.1 


3.9 


5.3 


3.0 


2.8 


2.4 


2.9 


2.9 


2.7 


3.2 


2.3 


RACIAL/ETHNIC BACKGROUND [2] 




























White/Caucasian 


90.5 


89.6 


86.0 


90.0 


n 


90.6 


85.9 


87.9 


87.8 


85.6 


85.2 


86.0 


87.6 


African- ArnGflcan/Black [1 1 


5.6 


4.8 


7.2 


7.1 


n 


7.2 


10.0 


8.6 


8.5 


10.1 


9.6 


9.8 


9.0 


American Indian 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.3 


n 


0.9 


1.2 


1.0 


1.0 


0.8 


0.9 


0.7 


0.8 


Oriental/Asian-American 


0.7 


0.7 


1.0 


1.5 


11 


0.4 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


1.3 


1.9 


1.0 


1.1 


Mexican-American/Chicano 


-- 




- 


-- 


-- 


1.1 


1.5 


1.2 


1.4 


1.6 


1.7 


1.4 


1.0 


Puerto Rican-American 


-- 


-- 


-- 


- 


- 


0.2 


0.7 


0.4 


0.7 


0.6 


0.5 


1.0 


0.8 


Other 


2.7 


4.2 


5.1 


1.0 


CI 


1.1 


1.8 


1.5 


1.7 


1.7 


1.7 


1.6 


1.5 


MARITAL STATUS 




























No 




- 




- 




97.4 


97.7 


98.2 


98.0 


97.8 


98.0 


98.0 


98.5 


Yes [11 


-- 


- 


-- 


- 




2.6 


2.3 


1.8 


2.0 


2.2 


2.0 


2.0 


1.5 


CmZENSHIP STATUS 




























Yes 


- 




- 


98.4 


98.7 


- 


97.9 


98.0 




-- 


'* 


-- 




No (11 


- 


- 


- 


1.6 


1.3 


- 


2.1 


2.0 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


TWIN STATUS 




























No 


- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


- 


-- 


- 


- 


- 




- 


98.2 


- 


Yes, identical 




-- 


-- 


-- 


- 




-- 


- 


- 


*- 




0.7 


- 


Yes, fraternal 


- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


- 








1.2 


- 


VETERAN STATUS 




























No 


- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


99.7 


99.8 


99.8 


99.8 


99.2 


99.1 


99.1 


99.2 


99.3 


Yes Ml 


- 




-- 


-- 


0.3 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.8 


0.9 


0.9 


0.8 


0.7 


STUDENT'S CURRENT RELIGIOUS 




























PREFERENCE (Aggregated) [3] 




























Protestanr 


56.7 


51.9 


48.4 


51.7 


53.2 


44.8 


40.7 


48.4 


49.9 


49.4 


47.9 


47.7 


48.6 


Roman Catholic 


28.5 


30.9 


31.6 


30.2 


30.2 


28.7 


29.6 


33.9 


33.3 


33.6 


35.3 


37.6 


37.3 


Jewish 


3.9 


4.7 


47 


3.7 


4.5 


2.9 


4.0 


51 


3.5 


3.9 


3.4 


3.4 


3.8 


Other 


6.1 


6.6 


8.0 


3.9 


4.0 


11.4 


13.5 


3.7 


4.3 


4.5 


5.0 


4.3 


4.1 


None 


4.7 


6.0 


7.3 


10.6 


8.2 


12.2 


12.2 


8.8 


9.0 


8.5 


6.3 


6.9 


6.2 


STUDENT'S CURRENT RELIGIOUS 




























PREFERENCE (Disaggr«gattd) 




























Baptist 


-- 


-- 


-- 


11.8 


14.7 




-- 


13.5 


13.7 


14.7 


13.7 


14.1 


13.8 


Buddhist 


- 


- 




-- 


-- 


- 




- 


- 


- 


- 


-- 


-- 


Congregational (United Church o\ Christ) [1] 


-- 


-- 


-- 


3.9 


2.5 


- 


- 


1.8 


2.1 


1.7 


1.8 


1.9 


20 


Eastern Orthodox 


- 


-- 


- 


-- 


0.5 


-- 


-- 


0.6 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0. 


Episcopal 


- 


" 




42 


• 4.2 


- 


-- 


3.6 


3.3 


3.3 


3.2 


3.2 


3.4 


Jewish 




-- 


— 


3.7 


4.5 


-- 


- 


5.1 


3.5 


3.9 


S.4 


3.4 


3.8 


Latter Day Saints (Mormon) 


-- 


-- 




0.6 


0.3 


- 


-- 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


Lutheran 


- 


- 




6.8 


6.3 


-- 


- 


5.7 


6.7 


5.9 


6.4 


5.7 


5.4 


Methodist 


- 




-- 


11.0 


10.8 


- 


- 


10.9 


10.9 


11.0 


9.7 


10.2 


10.8 


Muslim (Islamic) [1] 


- 


- 


- 


0.1 


0.1 




-- 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


Presbyterian 


-- 


- 




6.7 


6.6 


- 


-- 


6.1 


5.8 


6.0 


5.5 


5.3 


5.8 


Ouaker (Society o\ Friends) 


- 


- 


- 


0.4 


0.3 


-- 


-- 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


Roman Catholic 


- 


- 


- 


30.2 


30.2 


-- 


-- 


33.9 


33.3 


33.6 


35.3 


37.6 


37.3 


Seventh Day Adventist 


- 


-- 


-- 


0.4 


0.4 


- 


- 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.3 


0.4 


Unitarian-Unlversallst 


— 


-* 


— 


0.9 


0.8 






0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


Other Protestant 




- 


-- 


5.0 


5.8 


— 


— 


4.8 


5.5 


4.8 


5.6 


5.6 


5.7 


Other religion 


- 




-- 


3.8 


3.9 


*- 




3.6 


4.1 


4.4 


4.9 


4.2 


3.9 


None 


- 






10.6 


8.2 


- 




8.8 


9.0 


8.5 


8.3 


6.9 


6.2 


DISABILITIES [4] 




























Hearing 


- 


- 




-- 


- 






- 




-- 






-- 


Speech 


- 


- 




- 


- 


- 


-- 




- 








-- 


Partially sightedyblind 






- 


- 


-- 


- 


-- 


- 


- 




- 


-- 


-- 


Orthopedic 


- 




- 


- 


- 


- 




- 


- 


- 


- 


- 




Learning disabled 


-- 


- 


-- 


- 




-- 


-- 


- 


- 


-- 






- 


Health related 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


-- 


- 






-- 




-- 


- 


Other 


-- 




- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 




-- 


- 


-- 




DISTANCE FROM HOME TO COLLEGE 




























10 miles or less(1] 








26.2 


27.2 


22.8 


26.6 


27.3 




25.5 


28.9 


26.7 


21.4 


11-50 miles 








25.2 


24.6 


26.9 


25.6 


255 




26.2 


26.9 


27.4 


26.9 


5M 00 miles 








13.6 


13.2 


15.3 


14.4 


13.3 




14.0 


13.4 


14.6 


15.7 


101-500 miles 








26.2 


26.7 


28.4 


25.9 


26.5 




26.8 


23.8 


24.5 


28.1 


More lh.in 500 miles 








8.8 


8.3 


6.7 


7.4 


7.4 




7.5 


6.9 


6.8 


7.8 



(1 Results were not comparable to those of other years due to changes In question text or order. 
[1] Text, order or number of response options may vary from year to year. 

[21 Respondent allowed to maik all responses that apply from 1971-1990. Responses may sum to more than 100%. 
(3| See Appendix D for a discussion of variation in question texts and aggregation procedures. 
|4] Responses from 1978-1982 excluded because they were not recorded In a comparable manner. 
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TRENDS FOR FRESHMEN WOMEN 



1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1963 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


4 Ann 






SrUDENrS DEMOGRAPHICS 


























Auc 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


16 Of younger 


3.5 


3.2 


3.1 


3.1 


2.9 


3.2 


2.9 


3.4 


2.8 


3.0 


2.6 


2.3 


17 


112 


75.9 


77.4 


77.7 


76.0 


76.6 


75.4 


75.3 


74.7 


76.1 


75.1 


72.4 


18 


14.9 


15.8 


15.5 


15.6 


16.7 


15.7 


16.9 


15.5 


16.5 


15.8 


17.6 


18,8 


19 


1.5 


1.7 


1.3 


1.3 


1.5 


1.4 


1.3 


1.4 


1.6 


1.3 


1.6 


1.8 


20 


27 


3.2 


2.6 


2.2 


2.8 


3.0 


3.4 


4.3 


4.2 


3.7 


3.0 


4.7 


21 or older [11 


























RACIAL/ETMNIC BACKGROUND [2] 


85.4 


85.1 


87.6 


87.5 


85.9 


84.6 


85.1 


84.8 


84.5 


81 .9 


83.3 


83.5 


White/Caucasian 


10.1 


10.3 


9.6 


9.4 


10.1 


10.9 


10.0 


9.6 


10.0 


10.7 


10.3 


10.6 


Affican-American/BlacK [1] 


1.0 


0.7 


1.0 


0.9 


1.1 


0.9 


1.0 


0.8 


0.9 


0.8 


ro 


1.4 


American Indian 


1.2 


1.2 


1.0 


1.3 


1.4 


1.5 


1.8 


2.3 


2.1 


2.5 


2.6 


2.8 


Oriental/Asian- American 


1.2 


2.0 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


1.1 


1.4 


1.3 


1.1 


2.0 


1.5 


1 .5 


Mexican- Am encan/unicano 


1.0 


0.9 


0.6 


0.9 


0.7 


0.8 


0.7 


0.9 


1.5 


1.5 


0.9 


0.6 


Puerto Rican-Amerlcan 


1.8 


1.6 


1.2 


1.3 


1.5 


1.7 


1.5 


1.3 


1.7 


2.2 


2.0 


1.7 


Other 


























MARITAL STATUS 


98.4 


98.1 


98,3 


98.5 


98.2 


98.2 


98.0 


97.4 






"" 




No 


1.6 


1.9 


1.7 


1.5 


1.8 


1.8 


2.0 


2.6 






"" 




Yes [11 


























CITIZENSHIP STATUS 


- 


-- 


-- 


97.9 


97.7 


97.1 


97.7 


96,9 


98.3 


97.7 


97.2 


97.8 


Yes 


- 


- 


•- 


2.1 


2.3 


2.9 


2.3 


3.1 


1.7 


2.2 


2.8 


2.2 


No 111 


























TWIN STATUS 


- 


- 


98.1 


98.2 


98.2 


98.2 


98.2 


98.3 


98.2 


98.2 


98.4 


98.0 


No 


- 


- 


0.6 


0.6 


0,7 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.8 


Yes, Identical 


- 


-- 


1.2 


1.2 


1.1 


1.2 


1.1 


1.1 


1,2 


1.0 


0.9 


1.2 


Yes. fraternal 


























VcTcRAN STATUS 


99.1 


99.2 


99.2 


99.2 


-- 


— 


— 


"" 






"" 




No 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


-- 


-- 










*" 




Vac* ni 

Yes 111 


























oiUUclMI bvUfincril ncLlvsilUUd 


























PHcrcHcnvi: ^Ms9>®9^^^/ 1*^1 


34.3 


34,7 


35.8 


34.2 


32.4 


44.5 


47.4 


29.4 


47.3 


44.5 


48.4 


49.3 


Protestant 


38.2 


39.0 


37.4 


39.3 


39.6 


40.0 


37.6 


36.8 


36.1 


36.4 


33.6 


31 .8 


Roman Catholic 


3.5 


2.9 


2.8 


2.9 


3.0 


2.9 


2.7 


3.2 


2.5 


3.0 


2.5 


1.9 


Jewish 


17.5 


17.0 


18.2 


17.8 


18.7 


6.3 


5.5 


22.4 


5.7 


6.6 


6.0 


6.7 


Other 


6.6 


6.5 


5.8 


5.9 


6.2 


6.4 


7.0 


8.2 


8.4 


9.6 


9.3 


10.3 


None 


























STUDE^^' S CURRENT RELIGIOUS 


























PREFERENCE (Ditaggrtgattd) 




- 


- 


- 


-- 


14.5 


15.0 


- 


14,3 


14.5 


16.4 


19.3 


Baptist 






- 


- 


- 


0.2 


0.2 




0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


0.3 


Buddhist 


-- 


- 




-- 


— 


1.9 


1.6 


-- 


1.5 


1.2 


1.1 


1.1 


congregaiionai (United cnurcn 01 v/nrisi; (i 


- 


-- 


- 


-- 


— 


0.6 


0.6 


— 


0.5 


0.5 


0.7 


0.5 


Eastern Orthodox 


-- 


- 


- 






-- 


2.8 


— 


2.8 


2,8 


2,6 


2.4 


Episcopal 


- 


- 


-- 


- 


- 


2.9 


2.7 


-- 


2.5 


3.0 


2.5 


1.9 


Jewish 


-- 


- 


- 


-- 


-- 


0.2 


0.2 


— 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


Latter Day Saints (Mormon) 






- 


- 


- 


5.6 


6.0 




8.2 


6.3 


6.5 


6.0 


Lutheran 


- 


- 


- 


- 


-- 


10,7 


10.3 


- 


9.7 


9.4 


10.4 


10.2 


Methodist 




- 


- 




- 


0.2 


0.1 


- 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


Muslim (Islamic) [1] 


-- 


- 






-- 


-- 


5.1 


-- 


5.0 


4.5 


4.9 


4.5 


Presbyterian 


- 


- 




-- 


- 


0.2 


0.1 


— 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


Quaker (Society of Friends) 


-- 


- 


- 


- 




40.0 


37.6 


— 


36.1 


36.4 


33.6 


31.8 


Roman Catholic 


- 


-- 




-- 


- 


0.3 


0.3 


— 


0.2 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


Seventh Day Adventist 


- 


- 


- 


-- 




0.2 


-- 


— 


— 




"* 




Unitarian- Universalist 


-- 


-- 




-- 


- 


10.3 


5.4 


— 


4.8 


4.6 


4.9 


4.5 


Other Protestant 


- 


- 


- 


-- 


- 


5.9 


5.2 


— 


5.2 


6.1 


5.5 


6.2 


Other religion 


- 


- 




-- 


-- 


6.4 


7.0 


— 


8.4 


9.6 


9.3 


10,3 


None 


























DISAdILITIcS [4] 


- 


- 


- 


- 


0.7 


0.8 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 




"" 


Hearing 


- 




- 




0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 






Speech 


-- 




- 


— 


2.1 


1.7 


2.0 


1.6 


1.8 


1.7 






Partially sightedyblind 


- 


- 


- 


-- 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


0.7 


0.8 


1,0 


— 


— 


Orthopedic 




-- 


-- 


-- 


0,5 


0.7 


0.9 


0.5 


0.8 


0.9 






Learning disabled 




- 


- 


-- 


0.9 


1.1 


1.4 


0.8 


1.0 


1.3 






Health related 


- 


- 




-- 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


0.7 


0.9 


1.3 






Oiner 


























DISTANCE rnOM tiOMc lU vULLcUc 


Oil o 




on f\ 

C\J J 


£ 1 .u 


9i n 

£ 1 .O 




20,1 


18.5 


18.3 


18.5 


18.4 


14.6 


10 miles or less [1] 


26.0 


27.7 


26.5 


26.8 


30.2 


298 


28.5 


28.8 


28.8 


27.7 


27.9 


29.9 


11 '50 miles 


15 4 


15,4 


1C.5 


16.3 


15.9 


16.0 


17.3 


16.8 


16.9 


15.2 


15.9 


17.9 


51-100 miles 


26.7 


25.6 


29.6 


28.3 


24.4 


26.0 


26.1 


26.3 


26.6 


28.2 


28.2 


27.7 


101-500 miles 


7.0 


7.4 


7.4 


7.6 


7.7 


7.9 


8.0 


9.5 


9.3 


10.4 


9.6 


9.9 


More than 500 miles 



(11 Text, order or number of response options may vary from year to year. 

(2) Respondent allowed to mark all responses that apply from 1971 -1990. Responses may sum to more than 100%. 
[3J See Appendix D for a discussion cf variation in question texts and aggregation procedures. 
[4J Responses from 1978-1982 excluded because they were not recorded in a comparable manner. 
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TRENDS FOR FRESHMEN WOMEN 



STUDENTS DEMOGRAPHICS 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


RATED SELF ABOVE AVERAGE OR 




























TOP 10% IN 




























Academic ability 


58.5 










51.9 


-- 


— 


52.8 




50.8 


- 


- 


Athletic ability 


24.3 










24.3 


-- 


.. 


25.5 




26.1 


- 


- 


Artistic ability 


21.6 










19.7 


.. 


.. 


21.2 




22.9 






Drive to achieve 


57.9 










54.0 


.. 


-- 


60.4 




61.8 




- 


Emotional health 














— 


— 


- 




- 


- 




LeadefRhIp ability 


35.0 










30.4 






36.3 




39.2 


— 


— 


Mathematical ability 


26.0 










25.5 






28.8 




26.6 




-- 


Mechanical ability 


10.5 










8.2 






9.5 




9.8 


— 




Originality 


36.3 










33.4 






36.4 




37.7 




— 


Physical health 












__ 










— 


— 


— 


Political conservatism 


12.2 










6.6 






7.8 




8.8 


— 


— 


Political liberalism 


17.5 




__ 







19.8 






17.6 




16.3 


-- 


— 


Popularity 


28.5 




__ 





__ 


26.0 


.. 


— 


26.4 




26.8 


— 




Popularity with the opposite sex 


24.6 











23.6 


._ 




25.7 




25.4 


— 


— 


Public speaking ability 


20.7 






1. 


._ 


17.1 


.. 


— 


18.0 




19.4 




- 


Self-confidence fintellectuah 


30.7 




__ 


__ 




30.3 


__ 




34.8 




36.7 






Self-Gonfidence (social) 


26.0 




- 


" 




24.5 


:; 


:; 


305 




32.9 






Sensitivity to criticism 


29.8 










28.2 






27.5 




26.3 






Stubbornness 


37.5 






- 


- 


37.4 


- 


- 


38.1 




37.3 


- 




Understanding of others 


66.0 




- 


- 


- 


67.3 


- 




70.7 




71.6 




-- 


Writinq ability 


28.9 




-- 




- 


29.3 


-- 


- 


32.3 




34.8 


-- 


-- 


PARENTS DEMOGRAPHICS 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1971 


1976 


1977 


1978 


ESTIMATED PARENTAL INCOME 




























Less than $6,000 


19.7 


11 


17.4 


15.2 


14.9 


13.1 


15.7 


12.3 


12.2 


12.5 


12.4 


11.8 


9.2 


$6,000-9,999 


32.4 


11 
1 J 


30.8 


29.4 


23.2 


21.9 


18.3 


14.8 


14.1 


12.2 


11.5 


10.9 


9.3 


$10,000-14,999 


25.2 


1*1 
1*1 


26.4 


27.6 


29.4 


31.3 


28.7 


28.5 


28.4 


25.2 


23.4 


21.5 


18.1 


$15,000-19,999 


10.1 


11.9 


13.1 


13.1 


13.9 


14.3 


16.0 


15.4 


16.2 


16.1 


16.3 


15.6 


$20,000-24,999 


5.2 


ri 


5.8 


6.6 


7.6 


8.4 


9.0 


10.9 


11.8 


12.1 


12.9 


14.0 


15.4 


$25,000-29,999 


2.7 




2.8 


3.0 


4.0 


4.0 


4.5 


5.4 


5.8 


6.8 


7.1 


7.7 


9.4 


$30,000 or more 


4.6 


1*1 


4.9 


5.0 




















$30,000-34,999 










2.8 


2.7 


3.0 


4.1 


4.1 


4.6 


5.4 


5.8 


7.5 


$35,000-39,999 


__ 


__ 




„ 


1.5 


1.5 


2.0 


2.4 


2.5 


3.1 


3.3 


3.6 


4.6 


$40,000 or more 






__ 




3.6 


3.3 














— 


$40,000-49.999 








__ 






1.8 


2.0 


2.2 


2.8 


3.2 


3.3 


42 


$50,000 or more 




__ 






_. 


__ 


28 


3.5 


3.6 


4.5 


4.8 


5.1 


6.7 


$50,000-59,999 












._ 




— 






— 


— 




$50,000-99,999 


__ 












.. 


_. 






— 


— 


— 


$60,000-74,999 














__ 


__ 






__ 






$75,000-99,999 









„ 






_. 


.. 






._ 


— 


— 


$100,000 or more 




























$100,000-149,999 















.. 


.. 


— 




— 




— 


$150,000 or more 


__ 




__ 












— 




— 


— 


— 


MEDIAN INCOME (In SLOOO's) 


9J 




10.3 


11,0 


12.0 


12*4 


12.8 


14.0 


14.2 


15.0 


15.8 


16.8 


19.3 


NUMBER CURRENTLY DEPENDENT ON 




























PARENTS FOR SUPPORT [1] 




























One 


^_ 




^_ 


__ 





__ 




.. 






— 


— 


41 


Two 






_. 






__ 


.- 


.. 


— 




— 




7.8 


Three 








.. 


— 


._ 




.. 


— 


— 


— 


— 


19.3 


Four 













__ 




.. 






— 


— 


25.8 


Five 


















.. 




— 


— 




22.6 


Six or more 


__ 




















— 




20.4 


NUMBER OF DEPENDENTS CURRENTLY 




























ATTENDING COLLEGE [2] 




























None 










— 




— 


- 


- 




— 


- 


66.4 


One 


























24.9 


Two 




- 


— 


- 


- 






- 




- 


- 


- 


6.2 


Three or more 


























2.5 


PARENTS' MARITAL STATUS 




























both alive and living with each other 














82.1 














both alive, divorced or separated 














9.4 














one or both deceased 














8.5 















('] Results were not comparable to those of other years due to changes in question text or order. 
[1] Including respondent and parents if applicable. 
[2] Other than respondent. 
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TRENDS FOR FRESHMEN WOMEN 



^AMJk 

1979 1980 1981 


1982 1983 1984 1989 


1986 








1990 


50.4 


52.3 


52.1 


50.9 


51 .9 


52 5 


DU.3 


26.8 


- - 












227 


21.1 


21 .8 


23.1 




99 9 


£^.0 


65.1 


en Q 
WJ.y 


tin 


DO.O 


O 1 . 1 




65.2 


— 


55.9 


54.2 


51.2 


49.9 


50.8 


K1 7 


43.9 


46.0 


46.8 


AH A 


A£t. E 

4o.d 


40.0 


■to. 1 


29.2 






OC..O 


Q 






11.2 


*** — 


" 










42.3 


— 


"■* 










-- 


51 .7 


51.6 


48.8 


48.1 


48.6 


ilO 7 

4o.7 


9.5 






"* 


** 


*" 




- 12.7 - 














30.5 


37.0 


38.9 


37.5 


Jo.o 


oe a 




29.6 












1 


22.0 








97 1 


97 R 


Pfi 7 


40.9 


47.0 


47.1 


41.2 


41 .7 


42.7 


Q 


38.0 








'V) Q 


39.3 


39.5 


25.0 














38.2 








/ " 






- 76.1 












70.1 


36.4 


39.8 


40.9 


39.6 


'40.0 


40.5 


40.6 



STUDENTS DEMOGRAPHICS 

hATED SELF ABOVE AVERAGE OR 
TOP 10% IN 

Academic ability 
Athletic ability 
Artistic ability 
Drive to achieve 
Emotional health 
Leadership ability 
Mathematicdl ability 
Mechanical ability 
Originality 
Physical health 
Political conservatism 
Political liberalism 
Popularity 

Popularity with the opposite sex 
Public speaking ability 
Self-oonfldenoe (intellectual) 
Self-confidence (social) 
Sensitivity lo criticism 
Stubbornness 
Understanding of others 
Writing ability 



PARENTS DEMOGRAPHICS 







I90 1 




















ESTIMATED PARENTAL INwOMc 


9.0 


8.4 


6.6 


5.9 


6.6 


6.6 


5.3 


4.5 


4.4 


4.3 


3.0 


li.O 


1 Ace than OOfS 

Less inan ^o.vaa/ 


9.0 


8.0 


6.6 


6.2 


5.9 


5.6 


4.9 


4.2 


3.7 


O A 

3.4 


3.3 


Q A 

oX) 




16.0 


14.7 


12.9 


11.2 


11.5 


10.8 


7.8 


7.0 


6.3 


6.0 


5.4 


O.U 


cm Ann.iA oqq 


13.4 


12.3 


10.7 


9.5 


8.7 


8.3 


7.4 


6.9 


6.4 


6.0 


5.9 


5.8 


#4C AAA An nnn 
$1 0,000*19,999 


15.9 


15.8 


15.0 


12.8 


12.6 


11.3 


8.4 


8.0 


7.8 


7.3 


7.5 


7.2 


$20,000-24,999 


9.7 


10.4 


10.9 


10.8 


10.3 


10.0 


8.7 


7.9 


7.6 


7.3 


7.1 


6.7 


$25,000-29,999 


























$30,000 or more 


7.8 


A A 

9.0 


4A 4 


1 1 Q 


1 U.O 


inn 

1 U.O 


119 


in d 


9.8 


9.1 


9.3 


9.4 


$30,000-34.999 


5.5 


5.9 


7.6 


8.2 


8.4 


9.1 


9.8 


9.9 


9.5 


9.0 


9^1 


8.7 


$35,000-09,999 




















$40,000 or more 


5.8 


6.8 


8.5 


10.1 


10.6 


11.4 


11.2 


11.9 


12.0 


12.0 


12.5 


12.0 


$40,000-49,999 


























$50,000 or more 














9.2 


9.8 


10.5 


11.1 


11.2 


11.2 


$50,000-59,999 


5.9 


6.6 


8.5 


10.5 


11.5 


12.4 














$50,000-99,999 














6.7 


8.0 


9.1 


10.1 


10.4 


10.7 


$60,000-74,999 














3.9 


4.9 


5.6 


6.3 


6.4 


6.8 


$75,000-99,999 














2.7 


3.3 


3.8 


4.2 


4.2 


4.4 


$100,000 or more 


1.9 


2.0 


2.5 


3.0 


3.1 


3.5 














$100,000-149,909 














2.7 


3.4 


3.6 


4.0 


4.0 


4.2 


$150,000 or more 


20.8 


22.1 


24*4 


27*0 


27.3 


28.7 


33*3 


35.5 


37.1 


38J 


39*4 


39.5 


MEDIAN INCOME (In SI.OOO's) 


























NUMBER CURRENTLY DEPENDENT ON 


























PARENTS FOR SUPPORT [1] 


5.1 


4.9 


4.5 


5.3 


5.6 


5.4 


6.0 


6.7 


8.4 








One 


9.1 


91 


9.3 


9.8 


11.2 


11.8 


12.5 


13.7 


16.4 








Two 


19.5 


209 


20.7 


21.1 


23.5 


23.8 


22.1 


222 


22.9 








Three 


25.8 


25.9 


26.8 


27.7 


29.1 


29.6 


28.7 


28.5 


27.7 








Four 


21.6 


21.5 


22.2 


20.8 


19.2 


18.6 


18.3 


17.7 


15.8 








Five 


18.9 


17.8 


16.5 


15.4 


11.5 


10.8 


12.3 


11.1 


8.9 








Six or more 


























NUMBER OF DEPENDENTS CURRENTLY 


























ATTENDING COLLEGE [2] 


66.2 


66.1 


65.5 


65.6 


66.6 


68.0 


69.2 


69.3 


70.1 








None 


24.6 


24.9 


25.0 


24.9 


24.5 


23.6 


23.2 


23.2 


23.0 








One 


6.5 


6.4 


67 


6.7 


6.3 


6.0 


5.5 


5.5 


5.0 








Two 


2.7 


2.5 


2.7 


2.8 


2.6 


2.4 


2.1 


2.0 


1.9 








Three or more 


























PARENTS' MARITAL STATUS 
















72.8 


71.5 


70.8 


70.4 


69.6 


both alive and living with each other 
















20.9 


22.1 


23.2 


24 2 


24.7 


both alive, divorced or separated 
















6.4 


6.3 


6.0 


5.4 


5.8 


one or both deceased 



[1] Including respondent and parents If applicable. 
(2j Other thart respondent. 
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TRENDS FOR FRESHMEN WOMEN 



PARENTS DEMOGRAPHICS 


1966 


1967 


I96e 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


MOTHER'S EDUCATION 




























Grammar school or less 


5.5 


6.0 


6.2 


6.3 


7.0 


5.4 


6.2 


4.5 


5.2 


5.1 


5.3 


5.0 


4.0 


Some high school 


127 


13.0 


14.4 


13.7 


13.9 


13.2 


13.0 


11.7 


11.7 


11.6 


11.7 


12.0 


10.2 


High school graduate 


40.2 


40.3 


41.2 


41.6 


40.5 


42.6 


41.8 


40.1 


39.8 


40.2 


40.6 


41.4 


40.6 


Postsecondary school other than college 
















7.7 


7.9 


7.2 


7.3 


7.1 


7.5 


Some college 


22.5 


21.6 


20.4 


20.5 


19.7 


19.3 


18.5 


15.3 


14.9 


14.7 


14.2 


13.6 


14.4 


College degree 


16.3 


16.0 


14.9 


14.9 


15.6 


16.2 


13.9 


14.1 


14.2 


14.2 


14.4 


14.0 


15.4 


Some graduate school 














2.4 


2.2 


2.0 


2.1 


1.9 


1^9 


2.1 


Graduate decree 


2.8 


3.0 


2.8 


3.0 


3.2 


3.4 


4.3 


4.4 


4.4 


4.9 


4.7 


5.0 


5.8 


MOTHER'S CURREriT OCCUPATION [1] 




























AnisI 






















1.3 


1.2 


1.3 


Businesswoman 






















6.6 


6.6 


7.7 


Business (clerical) 






















11.3 


11.0 


11.2 


Clergy or religious worker 






















0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


College teacher 




















- 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


Doctor or dentist 
















.. 






0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


Educator (secondary school) 

















__ 







2.4 


2.3 


2.5 


Elementary school teacher 






__ 


__ 








_^ 




__ 


5.2 


5.1 


5.5 


Engineer 


— 














„ 






0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


Farmer or forester 























0.2 


0.2 


C.2 


Health professional (non-MD) 






















1.6 


1.6 


1.5 


Homemaker (full-time) 






















34.0 


32.1 


31.5 


Lawyer 






















0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


Nurse 






















6.1 


6.4 


6.4 


Research saentist 






















0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


Skilled worker 


mm 




















1.6 


1.7 


1.8 


Semiskilled or unskilled worker 






















5.4 


5.4 


4.8 


Social worker 
























1.0 


1.0 


Unemployed 


__ 




__ 




__ 












8.3 


8.8 


7.8 


Other 










.. 












15.4 


15.6 


16.2 


MOTHER'S CURRENT RELIGIOUS 




























PREFERENCE (Aggregated) [2] 




























Protestant 










58.3 








54.6 


54.1 


52.0 


51.5 


52.0 


Roman Catholic 










30.6 








34.5 


34.7 


36.6 


38.2 


37.8 


Jewish 






- 




5.2 








4.0 


4.3 


3.8 


3.7 


4.1 


Other 










3.0 








3.0 


3.5 


4.0 


3.5 


3.4 


None 








- 


3.1 








3.6 


3.6 


3.8 


3.0 


2.9 


MOTHER S CURRENT RELIGIOUS 




























PREFERENCE (Disaggregated) 




























Baptist 










15.6 








14.3 


15.5 


14.1 


14.5 


t3.9 


Buddhist 








__ 




















Congregational (United Church of Christ) [3] 










2.9 








2.3 


1.9 


2.0 


2.2 


2.1 


Eastern Orthodox 










0.5 








0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


Episcopal 










4.8 








4.0 


3.9 


3.7 


3.7 


3.8 


Jewish 










5.2 








4.0 


4.3 


3.8 


3.7 


4.1 


Latter Day Saints (Mormon) 










0.3 








0.3 


02 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


Lutheran 










6.9 








7.2 


6.4 


7.0 


6.2 


5.9 


Methodist 






__ 




12.4 




__ 




12.3 


12.3 


10.9 


11.2 


11.8 


Muslim (Islamic) [3] 








.. 


0.1 








0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


Presbyterian 










7.6 








7.0 


7.1 


6.5 


6.0 


6.6 


Quaker (Society of Friends) 






.. 


__ 


0.2 








0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


Roman Catholic 










30.6 








34.5 


34.7 


36.6 


38.2 


37.8 


Seventh Day Advenlist 








.. 


0.4 








0.3 


0.5 


0.6 


0.3 


0.5 


Unitarian-Universalist 










0.6 








0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


Other Protestant 










6.1 








5.6 


4.9 


5.5 


5.8 


5.9 


Other religion 










2.9 








2.9 


3.4 


3.9 


3.4 


3.3 


None 










3.1 








3.6 


3.6 


38 


3.0 


2.9 



Data for this item collected but not reported in 1969-1975 

See Appendix D fur a discussion of variation in question texts and aggregation procedures. 
Text, order or number of response options may vary from year to year. 
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TRENDS FOR FRESHMEN WOMEN 



1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1 984 1985 19B6 1967 1988 1989 1990 PARENrS DEMOGRAPHICS 



4.7 


4.5 


3.5 


3.3 


3.7 


3.7 


36 


3.6 


3.4 


36 


3.0 


3.1 


11.1 


10.4 


9.4 


8.4 


8.9 


8.6 


8.4 


7.5 


6.5 


6.8 


6.4 


7.3 


39.9 


40.9 


40.8 


40.8 


39.8 


39.0 


37.7 


35.8 


35.7 


34.4 


34 9 


35.0 


6.9 


7.1 


7.0 


7.4 


7.7 


7.9 


7.9 


7.8 


d.B 


8.2 


H,3 


7.6 


14.6 


14.3 


14.9 


14.8 


15.0 


15.2 


16.1 


16.8 


16.4 


17.1 


16.9 


16.9 


15.0 


14.9 


16.0 


16.4 


15.7 


16.5 


16.4 


17.3 


17.7 


17.9 


18.4 


18.2 


2.1 


2.0 


2,1 


2.1 


2.1 


23 


2.5 


2.7 


2.8 


2.8 


L'8 


2.7 


5.8 


5.8 


6.2 


6.7 


7.2 


6.8 


7.5 


8.4 


8.8 


9 2 


9.3 


9.1 


1.3 


1.2 


1.3 


1.4 


1.4 


1.3 


1.4 


1.5 


1.5 


1.4 


1.4 


1.5 


6.1 


8.6 


9.7 


10.0 


10.7 


11.1 


12.6 


13.5 


14.3 


14.2 


14.2 


13.8 


11.4 


12.0 


12.3 


12.4 


11.8 


12.2 


11.6 


11.7 


12.4 


11.7 


11.5 


10.5 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


C 4 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 
3.5 


2.5 


2.6 


2 9 


3.0 


2.7 


2.8 


3.2 


33 


3.5 


3.5 


3.7 


5.5 


5.1 


5.5 


5.6 


5.0 


5.3 


5.4 


5.6 


5.9 


6.5 


6.5 


64 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


1.6 


1.7 


1.8 


1.9 


1.9 


1.9 


1.8 


1.8 


1.9 


1.8 


2.0 


2.1 


28.0 


28.0 


23.1 


2;?. 5 


25.1 


23.6 


22.6 


20.8 


18.2 


18.5 


16.7 


15.9 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


6.6 


6.7 


7.4 


7.5 


7.4 


7.7 


7.4 


7.3 


7.4 


7.4 


7.6 


7.9 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


1.7 


1.8 


1.8 


1.9 


1.8 


1.6 


1.7 


1.9 


2.4 


1.8 


1.8 


1.9 


5.4 


5.3 


5.3 


5.4 


5.3 


5.3 


4.9 


4.8 


4.6 


4.2 


4.9 


5.1 


1.2 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1.2 


1.1 


1.1 


1.2 


1.3 


1.4 


1.2 


8.5 


8.3 


8.0 


7.5 


5.8 


6.8 


6.8 


64 


6.1 


5.8 


5.4 


5.7 


17.2 


16.5 


18.5 


18.5 


17.5 


18.1 


18.1 


18.6 


19.0 


20.1 


21 .3 


23.0 





MOTHER'S EDUCATION 

Grammar school or less 
Some high school 
High school graduate 
Poslsecondary school other than college 
Some college 
College degree 
Some graduate school 
Graduate degree 



36.8 37.1 38.0 36.5 34.5 46.9 49.9 31.8 

38.7 39.4 37.5 39.2 39.7 40.0 37.6 37.1 

3.8 3.2 3.1 3.2 33 32 2.9 3.5 

17.2 16.8 18.0 17.8 18.8 6.0 5.4 22.4 

3.5 3.5 3.4 3.3 3.6 3.8 4.2 5.1 



50.4 47.9 

36.6 37.2 

2.8 3.4 

5.5 6,4 

4.6 5.2 



51.8 
34.9 
2.8 
5.7 
4.8 



51.9 
33,7 
23 
6,4 
5.6 



MOTHER S CURRENT OCCUPATION [1] 

Artist 

Businesswoman 
Business (clerical) 
Clergy or religious worker 
College teacher 
E)octor or dentist 
Educator (secondary school) 
Elementary school teacher 
Engineer 

Farmer or forester 

Health professional (non-MD) 

Homemaker (full-time) 

Lawyer 

Nurse 

Research scientist 
Skilled worker 

Semiskilled or unskilled worker 
Social worker 
Unemployed 

Other 

MOTHER'S CURRENT RELIGIOUS 
PREFERENCE (Aggr«gattd) [2] 

Protestant 
Roman Catholic 
Jewish 
Other 

None 



MOTHER'S CURRENT RELIGIOUS 
PREFERENCE (Disaggregated) 



14.5 


14.9 


14.5 


14.7 


16.2 


18.2 


Baptist 


0.2 


0.3 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


Buddhist 


20 


1.7 


1.6 


1.3 


1.2 


1.2 


Congregational (United Church of Christ) [3 


0.7 


0.6 


0.5 


0.6 


0,7 


0,6 


Eastern Orthodox 




3,1 


3.1 


3.1 


3,0 


2.8 


Episcopal 


3 2 


2.9 


2.8 


34 


2,8 


2,3 


Jewish 


0.2 


0.2 


0-2 


0.3 


0,3 


0.2 


Latter Day Saints (Mormon) 


6.1 


6.4 


8.6 


6.8 


7,2 


6,7 


Lutheran 


11.4 


11.0 


10,7 


10.2 


11.5 


11,3 


Methodist 


02 


0-2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0,2 


Muslim (Islamic) |3) 




5.6 


5.6 


5.5 


5,7 


5.3 


Presbyterian 


02 


0.2 


0 1 


0.2 


0,2 


0.3 


Quaker (Society of Friends) 


40.0 


37.6 


36.0 


37.2 


34.9 


33.7 


Roman Catholic 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0,5 


0-3 


Seventh Day Adventist 
Unitarian- Universaiist 


0.3 












11.2 


5-9 


5.2 


5.1 


5,3 


5.0 


Other Protestant 


5.6 


4.9 


4.9 


5.7 


4.9 


5,7 


Other religion 


3.8 


42 


4.6 


5.2 


4.8 


5.6 


None 



1) Data (or this item collected but not reported In 1969-1975 

2| Sec Appendix D (or a discussion o( variation in question texts and aggregation procedures. 
3] Text. ofdGf or number o( response options may vary (rom year to year. 
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TRENDS FOR FRESHMEN WOMEN 



PARENTS DEMOGRAPHICS 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


FATHER'S EDUCATION 




























Grammar school or less 


8.6 


9.5 


9.9 


9.8 


10.7 


8.8 


9.6 


7.1 


8.2 


7.6 


8.0 


7.6 


6.4 


Some high school 


14.4 


14.9 


15.8 


15.5 


15.3 


14.9 


14.3 


13.4 


13.2 


13.2 


13.2 


13.3 


11.8 


High school graduate 


28.0 


27.9 


28.6 


28.9 


27.5 


29.7 


28.9 


26.9 


28.0 


27.9 


28.0 


29.3 


28.0 


Postseconda^ school other than college 














- 


4.8 


4.6 


4.5 


4.4 


4.5 


4.5 


Some college 


20.3 


19.1 


18.8 


18.5 


17.5 


17.4 


16.8 


14.9 


14.3 


13.9 


13.4 


13.2 


13.5 


College degree 


18.1 


17.9 


17.3 


17.7 


18.8 


19.4 


16.7 


17.7 


17.4 


18.0 


18.4 


17.9 


19.5 


Some graduate school 














2.5 


2.5 


2.2 


2.2 


2.3 


2.1 


2.5 


Graduate dearee 


10.5 


10.8 


9.5 


9.5 


10.2 


10.0 


11.2 


12.6 


12.1 


12.6 


12.3 


12.2 


13.9 


FATHER'S CURRENT OCCUPATION [1] 




























Artist 




0.9 


0.8 


0.9 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


— 


0.7 


0.7 


0.9 


0.9 


0.8 


Businessman 


— 


31.5 


30.4 


29.4 


30.0 


29.7 


29.9 




27.1 


25.8 


28.2 


27.3 


28.5 


Clergy or religious worker 




1.1 


0.9 


1.0 


1.2 


0.9 


1.0 


— 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.2 


College teacher 




0.8 


0.8 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


1.0 




1.2 


1.2 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


Doctor or dentist 


- 


2.6 


2.2 


2.2 


2.2 


2.0 


2.1 


- 


2.1 


2.3 


2.1 


1.9 


2.2 


Educator (secondary school) 


— 


2.2 


2.0 


2.2 


2.1 


2.3 


2.3 




2.0 


2.0 


2.9 


2.8 


3.1 


Elementary school teacher 


- 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.5 


0.4 


0.3 




0.5 


0.7 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


Engineer 


— 


7.3 


7.3 


7.3 


7.1 


7.5 


7.7 




6.7 


7.1 


8.7 


8.3 


9.0 


Farmer or forester 




6.5 


6.2 


6.0 


5.6 


6.8 


5.9 


— 


5.5 


4.4 


4.4 


4.1 


3.9 


Health professional (non-MD) 




1.0 


1.0 


1.3 


1.1 


1.2 


1.1 




1.0 


1.1 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


Lawyer 




1.6 


1.3 


1.3 


1.4 


1.3 


1.4 


— 


1.5 


1.5 


1.4 


1.3 


1.4 


Military career 




1.6 


1.5 


1.5 


1.6 


1.8 


1.6 




1.3 


1.5 


1.9 


1.8 


1.8 


Research scientist 




0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


07 


0.6 


0.6 


— 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


0.7 


Skilled worker 




11.3 


11.5 


12.2 


11.5 


11.0 


11.5 


- 


17.6 


17.0 


10.4 


107 


10.3 


Semiskilled or unskilled worker 


__ 


10.2 


11.6 


11.4 


11.5 


10.5 


10.4 


.. 


9.3 


9.0 


9.4 


9.6 


8.0 


Unemployed 




0.9 


1.3 


1.3 


1.5 


1.7 


2.1 


.. 


2.3 


3.1 


2.6 


2.9 


27 


Other 


__ 


19.5 


20.1 


20.4 


20.0 


20.7 


20.2 


.. 


19.7 


21.0 


22.9 


24.1 


23.7 


FATHER'S CURRENT RELIGIOUS 




























PREFERENCE (Aggregated) [2] 




























Protestant 


— 


— 




— 




— 


— 


— 


51.9 


51.2 


49.5 


48.7 


49.3 


Roman Catholic 


- 


-- 




-- 


-- 


-- 


- 


- 


33.1 


33.2 


34.7 


37.1 


36.3 


Jewish 


















4.2 


4.5 


4.0 


3.9 


4.2 


Other 
















— 


2.7 


3.1 


3.7 


3.3 


3.2 


None 


— 






— 


— 


— 




— 


8.0 


8.1 


8.4 


6.9 


6.9 


FATHER'S CURRENT RELIGIOUS 




























PREFERENCE (Disaggregated) 




























Baptist 


__ 








__ 




— 


— 


13.5 


14.5 


13.4 


13.5 


13.3 


Buddhist 










.. 






— 










— 


Congregational (United Church of Christ) (3) 




__ 






.. 








2.2 


1.8 


1.9 


1.9 


1.9 


Eastern Orthodox 










__ 








0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


Episcopal 










.. 




— 


- 


3.5 


3.5 


3.3 


3.3 


3.3 


Jewish 




— 






— 






- 


4.2 


4.5 


4.0 


3.9 


4.2 


Latter Day Saints (Mormon) 




-- 






- 




-- 


- 


0.3 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.1 


Lutheran 










• - 






— 


7.2 


6.2 


6.9 


6.0 


57 


Methodist 


-- 


- 












-- 


11.7 


11.9 


10.3 


10.8 


11.2 


Muslim (Islamic) (3] 


— 


- 






- 




- 


- 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


Presbyterian 


— 


— 






— 








6.7 


6.7 


6.1 


5.9 


6.3 


Quaker (Society of Friends) 


— 


- 






— 




- 


- 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


Roman Catholic 




- 






-- 




- 


-- 


33.1 


33.2 


347 


37.1 


36.3 


Seventh Day Adventist 


















0.3 


0.4 


0.5 


0.2 


0.4 


Unitarlan-Universalist 


















0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.4 


Other Protestant 


















5.3 


4.8 


5.5 


57 


5.8 


Other religion 


















2.6 


3.0 


3.5 


3.2 


3.0 


None 


















8.0 


8.1 


8.4 


6.9 


6.9 



Data for this item collected but not reported in 1973. 

See Appendix D for a discussion of variation in question texts and aggregation procedures. 
Text, order or number of response options may va^ from year to year. 
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TRENDS FOR FRESHMEN WOMEN 





15fOU 


1 Wl 


I9OZ 




1 5fO^ 




1 9w 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


6.9 


a. Q 
D.O 


9.0 


R 1 

9. 1 


9.0 


S d 


5 2 


d 7 


4.5 


4.8 


3.9 


4.5 


13.0 




1 1 .£ 


in 7 

lU./ 


in Q 


in 


10 9 


9.5 


8.7 


8.0 


8.1 


8.3 


Z7.0 




OO 9 


90 7 


9Q d 


9Q Q 


9P R 


97 9 


28.1 


28.0 


28.7 


29.2 


4.5 


4.3 


4.6 


4.6 


4.8 


5.2 


5.0 


4.8 


5^1 


4.8 


5.1 


4.8 


i'X A 
1 «5.4 


19 Q 




1 o.*f 




13.7 


13.9 


13.9 


14.2 


14.6 


14.7 


15.2 


10.7 


10.9 


IVf.J 


1 Q 9 


inn 
1 0.0 


iQ n 

1 9.U 


iQ n 

1 9.U 


19 5 


19.8 


19.8 


20.7 


19.9 






9 ^ 


9 


9 0 


CO 


2.6 


2.6 


2.6 


2.6 


2.4 


2.4 




4Q A 


14. J 


1R n 

1 9.U 


Id A 
1 "f .0 


Id 9 


15.7 


17.0 


17.0 


17.4 


16.4 


15.8 


A Q 
0.9 


u.o 


u.o 


u.o 


0 n 
u.o 


n n 

u.o 


n fl 


0.8 


0.8 


0.9 


0.8 


0.7 


OO A 

20.0 


C./.D 


97 7 


9A R 


9n n 

cO.U 


97 Q 


97 Q 


9ft Q 

CO. 9 


29.5 


28.3 


28.4 


25.9 


4 A 

1 .u 


4 n 

1 .U 


1 .u 


n Q 


1 n 


U.9 




0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


1.0 


1.1 


1 .0 


l.U 


1 n 

1 .u 


1 n 

1 .u 


n Q 

U.9 






1.0 


0.9 


1.0 


0.9 


0.8 


2.1 


O 4 
£.1 


9 1 
£.1 


9 1 


9 1 


1 Q 

1 ^9 


9 n 

^.u 


2.2 


2.2 


2.3 


2.0 


2.0 


O 4 

3.1 


O 4 

J.I 


J. 4 


0.0 


0.0 


'\ 9 

O.b 


d 


3.4 


3.4 


3.6 


3.5 


3.3 


A O 

0.6 


U.O 


U.D 


U.O 


u.o 


n R 
u.u 


0 7 


0.6 


0.7 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.9 


O.D 


Q R 

0.9 


Q n 

9.U 


n d 




8.3 


8.4 


7.8 


7.9 


7.3 


7.3 


4.0 


il 4 

4.1 


4./ 


A 

.u 


d 9 


'\ n 
0.0 


d 0 

•f .u 


3.1 


3.3 


3.2 


3.0 


3.3 


1.2 


4 4 

1.1 


4 Q 

1 .J 


1 .J 


1 9 




1 9 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


1.1 


1.2 


1.5 


4 A 

1.4 


4 R 

1 .9 


1 .D 


1 A 


1 d 


1 S 


1 7 


1.6 


1.7 


1.5 


1.5 


1.5 


1.6 


1.9 


1.8 


1.6 


4 C 

1 .0 


1 A 

1 .0 


1 A 

1 .0 


1 ft 

1 .0 


1 A 
1 .0 


1 7 


2.0 


0.5 


0.6 


0.5 


0.5 


0.6 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


10.1 


10.4 


9.9 


10.1 


9.8 


10.2 


9.6 


9.7 


9.5 


9.6 


9.4 


9.5 


8.7 


A O 

9.2 




o.u 


n Q 
O.J 


n 1 

0. 1 


n R 
0.0 


7 fi 


7.5 


7.1 


7.9 


8.4 


2.0 


O A 


9 R 
£.9 


9 R 
C.9 


7 


'\ 9 

0.£ 


1 

0. 1 


3.0 


2.7 


2.7 


2.7 


2.8 


24.5 


0>l A 


9^ 7 


9d n 


9d 1 


9S d 


9S 1 


25.5 


25.6 


26.7 


27.5 


28.9 


35.8 


35.9 


37.0 


35.5 


33.5 


44.7 


47.0 


30.4 


48.1 


45.1 


49.3 


49.1 


37.2 


38.0 


35.9 


377 


37.9 


38.7 


36.5 


35.5 


35.1 


35.6 


33.8 


32.6 


3.9 


3.3 


3.2 


3.4 


0 R 
0.9 


J. 4 


Q 1 

li.l 


1 n 
0.0 


n 

o.u 


0.*f 


3.0 


2.5 


16.3 


15.8 


4*7 4 

17.1 


4 c a 
iD.O 


1 Q n 

1 O.U 


R ^ 
9.4 


d n 
•f .0 


91 R 

c 1 .9 


d Q 


^ ft 


5.1 


5.9 


6.8 


6.9 


6.7 


D.O 


7 9 


7 A 
/ .0 


ft R 

0.9 


ft ft 
0.0 


ft ft 
0.0 


10.0 


8.7 


9.9 




** 








117 


Id n 
l*f .u 




I'i 7 

1 0. r 


14.0 


15.5 


17.9 












n 9 

U.£ 


n 'K 
u.o 




n d 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 












1 n 
1 .0 


1 R 

1 .9 




1.4 


1.2 


1.1 


1.0 












n ft 

u.o 


n 7 

U./ 




0.6 


0.6 


0.8 


0.7 














9 7 




9 ft 
£.0 


9 7 


2.6 


2.5 












J. 4 


Q 1 

J.l 




n 

o.u 


d 


3.0 


2.5 












f\ 9 
U.£ 


n 9 

U.£ 




n 9 

U.£ 


n 9 


0.2 


0.2 












A 1 

0.1 


A 9 
0.£ 




ft 7 
0./ 


ft ft 


7 1 


6.6 












1 U.9 


1 n R 

1 U.9 




inn 


Q ft 


10.8 


10.2 


mm 










n 9 

U.£ 


n 9 

U.£ 




0 9 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 














R 

9.0 




d 


d Q 


5.6 


4.7 












n 9 

U.£ 


n 1 

U. 1 




0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 










m^ 


38.7 


36.5 


__ 


35.1 


35.6 


33.8 


32.6 












0.3 


0.2 




0.2 


0.2 


0.4 


0.2 












0.2 
























10.7 


5.6 




5.0 


4.9 


5.0 


4.9 












5.0 


4.3 




4.3 


5.1 


4.3 


5.1 












7.6 


8.5 




8.8 


10.0 


8.7 


9.9 



PARENTS DEMOGRAPHICS 



FATHER'S EDUCATION 

Grammar school or less 
Some high school 
High school graduate 
Postsecondary school other than college 
Some college 
College degree 
Some graduate school 
Graduate degree 



FATHER S CURRENT OCCUPATION [1] 

Artist 

Businessman 

Clergy or religious worker 

College teacher 

(Doctor or dentist 

Educator (secondary school) 

Elementary school teacher 

Engineer 

Farmer or forester 

Health professional (non-MD) 

Lawyer 

Military career 

Research scientist 

Skilled worker 

Semiskilled or unskilled worker 
Unemptoyed 

Other 



FATHER'S CURREKT RELIGIOUS 
PREFERENCE (Aggregated) [2] 

Protestant 
Roman Catholic 
Jewish 
Other 

None ^ 

FATHERS CURRENT RELIGIOUS 
PREFERENCE (Disaggregated) 

Baptist 
Buddhist 

CongregatkHial (United Church of Christ) [3 
Eastern Orthodox 
Episcopal 
Jewish 

Latter Day Saints (Mormon) 
Lutheran 
Methodist 

Muslim (Islamic) [3] 
Presbyterian 

Quaker (Society of Friends) 
Roman Catholic 
Seventh Day Adventist 
Unitarian-Universalist 
Other Protestant 
Other religk)n 

None ^^^=^=^ 



1 j Data for this item collected but not reported in 1973. 

2 See Appendix D for a discussion of variation in question texts and aggregation procedures. 

3 Text, order or number of response options may vary from year to year. 
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TRENDS FOR FRESHMEN WOMEN 



HIGH SCHOOL EXPERIENCES 
AND ACHIEVEMENTS 



YEAR GRADUATED FROM HIGH SCHOOL 

Current year (year o\ the survey) 
Last year 
Two years ago 
Three years ago 

High school equivalency certificate 
Never completed high school 



1966 1967 1966 1969 1970 1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


19#o 


92.6 


93,5 


94.7 


93,4 


93.9 


93.7 


93.4 


94.8 






2,2 


2,8 


2.5 


2.6 


2.7 


2.4 






0.6 


0,8 


0.7 


0.8 


0.8 


0.6 






1,4 


1,7 


1.6 


1.7 


1.9 


1.3 






0.5 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.8 


0.6 






0,7 


0.8 


0.6 


0.5 


0.4 


0.3 



TYPE OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 



Public 

Private: nondenominational [1] 
Private! denominational f11 


83.5 
3.1 

1 Q ^ 

1 o.*f 






83.4 
3.5 

1 J. 1 


82.7 
2.6 

14 7 




84.8 

3.9 

1 1 .o 














AVERAGE GRADE IN HIGH SCHOOL 




























A or A+ 


7.4 


6.9 


6.2 


5.8 


6.6 


7.4 


8.5 


9.3 


9.0 


10.0 


10.3 


10.3 


12.4 


A- 


12.8 


12.0 


11.6 


10.7 


11.3 


12.0 


13.3 


12.4 


13.6 


12.7 


13.8 


13.2 


14.9 


B+ 


21.1 


20.9 


20.3 


199 


20.7 


21.7 


22.6 


24.7 


22.5 


22.7 


23.8 


23.1 


22.5 


B 


25.2 


26.4 


27.0 


27.8 


27.5 


28.1 


27.8 


27.4 


28.7 


28.2 


27.6 


28.6 


27.0 


B- 


13.3 


13.8 


14.1 


14.5 


14.5 


13.9 


11.9 


12.7 


11.4 


12.2 


10.6 


11.2 


10.7 


0+ 


11.9 


11.7 


12.0 


126 


12.2 


10.8 


10.2 


7.4 


9.2 


8.0 


8.5 


8.5 


7.7 


C 


8.0 


7.9 


8.4 


;.4 


6.9 


5.8 


5.6 


6.0 


5.5 


6.1 


5.3 


5.0 


4.6 


D 


0.3 


0.2 


0,3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


ACADEMIC RANK IN HIGH SCHOOL 


























49.3 


Top quarter [1] 






60.6 


59.7 


48.1 


49.7 


49.8 












Second quarter 






24.7 


24.2 


30.6 


30.4 


32.1 












33.1 


Third quarter 






12.4 


13.4 


18.4 


17.5 


16.3 












15.9 


Fourth quarter 






2.3 


2,7 


2.9 


2.4 


1.8 












1.6 


Top 20 percent 





























Second 20 percent 
Middle 20 percent 
Fourth 20 percent 

Bottom 20 percent 

HAVE MET/EXCEEDED RECOMMENDED " 
YEARS OF HIGH SCHOOL STUDY [2] 

English (4 years) 
Mathematics (3 years) 
Foreign language (2 years) 
Physical science (2 years) 
Biological science (2 years) 
History or American government (1 year) 
Computer science (1/2 year) 
Art and/or musi c (1 year) 



HAVE HAD SPECIAL TUTORING OR 
REMEDIAL WORK IN 

English 
Reading 
Mathematics 
Social studies 
Science 

Foreign language 



WILL NEED SPECIAL TUTORING OR 
REMEDIAL WORK IN [1] 

English 
Reading 
Mathematics 
Social studies 
Science 

Foreign language 




(1 1 Text, order or number of response options may vary from year to year. 

|2] Based on recommendations of the National Commission on Excellence in Education 
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1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1966 1907 1986 1989 1990 



HIGH SCHOOL EXPERIENCES 
AND ACHIEVEMENTS 

YEAR GRADUATED FROM HIGH SCHOOL 

Current year (year o\ the survey) 
Last year 
Two years ago 
Three years ago 

High school equivalency certificate 
Never cc npleted high school 



93.6 
2.8 
0.7 
1.6 
0.8 
0.4 



92.9 
2.8 
0.9 
2.0 
0.9 
0.5 



94.5 
2.1 
0.6 
1.6 
0.7 
0.4 



94.8 
2.3 
0.6 
1.4 
0.7 
0.3 



94.1 

2.3 
0.7 
1.7 
1.0 
0.2 



93.7 
2.5 
0.6 
1.8 
1.1 
0.2 



93.7 
2.3 
0.6 
1.9 
1.3 
0.3 



92.5 
2.3 
0.6 
2.6 
1.6 
0.4 



92.5 
2.5 
0.7 
2.4 
1.6 
0.2 



93.6 
1.9 
0,7 
2.0 
1.6 
0.2 



93.5 
2.5 
0.6 
1.9 
1.2 
0.3 



92.1 
2.4 
0.8 
3.0 
1.7 
0.2 



86.2 86.8 
2.9 2.8 
10.9 10>4 



85.0 64.2 
4.1 4.2 
11.0 11.6 



TYPE OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 

Public 

Private: nondenominational (1] 
Private: denominational [11 



10.8 
13.4 
21.7 
28.1 
11.4 
8.9 
5.4 
0.2 



10.7 
13.5 
21.5 
28.4 
11.2 
8.9 
5.7 
0.2 



10.8 
13,3 
21.8 
27.9 
11.9 
9.1 
5.1 
0.2 



11.5 
13.2 
21.5 
27.7 
11.9 
9.3 
4.9 
0.1 



11.3 
12.7 
20.6 
27.2 
12.2 
10.0 
5.7 
0.3 



10.9 
12.3 
20.7 
26.5 
12.8 
10.7 
6.0 
0.2 



10.6 
13.0 
21.0 
26.8 
12.1 
10.1 
6.1 
0.3 



12.0 
13.1 
20.3 
26.1 
12.5 
10.3 
5.4 
0.2 



11.5 
12.3 
21.6 
23.9 
14.9 
8.3 
7.3 
0.2 



12.1 
13.7 
20.1 
26.0 
12.7 
9.8 
5.4 
0.3 



11.6 
13.9 
20.3 
26.8 
12.7 
9.6 
4.9 
0.2 



11.4 
13.5 
19.9 
26.1 
13.0 
10.8 
5.2 
0,1 



AVERAGE GRADE IN HIGH SCHOOL 
AorA+ 
A- 

B 
B- 
C+ 
C 

D 

ACADEMIC RANK IN HIGH SCHOOL 
Top quarter (1] 
Second quarter 
Third quarter 
Fourth quarSer 
Top 20 percent 
Second 20 percent 
Middle 20 percent 
Fourth 20 percent 
Bottom 20 percent 



42.3 


43,0 


43.8 


43,7 


44.0 


44.1 


45.1 


45.6 


22.0 


22.0 


22.5 


22.2 


21.3 


21,2 


21.4 


21.5 


30.3 


29.6 


28.4 


29.1 


28.9 


28.3 


27.3 


27.0 


4.7 


4,6 


4.7 


4.4 


5.1 


5.6 


5,4 


5.1 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 



89.7 


93.1 


93.1 


94,0 


94.0 


95,2 


95.6 


80.3 


83.2 


83.1 


86.2 


86,6 


90.3 


90.4 


67,4 


69.3 


68.9 


74,9 


76.3 


80.3 


78.4 


49,5 


46.6 


48.6 


48.2 


44.3 


43.8 


43.4 


37.4 


35,9 


46.7 


36.8 


36.0 


36,3 


34.0 






99.1 


99.0 


99.2 


99.0 


98.7 




47.2 


53.4 


55.1 


52.9 


53.8 


50,7 




66.2 


66.9 


68.1 


69.2 


70.6 


75.8 



HAVE MEHEXtttbtt) f)ECOMM^Nb^D 
YEARS OF HIGH SCHOOL STUDY [2] 

English (4 years) 
Mathematics (3 years) 
Foreign language (2 years) 
Physical science (2 years) 
Biological science (2 years) 
History or American government (1 year) 
Computer science (1/2 year) 
Aft and/or music (1 year) 

TUTORING OR 



5.3 


5.3 


4.4 


4.3 


4,7 


5,6 


5.6 


4.4 


4,3 


4 5 


7.2 


7.6 


6.7 


7.5 


9,0 


4,5 


5.0 


3.3 


3,2 


3.4 


4.1 


4.7 


3.4 


3.3 


3.8 


3.6 


3,5 


2.8 


3.0 


3.3 - 



4.6 
4.4 
10,8 
3,4 
4.1 
3,9 



HAVE HAD SPECIAL 
REMEDIAL WORK IN 

English 
Reading 
Mathematics 
Social studies 
Science 

Foreign language 

WILL NEED SPECIAL TUTORING OR 
REMEDIAL WORK IN [1] 

English 
Reading 
Mathematics 
Social studies 
Science 

Foreign language 



lO.I 


10.1 


10.0 


9,4 


10.0 


4.6 


4.6 


4.1 


3.8 


4 2 


24.2 


23.3 


23.5 


24.0 


27.4 


3.2 


3,3 


2.9 


2.9 


33 


11.4 


11.4 


10.9 


11,1 


12,2 


8.1 


7,7 


6.8 


6.5 


7.5 



9,9 

4,4 
29.9 

3.7 
11,7 

9.3 



(1] Text, order or number o\ response options may vary from year to year. 

(2) Based on recommendations of the National Commission on Excellence in Education 
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TRENDS FOR FRESHMEN WOMEN 

HIGH SCHOOL EXPERIENCES 



AND ACHIEVEMENTS 


1 9 W 


1 «Vwf 




iQftQ 
1 «f o«f 


1070 

1 9 r V 


1 97 1 1 972 1 973 1 974 1 97S 1 976 


1977 1970 


Au 1 IVI 1 lC9 ncrWn 1 cL/ IN 1 tic 
















LAST YcAn 
















rfwQUmnuY Of UCCOSIOnal/Y [1] 
















rrayea a musical msirurriGni 


An A 


Itl 9 


AA A 

44.4 


Al 9 


d1 A 
41 .4 


d1 d ^ 

41 .4 


dfl Q 
40.9 


oiaym] up ail nigni 


D 1 .D 


A1 ft 
CK3.D 


tiA 9 


ftl 1 


ftl 1 

D 1 . 1 


CtQ 1 


— ft7 "5 

— 0# .3 


DQrHf^ir\2ito<*l ifl nmoniTo/^ /4umnnclrolinric 

r di iiLi^/omQ Ni uiyainjLmj cwinonsiraiioiis 


Id Q 


IS 1 










17 8 


VKl r\rij In a iA/*2>l ctiito f\r n2itinn2il 
VVUIIMKJ III d IUUcU| dldlo, Ut iidUUiiCll 
















pOHllCol CanipalQn [^J 






11 *> 


17 Q 


ify 1 

1 0. 1 


Id 9 
I4.C 


0 1 


KfdaDQ \a\Q lO CloSS 




AA 1 


i\i n 


I^A 1 
DO. 1 


KA 7 

Do./ 


i>1 1 

01.1 




/MiGnciGa a roiigious sgivicg 






oi A 


oo 1 


QQ A 
09.D 


QQ n - — 


flfl 1 
00. 1 


Aiioncioci a puoiic reciiai or concGn \**\ 


fO.C. 












fld 9 
04.^ 


WoftMBpi a no nlloovVl a Clc»9 Of 
















appoinuii6ni 


1 V.O 


1ft fl 
1 D.O 


1d ft 

1 4.0 


1Q 1 


1Q 9 
1 9.£ 


17 9 




Arguod with a toachor in ctoss 




AA f\ 

44. U 


AO A 

4c.4 


AA 1 


AA A 

44. D 


il9 C 




Was a guost in a toachof's hom8 




m a 












Studiod with othor studonts 
















Drank b^or 


Ai Q 


A9 1 
4£. 1 




A9 Q 


A1 7 




AA A 
— DD.4 


Took stooping pitts 




f.i 


O.U 


7 A 

/ .4 


A A 

D.U 


C A 

0.0 


1 9 


1 ooK a irancjUHizing piii 




iA (\ 
l4.U 


19 f\ 


1 1 n 


in 


0.4 — — — 


s fl 

3.0 


1 OOK viiarTiins 




£tA A 


A9 A 


fti; 1 

DO. 1 


A1 A 
DO. 4 


A1 7 - 


ftl 9 


1 uiOiOG anoinof siuaoni 




AQ A 


CA 1 


A7 9 


d7 fl 
4/ .0 


AH Q 
40.9 




visiiBvi an an gaiisry or nius6uni 




77 S 


7A Q 


7ft S 


7d n 


7n A 




Played chess 




25.1 


23.8 


23.8 


22.4 


22.5 


- 


r efiorniinj voiuni6vi won% 
















Had vocational counseling 




60.3 


60.8 


59.0 


54.3 


4H5 




nodu piwiiy iiui uunnoUiinj wiui d uouiso 






71 d 

f 1 .t 


79 Q 


71 Q 

/ 1 .9 


7S «; 

r 3 .3 




wore yiobapvTb ur coniaci lenses 










*>7 Q 

.9 




C9 Q 

3^.0 


uiQ noi oompieie nomewonv on iime 




A7 a 


i;i Q 


AA A 
OD.D 


AR Q 

DD.o 


AA 9 - — 




Won a varsity letter in a sport (3] 






1 o o 


11 C 


11 A 

U.D 


1 C A 

ID.O 




rrBffMmnr Only / 7/ 
















Did extra, unassigned reading for a course 




1*7 9 


1^1 
14.1 


1 A Q 
ID. 9 


1 Q C 


17 9 
1 / 




Voted in a student election 


75.3 


77.2 


60.1 


71.9 


71.9 


67.9 " - 




oiudied in ine Horary 


32.0 


I I 


OQ 1 

oo. 1 




17 A 


OO.Z 




unecKeG out a dook or journal irom me 
















scnool iiorary 


A1 Q 


A1 9 




K7 9 


R9 A 


CA Q ... 




IVllSSevI SClKA/l Que lO llinvoa 




4.3 


A 1 
4.1 


9 


d fl 

4.0 


d ft 




1 yy^sM d iK/niewvi K aowynniwiii 




Id d 


97 9 


11 7 

O 1 . r 


9fl 7 


1^^ n 




oMioneu cigaieues 


119 
1 


119 


1 9 n 


1 9 S 


1 9 Q 

1 £.9 


19 7 


17 1 


Discussed religion 




41.9 


37.7 


35.6 


33.0 


32.1 




Discussed politics 




20.8 


27.1 


22.9 


23.3 


18.0 




Di<^ij(;(«Ad SDorls 




27.3 


27.5 


28.4 


27.2 


27.6 




MaKBQ d lOaCnef lOf dUVlUo dlloi Uidbo 




97 7 




9'? fl 


91 Q 


91 fl .- ~ 




rmi liupi I79&K5U 
















Poll nuoru/HAimoH 

1 oil UVt7l Vf 1 ltJtilll9\J 
















useo a personal oonipuier 
















NOwO fci 
















vvab eiecievi piebioeni oi one or more 
















Sluoeni organizaiions 


91 1 


99 1 


on A 


1Q Q 


1 fl fl 

1 0.0 


Ifld 




noCvivinj a nign raiing in a siaie or ro^ionai 
















musiv wiiiesi 


117 

1 O. r 


19 d 


19 1 
1 £ . 1 


1 1 Q 

1 1 .9 


11 1 

1 1 . 1 


19 9 




in siaie of legioiidi ^spuvi^n oi 


















7 n 


A n 


A d 


ft 1 




K A 

D.U 




Ua/4 21 fTi2iinr f\2irt In 21 nl2ii/ 
ildQ d illdlUi Udi 1 ill d ptdy 




Ifl 7 


17 

1 r .9 


1ft ft 

1 D.D 


I") 


IS d 
13. *f 




Wmi An 2iu/2irH In art mmnAtltlnn f^ll 
Wvii dii dWdiU III dii dt 1 itfUiii^^tiiiiiuii |*Tj 


6.3 


ft S 


6.4 


6.4 


ft 1 


5 4 




Edited a school publication [4] 


17.0 


16.3 


15.3 


15.2 


14.6 


15.5 




Had original writing or poet^ published (4] 


20.9 


20.4 


19.7 


19.6 


18.2 


18.1 




Won an award in a state or regional science 
















contest (4] 


2.6 


23 


2.2 


2.1 


2.1 


1.7 




Was a member of a scholastic honor 
















society 


36.7 


35.2 


33.2 


31.8 


30.8 


31 .5 





y] Results were not comparable to those of other years due to changes in question text or order. 

(1] Response optk)ns for these items were "frequently", "occaskKially" end "not at air. 

(2] Response option for these items was a single bubble k> be marked if the student engaged in the indicated activity. 

(3] In 1966-1971 . response optk>n was a single bubble as noted in (2]. In 1964-1990, response options were as in (1]. 

(4] Text, order or number of response optkMis may vary from year to year. 
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46.1 


45,6 


50.2 


47.5 


45.9 


45.8 


44 9 


44.4 






40.8 


68.3 


- 71.2 


74.0 


71.8 


73.2 


73.8 


757 


74.5 


81.1 


78.4 


79.0 


19.2 


21.4 


23.2 


22.3 










37.4 


37.5 


41.1 


8.6 


9.0 


8.3 


7.7 


9.0 








8.6 


























55.5 


87.1 


88.2 


68.3 


88.0 


86.5 


87.3 


86.1 


85.8 


84.5 


85.2 


85.8 


81.3 


80.8 


80.7 


78.3 


77.1 


79.6 


79.0 


80.9 









HIGH SCHOOL EXPERIENCES 

1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1 985 1 986 1987 1988 1 989 1990 AND ACHIEVEMENTS 



ACTIVITIES REPORTED IN THE 
LAST YEAR 

Fr«au0ntlv or Oeatslonalhf [1] 



65.7 


70.1 


70.5 


67.5 


62.5 


3.1 


3.0 


2.9 


2.8 




5.6 


5.2 


4.9 


4.4 


4.2 


64.1 


69.1 


707 


70.0 


70.5 










71.4 


50.5 


50.0 


49.6 


6 










57.7 


63.4 










377 



Played a musical Instrument 
Stayed up all night 

Participated In organized demonstrations 
Worked In a local, stale, or national 

political campaign [41 
Came late to cliass 
Attended a religious service 
Attended a public recital or concert (4] 
Overslept and missed a dass or 
247 27.0 277 29.8 29.5 appointment 

32.9 32.9 
90.1 89.3 89.2 
61 .6 60.7 59.9 





35.8 




Argued with a teacher in class 


30.5 


29.2 


29.8 


Was a guest in a teacher's home 


88.5 


87.3 


86.4 


Studied with other students 


59.5 


54.8 


517 


DranK beer 




3.2 




Took sleeping pis 




1.8 




Took a tranqulllzing pill 






58.6 


Took vitamins 


45.1 


45.0 


46.4 


Tutored arK>ther student 




57.0 


53.9 


Visited an art galley or museum 








Played chess 




34.8 


65.3 


Performed volunteer work 



437 43.1 44.3 
72.0 71.1 

Had vocational counseling 

- - Read poetry not connected with a course 

- 55.3 Wore glasses or contact lenses 

64.8 65.0 64 9 65.1 65.3 63.8 Did not complete homework on time [4] 

38.2 38.5 40.3 39.2 41.2 42.6 Won a varsity letter In a sport [3] 

14.6 13.3 13.7 12.2 12.6 11.5 11.9 Did extra, unassigned reading for a course 

- Voted in a student election 

15.0 11 .2' Studied in the librae 

Checked out a book or journal from the 

30.5 school librae 

5.3 57 5.8 5.6 Missed school due to Illness 

- Typed a homeivork assignment 

Smoked cigarettes 
Discussed religkM) 
Discussed politk)s 
Discussed sports 

Asked a teacher for advice after class 
Felt depressed 
Felt overwhelmed 
Used a personal computer 

Not0d[21 



167 


15.0 14.8 13.6 11.8 11.3 


11.5 


10.4 


11.8 


11.5 


11.9 










23.1 
15.5 














29.0 








26.2 










31.0 




- 19.6 


21.6 


207 


27.2 


247 


26.5 




10.2 


10.3 


10.4 


13.2 


11.3 


10.6 




22.3 


21.8 


22.4 


25.1 


28.0 





Was elected president of one or more 
22.1 student organlzatkms 

Received a high rating in a state or regional 

13.7 musk: contest 

Competed in state or regk)nal speech or 

6.6 debate contest 

13.6 Had a major part in a play 

9.3 Won an award in an art competition [4] 

1 5 .4 Edited a school pubtk:atk>n [4] 

15.8 Had original writing or poetry published (4j 
Won an award In a state or regional science 

3.7 contest [4] 
Was a member of a scholastic honor 

32.6 sodetv 



(1) Response options for these Iter s were 'frequently', 'occasionally" and 'not at air. 

(2] Response oplion for these item: was a single bubble K) be marked If the student engaged In the Indicated activity. 
13] In 1966-1971 , response oplion was a single bubble as noted In (2). In 1984-1990, response options were as In (1). 
(4) Text, order or number of response options may vary from year to year. 
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TRENDS FOR FRESHMEN WOMEN 



COLLEGE CHOICE, APPLICATION 



AND MATRICULATION 


1966 1967 


1966 


1969 1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1976 


VERY IMPORTANT REASONS NOTED 
























IN DECIDING TO GO TO COLLEGE [1] 
























My parents wanted me to go 








24.1 




.. 






30.0 


30.3 


30.1 


To be able to get a better job 






— mm 


70.1 




mm 






70.4 


77.2 


75.7 


Could not get a job 






mm mm 






mm 




— 


5.8 


6.4 


4.8 


To get away from home 






mm mm 












10.1 


9.6 


8.5 


To gain a general education 




















76.6 


74.5 


and appreciation of ideas 


__ 


mm 


mm 


66.8 








— 


70.9 


To improve my reading and study skills 






mm 


22.7 






mm 




37.5 


44.6 


40.2 


There was nothing bettor to do 






mm 


2.3 




mm 


mm 




2.4 


2.3 


1.7 


To make nie a more cultured person 


mm mm 


nm 


mm 


34.0 






mm 




36.6 


44.4 


39.2 


To be able to make more money 


mm mm 




mm mm 


41.5 






mm 




47.6 


56.9 


55.3 


To leam more about things that interest me 


mm 




mm 


73.9 






mm 




78.6 


83.6 


78.8 


To meet new and interesting people 


mm mm 




mm 


55.3 






mm 


— 


62.4 


67.0 


64.6 


To preoare mvself for arad/prof school 


mm 




mm 


29.3 






mm 


- 


43.4 


45.6 


44.4 


VERY IMPORTANT REASONS NOTED 
























FOR SELECTING FRESHMAN COLLEGE 
























Relatives wanted mo to come here (1 ] 


— 




mm 


9.5 


1*1 


ri 


9.1 


9.3 


7.8 


7.3 


6.6 


Teacher advised me 






— — 






5.3 


5.4 


5.0 


4.0 


4.4 


4.0 


College has a good academic reputation (1 j 








37.7 


52.5 


54.2 


55.4 


52 4 


46.5 


51.6 


54.4 


College has a good social reputation 






— 














.. 


— 


Offered financial assistance 






— 




17.2 


16.9 


19.0 


17.2 


13.9 


16.1 


15.0 


College offers special education programs 




— 


— 


35.9 


29.4 


34.2 


36.3 


33.5 


29.8 


33.9 


30.2 


College has low tuition 






— — 


18.7 


20.2 


27.5 


28.0 


25.2 


18.3 


19.6 


17.0 


Advice of guidance counselor 


— 




— 


6.6 


6.6 


9.2 


9.3 


6.7 


7.4 


8.3 


7.8 


Wanted to live at home 








12.2 


13.7 


14.3 


13.7 


14.3 


12.1 


12.7 


10.4 


Wanted to live near home 


— 




— 






— 


.. 


— 


- 


- 


— 


Friend suggested attending ' 






— 








— 


7.6 


7.7 


8.7 


7.0 


College representative recruiterl me 














mm 


3.3 


3.3 


3.6 


3.3 


Athlntir deoartment recruited me 

t\ II lit. Ilw XJW1<WI ITIfV 1 II f UII<7U 1 » »0 


















— 






Graduati^ ao to too arad schools 
























nradiiatpc; QPt OOOd lobs 
















51.9 


— 






Nnt accented anvwhere else 








2.5 


3.1 








2.3 


2.7 


2.3 


Arivirp of <uviioonfi who Attondfid 

nkJviw wi oviiiuviio Tfiiv aiiviiuvxj 








16.2 


18.3 


19.9 


18.6 


17.7 


15.4 


17.4 


14.8 


Not offers; d aid by first choice 


- 




- 


















Wanted to live away from home 






mm 




22.2 


19.6 


17.0 


17.8 








THIS COLLEGE IS STUDENTS 
























First choice 


- 




• * 








75.9 


79.4 


77.8 


76.4 


76.7 


Second choice 














•»9.2 


16.4 


17.1 


18.2 


18.4 


Less than second choice (1] 














4.8 


4.3 


5.0 


5.4 


5.0 


NUMBER OF APPLICATIONS SENT TO 
























OTHER COLLEGES 
























None (applied to only one college) 


51.8 


51.7 


52.6 


— 


46.0 


47.7 




46.5 


45.0 


41.2 


38.1 


One 


20.0 


20.8 


20.7 




19.5 


19.8 


- 


21.7 


20.5 


19.7 


19.4 


Two 


14.0 


13.7 


13.6 


— 


14.6 


14.4 




14.0 


14.9 


16.6 


17.8 


Three 


8.0 


7.7 


7.4 




8.4 


8.7 




8.6 


10.1 


11.2 


12.6 


Four 


3.6 


3.4 


3.3 




4.3 


4.7 


mm 


4.3 


47 


55 


5.9 


Five 


1.7 


1.7 


1.5 




2.8 


2.'3 




2.6 


2.5 


3.2 


3.2 


Six or more 


0.9 


1.0 


0.9 




2.5 


2.1 




2.3 


23 


2.7 


3.0 


NUMBER OF ACCEPTANCES FROM 
























OTHER COLLEGES [2] 
























None 
















27.3 


25.0 


23.7 


19.0 


One 
















34.5 


33.;:! 


32.4 


32.7 


Two 
















20.9 


21.5 


22.9 


24.3 


Three 
















10.3 


12.0 


12.6 


14.3 


Four 
















4.2 


4.9 


5.1 


5.8 


Five 
















1.6 


1.9 


1.9 


2.3 


Six or more 
















1.3 


1.5 


1.4 


1.7 



P] Results were not comparable to those of other years due to changes in question text or order. 
[1] Text, order or number of response options may vary from year to year. 
[2] Students who applied to no other colleges not included. 
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TRENDS FOR FRESHMEN WOMEN 



1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1986 1989 1990 



COLLEGE CHOICE, APPLICATION 
AND MATRICULATION 



31.3 
78.0 
5.6 
8.1 

74.5 
417 

1.9 
39.0 
59.2 
78.4 
63.8 
45.9 



33.0 
77.6 
5.9 
9.1 

73.2 
42.4 
1.9 
40.2 
59.3 
79.8 
64.8 
47.9 



34.6 
76.8 
62 
10.0 

73.4 
42.8 
2.1 
39.0 
63.6 
77.8 
63.6 
47.3 



34.9 
78.8 
7.8 
107 

72.3 
42.3 
2.1 
39.1 
67.4 
76.9 
627 
46.8 



34.6 
77.3 
6.4 
10.9 

709 
45.5 
2.1 
37 6 
63.9 
76.8 
62.2 
49.6 



34.3 
76.9 
5.5 
11.5 

71.3 
45.1 
1.8 
39.2 
65.2 
76.8 
63.1 
50.5 



1-1 
1-1 



67.0 
43.8 
2.2 
37.8 
66.1 
77.7 



1-1 



67.1 
43.8 
2.2 
37.5 
67.6 
78.2 



n 
n 
n 

66.6 
42.9 
2.1 
38.5 
68.2 
76.4 



n 

65.6 
427 
2.4 
407 
69.2 
77.6 



362 
76.3 
7.5 
15.5 

68.9 
44.4 
1.9 
40.8 
69.3 
76.2 



37.1 
78.6 
7.6 
16.2 

69.1 
46.9 
1.8 
45.7 
70.0 
77.0 



48.0 49.7 49.9 53.1 55.1 57.1 



VERY IMPORTANT REASONS NOTED 
IN DECIDING TO GO TO COLLEGE [1] 

My parents wanted me to go 
To be able to get a better job 
Could not get a job 
To get away from home 
To gain a general education 
and appreciation of Ideas 
To Improve my reading and study skills 
There was nothing better to do 
To make me a more cultured person 
To be able lo make more money 
To learn more about things that interest me 
To meet new and Interesting people 
To prepare mvself for qradvbrof school 



6.7 


6.9 


7.6 


7.3 


7.1 


7.6 


67 


8.6 


77 


7.9 


9.3 


9.4 


4.0 


4.2 


42 


3.8 


4.0 


4.5 


4.1 


4.2 


3.7 


4.1 


3.6 


3.8 


52.8 


54.1 


56.5 


56.3 


56.G 


59.5 


57.6 


62.3 


59.0 


577 


54.9 


53.5 










21.6 


23.1 


22.6 


27.6 


26.7 


22.2 


22.3 


20.9 


167 


17.1 


16.5 


18.0 


22.6 


21.5 


217 


23.0 


21.9 


23.6 


247 


27.5 


30.8 


31.6 


30.9 


29.1 


257 


25.9 


25 2 


27.2 


26.0 


25.0 


23.0 


24.5 


17.2 


177 


18.6 


21.5 


226 


22.1 


22.4 


23.8 


21.9 


22.3 


23.3 


25.2 


77 


8.2 


7.8 


7.9 


8.4 


8.2 


7.9 


8.8 


7.6 


7.8 


7.3 


7.6 


11.8 


11.7 


11.5 


12.0 


























22.5 


21.6 


20.4 


22.1 


20.9 


222 


22.5 


24.1 


7.5 


7.6 


7.8 


7-6 


7.0 


7.4 


7.9 


8.8 


8.4 


8.5 


87 


9.6 


3.8 


4.0 


3.6 


34 


2.9 


2.9 


3.4 


3.3 


3.2 


3.4 


3.3 


3.5 










2.1 


1.9 


2.4 


2.4 


2.4 


2.6 


2.6 


2.9 










27 7 


27.8 


27.0 


27.5 


29.6 




25.1 


25.0 










48.4 


48.2 


46.4 


47.9 


49.2 


ri 


44.0 


43.0 


2.5 


2.0 


2.1 


2.1 



















157 16.1 16.1 157 



4.1 4.3 4.7 4.3 47 



5.3 



VERY IMPORTANT REASONS NOTED 
FOR SELECTINQ FRESHMAN COLLEGE 

Relatives wanted me to come here |1] 
Teacher advised me 
College nas a good academic reputation [1] 
College has a good social reputation 
Offered financial assistance 
College offers special education programs 
College has low tuition 
Advice of guidance counselor 
Wanted to live at home 
Wanted to live near home 
Friend suggested atteridlng 
College representative recruited me 
Athletic department recruited me 
Graduates go to top grad schools 
Graduates get good jobs 
Not accepted anywhere else 
Advice of someone who attended 
Not offered aid by first choice 
Wanted to live away from home 



THIS COLLEGE IS STUDENT*S 



76.4 
18.4 
5.2 


76.7 
18.1 
5.3 


75.5 
19.2 
5.4 


74.5 
197 
57 


747 
19.9 
5.4 


74.2 
20.1 
5.7 


727 
21.0 
6.3 


71.4 

21.9 
6.7 


71.1 
21.9 
7.0 


68.3 
23.4 
8.4 


687 
23.4 
7.8 


71.0 
22.3 
67 


First choice 

Second choice 

Less than second choice [11 


























NUMBER OF APPLICATIONS SENT TO 


























OTHER COLLEGES 


40.5 


40.8 


38.8 


39.4 


38.5 


36.0 


34.0 


35.7 


36.3 


32.5 


32.3 


33.3 


None (applied to only one college) 


18.8 


17.9 


19.2 


17.4 


19.0 


19.1 


22.8 


18.4 


16.9 


16.1 


16.2 


163 


One 


17.0 


16.9 


17.5 


16.8 


17.1 


17.4 


16.8 


16.1 


15.8 


167 


16.6 


16.8 


Two 


12.1 


12.4 


12.5 


13.0 


12.3 


13.3 


12.6 


13.6 


13.6 


14.6 


14.8 


14.3 


Three 


5.5 


5.8 


6.1 


6.4 


6.1 


67 


6.3 


7.2 


7.6 


8.4 


8.4 


8.2 


Four 


3.2 


3.2 


3.1 


3.4 


3.5 


3.8 


3.7 


4.5 


4.7 


5.3 


5.4 


5.1 


Five 


30 


29 


2.9 


3.5 


3.5 


3.8 


3.6 


4.6 


5.1 


6.4 


6.3 


6.0 


Six or more 


NUMBER OF ACCEPTANCES PROM 



21.5 


182 


177 


I'l 


16.9 


17.5 


16.9 


17.1 


16.4 


14.5 


15.4 


31.9 


31.9 


32.4 


|-1 


32.2 


31.3 


31 .5 


30.0 


30.0 


29.1 


28.1 


23.4 


24.5 


25.2 


(1 


24.5 


24.2 


24.1 


23.9 


23.4 


24.5 


237 


13.9 


14.9 


14.7 


11 


15.1 


15.6 


157 


15.8 


16.6 


17.0 


16.9 


5.4 


6.2 


5.9 


11 


6.4 


6.5 


67 


7.4 


7.6 


8.1 


8.4 


2.2 


23 


2.3 


11 


26 


27 


2.9 


3.3 


3.3 


37 


39 


1.6 


1.9 


1.8 


11 


23 


22 


23 


2.6 


2.8 


3.1 


3.6 



OTHER COLLEGES [2] 

Nofie 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six or more . 



[*) Resulls were not comparable lo those of other years due to changes in question text or order. 
|1 J Text, order or number of response options may vary from year to year. 
|2] Students who applied to no other colleges not included. 
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DEGREE, MAJOR AND 



CAREER PLANS 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 

1 «r 9 W 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1976 


HIGHEST ACADEMIC DPGREE 
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A A 


A 1 


c.o 


9 7 


1*1 


'X fi 
o.o 


1*1 
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'X 7 
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O.O 


9 3 

£.0 
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1ft 1 
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Q d 
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r, 9 
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0.3 
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1 8 


1.8 


9 1 


1.9 


2.9 


f*l 
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f*l 
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7 ^ 


7 

f .\J 


0. J 


K A 


A n 


A 0 


A Q 


0.9 


1 1 

0. 1 




^.9 


9 1 


9 7 


nrw alls ^dt^piwu anQ pviioiTiuny/ 


lU.O 


1ft A 


''^ft R 
iU.O 


1 ft d 


lU.O 


Q 7 


Q n 


O.O 


7 1 


fi 3 
O.O 


fi 9 

0.£ 


Q 




iVidin&IT!cSliuS vT S«etll<>!iQnb 








o.o 




9 Q 


9 9 


1 fi 
1 .o 


f o 


1 1 

1 . 1 


ft fl 

W.O 


ft 7 

W. f 


ft fl 
w.O 




1 P 
1 


1 . 1 


ft Q 


1 ft 

1 .w 


ft Q 


ft fl 


ft fl 

w.O 


1 1 

1 . 1 


1 9 
1 


1 3 

1 .o 


1 d 


1 3 

i .o 


1 3 
1 .o 


■ iu hVI W IC7*30IVi IGII 


2.3 


2.3 


2.1 


2.3 


2.8 


3.9 


5.1 
















i J 


f*l 
I J 


I J 


1*1 
I J 


19 S 


19 9 


11 1 

1 i . i 


[*1 
( J 


C7.0 


fl Q 

0.9 


fl 9 
o.£ 


fl ft 

o.w 


7fi 
1 .o 


Other torhnir;il 


0 9 


1.2 


1.1 


1.6 


1.8 


2.6 


2.7 


2.0 


6.5 


6.7 


6.5 


6.5 


7.0 


f 1 VI 1 n7M<<ii*w<m 


5.2 


4 8 


4.5 


4.1 


3.6 


5.0 


4.5 


3 5 


9.1 


8.8 


10.3 


9.1 


8.6 


I IndoridAfi 


1.8 


1.6 


1.9 


2.1 


2.2 


2.3 


4.8 


4.9 


4.7 


5.5 


5.1 


5.3 


5.3 


CARF^R Pj AM«i (AGGREGATED) f1 31 




























rvl liOl 1 II 1 v/1 vl*Ji 1 IW It/V 1 IVIIIIWI 1 


8.9 


g 1 


7.8 


7.6 


7.6 


7.2 


3 0 


4 5 


7.1 


6.5 


8.2 


8.1 


7.7 


Rlicinp<5ft 

DU9III099 


o.o 


o.o 




^ fi 


A 9 


d d 


d fl 

•f .o 


f'l 

I J 


fl 

0 .9 


1ft ft 

1 w.w 


1 1 fi 

1 1 .o 


13 fl 

1 o.o 


IS fl 

i v.o 




ft 


ft '\ 


ft 9 


ft 'K 


ft 9 


ft 9 


ft 9 

w.£ 


ft A 


ft d 


ft d 


ft 9 

w.£ 


ft 9 

w.£ 


0 9 


CoHmia leach or 

>/ Ivnwl Id 


1.6 


09 


0.9 


0.8 


0.9 


0.6 


0.8 


1.0 


0.8 


0.6 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


Horlnr /M D nr D D S ^ 


1.7 


1 s 


1 3 


1.3 


1.5 


2.0 


2.8 


3.4 


3.5 


3 3 

o.o 


3 3 


3 ft 

o.w 


3.4 


PHii/^^tt/>n /olofYM>nt2iiv\ 
cuiiuaiiuii ^VTitiiiitrf iidiyy 


1 *; 7 


17 fi 




1Q 


ifi fi 


1*) fl 

1 o o 


111 
1 1 . 1 


fl 9 

0.£ 


fi 7 

o./ 


5 fl 

w.O 


fl 1 

O. 1 


7 S 
f .o 


fi fl 

o.o 


cuuueiiiVii \&%nA^iiucii 


1A i 

1 0.*T 


1 A n 

1 o.o 


in 1 


17 9 

1 r .£ 


id A 


11 0 

1 1 .w 


fl d 




5 9 


d 5 


d d 


3d 

0.9 


3 3 

o.o 


Pn/itn 




ft 9 


ft 9 


ft 'i 
w.O 


ft A 


ft 9 


ft 

w.O 


ft 7 

w. f 


ft fl 

w.O 


1 1 

1 . 1 


1 <^ 

1 .o 


1 s 

1 .w 


9 9 


F3n7)(>f , ranchor, or (ofoster 


02 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.4 


0.7 


0.7 


1.0 


1.3 


1.5 


1.4 


1.5 


1.3 


Health professional (non ^.D.) 


6.6 


63 


5.7 


6.0 


6.4 


8.8 


10.4 


11.6 


12.5 


12.8 


10.8 


10.5 


9.7 


lawyer (or judg^) 


0.7 


06 


0.6 


0.8 


1.0 


1.4 


2.0 


2.5 


2.3 


2.5 


3.0 


3.4 


3.4 


Nurse 


5.3 


5.4 


6.1 


6.0 


8.7 


8.6 


9.8 


9.2 


10.2 


9.9 


9.1 


8.8 


7.7 


Research scientist 


1.9 


1.6 


1.7 


1.4 


1.6 


1.5 


1.5 


2.4 


1.4 


1.5 


1.7 


1.6 


1.7 


Other 


31.0 


25': 


23.7 


24.3 


24.5 


26.1 


24.9 


ri 


26.9 


25.9 


25.4 


25.2 


24.8 


Undecided 


n 


9.9 


10.8 


11.0 


11.6 


13.5 


14.4 


11.6 


12.6 


13.8 


10.9 


10.7 


11.6 



[*] Results were not comparable to those of other years due to changes In question text or order. 

[1] Figures for the years 1966-1976 are from annual Norms Reports. Figures from 1977-1990 computed from disaggregated ma}ors/careers 
(see Appendix 

[2] Lis; of disaggregated majors was expanded In 1970. 1973. 1978 and 1982. 
(3] List of careers for 1 973-1 976 not directly comparable to other years. 
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TREMDS FOR FRESHMEN WOMEN 



1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 19B8 1989 1990 



DEGREE, MAJOR AND 
CAREER PLANS 



1.8 


2.3 


2.3 


1.7 


1.9 


1.5 


2.1 


2.0 


2.0 


1.8 


0.9 


1.3 










1.4 


0.9 


1.0 


0.9 


1.4 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


8.9 


9.5 


9.5 


9.8 


8.2 


8.1 


7.1 


6.9 


6.2 


4.5 


5.0 


6.3 


37.5 


38.1 


38.2 


38.8 


36.6 


37.4 


38.1 


36.4 


34.7 


32.3 


31.6 


27.6 


32.1 


30.1 


31.2 


30.2 


30.7 


31 .2 


31.7 


33.8 


34.5 


36.8 


37.6 


38.1 


8.0 


7.3 


7.2 


7.6 


8.0 


8.7 


8.6 


9.2 


10.0 


11.4 


11.5 


12.5 


5.5 


5.9 


5.6 


D.7 


6.0 


6.1 


6.0 


5.6 


5.4 


5.9 


6.0 


6.6 


3.5 


3.7 


3.5 


3.8 


3.9 


3.7 


3.4 


3.6 


4.2 


4.8 


4.9 


4.9 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.6 


0.5 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


2.3 


2.6 


2.3 


2.1 


2.7 


2.0 


1.7 


1.5 


1.4 


1.6 


1.7 


1.8 





HIGHEST ACADEMIC DEGREE 
PLANNED AT ANY COLLEGE 

None 

Vocational certificate 
Assoc'ate or equivalent 
Bachelor's degree (B.A.. B.S.. etc.) 
Master's degree (M.A.. M.S.. etc.) 
Ph.D. or Ed.D. 

M.D.. D.D.S.. D.V.M., or D.O. 
LLB.orJ.D. (law) 
B.D.orM.Div. (divinity) 
Other 



HIGHEST ACADEMIC DEGREE 
AT FRESHMAN COLLEGE 



4.2 


4.6 


^.5 


3.8 


3.6 


3.4 


3.5 


3.2 


3.4 


3.7 


3.7 


3.6 


None 




- 


- 


- 


2.1 


1.2 


1.4 


1.3 


2.3 


0.9 


1.0 


1.5 


Vocational oertiucate 


29.8 


28.4 


29.8 


30.4 


24.6 


25.2 


24.4 


23.5 


21.8 


17.9 


19.3 


25,3 


Associate or equivalent 


50.6 


51.2 


50.5 


50.4 


52.8 


54.3 


54.2 


55.5 


55.7 


57.3 


57.l> 


51.5 


Bachelors degree (d.a.. b.b.. etc.) 


10.2 


9.8 


10.1 


10.1 


9.9 


10.6 


11.3 


11.9 


12.0 


14.2 


13.0 


12.6 


Master^s degree (M.a., m.o.. etc.] 


1.2 


1.3 


1.2 


1.3 


1.6 


1.5 


1.5 


1.5 


1.5 


2.0 


1.8 


1.7 


Ph.D. or co.u. 


1.2 


1.4 


1.1 


1.3 


1.4 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


1.1 


1.2 


1.1 


1.1 


ki r\ nnc nt/fcj ^rr\r\ 
M.D., U.U.O., U. /.M., or U.U. 


0.7 


0.8 


0.7 


0.9 


1.0 


0.8 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


1.0 


0.9 


0.8 


LL.B. or J.D. (law) 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.3 


0.6 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


D.u. or M.Lnv. ^oiviniiy^ 


1.9 


^2 


1.8 


1.6 


2.5 


1.5 


1.6 


1.2 


1.3 


1.7 


1.5 


1.8 


other 




























1.7 


1.8 


2.2 


1.4 


0.9 


1.0 


1.0 


0.9 


0.8 


1.0 


0.5 


0.7 


Agrtcuiiure (irtciuciing roresiry; 


3.9 


3.8 


3.7 


3.8 


3.4 


4.2 


3.4 


3.8 


3.7 


3.5 


3.6 


3.7 


Biological sciences 


23.1 


24.5 


25.0 


25.7 


26.0 


27.5 


27.5 


27.0 


26.0 


24.0 


23.3 


20.0 


Business 


12.5 


11.6 


10.8 


9.0 


8.9 


9.6 


10.4 


12.1 


13.3 


13.9 


13.3 


14.1 


Education 


2.5 


3.2 


3.1 


3.6 


3.5 


3.0 


3.0 


2.9 


2.7 


2.6 


2.9 


2.7 


Er>gineering 


1.2 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


1.2 


1.2 


1.3 


1.5 


1.5 


1.6 


1.7 


1.6 


English 


12.9 


13.3 


13.4 


13.9 


15.4 


14.8 


13.0 


11.3 


10.1 


11.4 


12.4 


14.7 


Heaiin professions ^nursmgt pie'iriev], eic 


2.2 


2.2 


2.1 


2.0 


2.1 


2.4 


2.7 


2.9 


3.1 


3.8 


3.7 


Q C 

O.D 


riisiory or poinicai science 


2.6 


2.4 


2.6 


2.6 


2.2 


2.4 


2.6 


2.7 


3.1 


2.9 


2.6 


2.5 


Munfianutes ^oiiierj 


52 


5.0 


4.8 


4.3 


3.9 


3.5 


3.4 


3.9 


4.2 


4.0 


3.9 


4.1 


rine ans ^appiieQ ana pwnorining/ 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.8 


0.9 


0.8 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


u.o 


0./ 


Mainemaiics or oiaubiica 




1 n 


1 n 


1 n 


1 0 


1 .1 


0.9 


1.0 


0.9 


1.0 


1.2 


0.9 


Physical sciences 


























Pre-professkHial 


7.8 


6.8 


6.2 


5.5 


5.8 


6.4 


7.3 


7.7 


7.9 


8.8 


9.4 


9.7 


Social sciences 


6.9 


8.6 


9.4 


10.7 


10.2 


7.2 


5.8 


4.7 


3.9 


3.7 


3.6 


4.4 


Technical (other) 


9.5 


8.7 


8.9 


88 


8.5 


8.9 


9.8 


9.4 


10.3 


9.5 


9.6 


9.4 


Nontechnical (other) 


5.6 


5.5 


5.4 


5.5 


5.7 


6.2 


6.9 


7.5 


7.6 


7.6 


7.9 


7.1 


Undecided 


























CAREER PLANS (AGGREGATED) [1] 


8.1 


7.8 


7.8 


7.6 


7.0 


6.4 


7.3 


7.6 


8.1 


7.5 


7.2 


6.6 


Artist (including performer) 


16.7 


17.9 


18.2 


19.3 


19.5 


21 .2 


22.7 


22.6 


22.0 


21.1 


19.6 


16.6 


Business 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0 1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


Clergy or other religious worker 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


College teacher 


3.5 


3.6 


3 4 


3.6 


4.0 


4.0 


3.8 


3.9 


3.8 


4.0 


4.1 


4.3 


Doctor (M.D. or D.D.S.) 


7.0 


6.9 


6.4 


5.5 


5.7 


6.1 


6.7 


7.9 


8.8 


9.7 


8.7 


9.2 


Education (elementary) 


3.4 


2.7 


2.7 


2.1 


2.4 


2.8 


3.1 


3.5 


3.9 


4.0 


4.0 


4.6 


Education (secondary) 


2.3 


2.9 


2.9 


3.6 


3.3 


2.9 


2.9 


2.8 


2.6 


2.5 


2.6 


2.4 


Engineer 


1.2 


1.1 


1.3 


0.9 


0.5 


0.5 


0.7 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


Farmer, rancher, or forester 


9.1 


8.6 


8.5 


8.1 


8.5 


8.4 


7.4 


6.8 


7.2 


7.0 


7.2 


7.2 


Health professional (non-M.D.) 


3.4 


3.5 


3.4 


3.9 


3.6 


3.7 


3.7 


4.0 


4.5 


5.3 


5.4 


5.5 


Lawyer (or judge) 


7.0 


7.2 


7.3 


7.7 


8.4 


7.5 


6.2 


5.1 


4.0 


4.4 


4.8 


6.6 


Nurse 


1.3 


1.3 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


1.1 


1.2 


1.3 


1.4 


1.2 


Research scientist 


25.4 


24.8 


25.1 


25.3 


24.5 


22.5 


21.9 


20.7 


20.7 


19.2 


21.2 


23.3 


Other 


11.4 


11.3 


11.3 


10.8 


11.3 


12.3 


12.1 


13.2 


12.6 


12.9 


13.0 


11.8 


Undecided 



[1) Figures for the years 1966-1976 are from annual Norms Reports. Figures from 1977-1990 computed from disaggregated majors/careers 
(see Appendix E) 

[2] List of disaggregated majors was expanded In 1970. 1973. 1978 and 1982. 
(3] List of careers for 1 973-1976 not directly comparable to other years. 
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ERIC 



TRENDS FOR FRESHMEN WOMEN 



DEGREE, MAJOR AND 

CAREER PLANS 1966 1 9€7 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 

MAJOR PLANS (DISAGGREGATED) [1] 
Arts and Humanities 



Art fino 2)nH AnnliAH — — 

r^lli llllo CIIIVJ %JI^UIK3\M 


^ __ _ . Oft 


0 Q 


Enalish lanouaoo and litoratiiro 

imi^ua^c CIIIVJ liiolcilUlo — 






fiiDiwiy — 


- 0.0 


ft C 

0.0 


JnurnalisfTi 


~ — l.f 


l.f 




— — — ft Q 


ft Q 


Music — — — 


^ — 1 .0 


1 .0 


Philosophy — — " — — 


0.1 


ft 1 


Thpatf^r or cif^ma — — — _ ^ 

IIIOCIIC«l Vt UlCIIIICI *" 




1 ft 

1.0 


Sp^ch Of dramd — — — — — 


ft Q 




Speech 




ft 9 


ThoolcyiV or rplininn — 


.... ft Q 

— — — U.c. 


ft 1 
0.1 


V^liit7l cliib ai\\J nUlTlarillloo 


0.9 


0.6 


Biolodlcal SclAncAft 






Diwiv^j y^wnstcuf "* *• — 


1 .8 


1 .0 


Riochpmi<*tr\/ nr hinnh\/Qir<« .» 

DIUVI lOllllOII J \Jl UlUtJi iy9iw«o 


ft il 

— — " 0.4 


ft >i 

0.4 


Botanv 

UVICillT • " mm mm mm, 


.... A n 

— 0.£ 


ft 9 
0.^ 


M;)rino (WitA ^jancti^ 

IV1CIIIIIT7 IIIII7I OWUIIV^JO 


.... ft c 

— 0.0 


ft .4 
0.4 


MlUlOUlUlUyy Of Da(«16llOlU9y 


0.4 


0.4 


iLOOIO^y "* ~ 


0.5 


0.5 


v^in6i 0101091^' sciences 


0.7 


0.7 








Acrountinn 

r1\A/WU 1 fill lU " " " 


.... R a 

0.0 


D.O 


Riicinocc aHfniniclr^slinn /nanaroU 

DUdliivod duillliildlioliuii IUUiiIji all -- *- 


4.2 


J A 

4.9 


1 IllClllltfO 


A 0 

0.3 


A A 

0.4 


Markfilina ..... 


1 .J 


1 ./ 


rn di 1 ci^ 17 11 1 171 II 


2.3 


2.8 


wU\tfii7lcii icil alUUIod 


6.2 


5.9 


Othpr hiiQinpQQ 

\yil 1171 UUDII 11799 


4 A 

1.0 


4 4 

1.1 




WUwlfH7«70 fnJUWCIIIvl 1 • • **" 


... ft c 

0.0 


ft 0 
0.0 


l<*lonipnfSkiV oHiiPalinn 
blt7lllt7lncil J otIUltfClllUll 


A A 

4.9 


A A 

4.4 


mubiVf ui ail eaucaiion 


- .. 0.7 


0.6 


P 1 1 J«M\«ai WaUvOIIvII Vl |(7WII7C11IUII 


2.4 


2.1 


Secondary education 


— o.y 


ft Q 
U.O 


Soocial oHiitfvitinn »- .- .. ~ 

^^<vwiai tnJIJ\^lllvll " "* ~ 


......... 1 A 

- — J. 4 


J.l 


Oihpr oHiirAtinn 

lol tnJU\^lllvll " "* ™ 


.... ft a 

O.b 


ft 0 

O.b 


EnQlnaarln^ 






ApronautiCfil nr ;mtrnnaiitir»l 

ni7i vi lau iiwai vi aoii viiauiiv^ai 


... ft 0 

0.£ 


ft 0 
0.^ 


Civil 


ft 9 


ft 1 


ChpmiP2il — . 

vi 1171 1 1 i\«ai "~ 


— — " " 0.3 


ft A 

0.4 


^Ipctritfvil or pipplronir 

blWIII\^ll VI t7IC7wllvlllw • •* "* 


ft 0 
O.J 


ft A 

0.4 


Industrial 


— .. — U. 1 


ft 1 
0.1 


Mf)chanic;il «- 


ft 0 
0.£ 


ft 0 
0.0 


Othpr pna in Ai^rina 


... ft K 

0.0 


ft n 
O.D 


Phvftlml Q/*lAnrji« 

t IIJ>IV#DI ^VIVllWVS 






AQtronomv 


A A 

0.0 


A A 
0.0 


Atmospheric sciences 


ft ft 


ft ft 

u.u 


Chemistrv ..... 


O.D 


ft T 

{J.f 


Earth science 


ft 9 


ft 1 

U.I 


Marine sciences •- — — 


........ ft 0 


ft 9 
U.£ 


MathpfTiatics 


ft 7 


ft fl 

U.O 


Physics 


ft 1 

U.I 


ft 9 


Statistics 


ft ft 

o.u 


ft ft 

U.U 


Other ohvsical scipnces 


ft 9 


ft 1 

U.I 


Profasslonal 






Architecture or urban planning 


0.4 


0.4 


Home economics 


.... 1 8 


1.3 


Health technology 


3.7 


3.8 


Library or archival sciences 


0.1 


0.1 


Nursing 


8.4 


7.6 


Pharmacy 


- - 0.6 


0.6 


Predentistry. premedicine, prevet 


2.8 


2.9 


Therapy (physical, occupational, etc.) 


- 2.8 


2.6 


Other professional 


1.6 


1.6 



(1] Data collected in disaggregated form but not reported in 1966-1976. 
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ERIC 



TRENDS FOR FRESHMEN WOMEN 



DEGREE, MAJOR AND 



979 


1980 


1961 


1982 


1983 


1964 


1985 


1966 


1987 


1968 


1969 


1990 


CAREER PLANS 


























MAJOR PLANS (DISAGGREGATED) [1] 


























Arts and Humanltias 


3.0 


3.1 


2.9 


2.7 


2.4 


2.0 


2.1 


2.4 


2.7 


2.3 


2.3 


2.2 


Art, fine and applied 


1.2 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


1.2 


1.2 


1.3 


1.5 


1.5 


1.6 


1.7 


1.6 


English, language and literature 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 


History 


1.9 


1.7 


2.0 


1.9 


1.7 


1.7 


2.0 


2.0 


1.9 


1.9 


1.8 


1.7 


Joumatism 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


0.9 


0.8 


0.9 


0.8 


0.7 


Language (except English) 


1.4 


1.2 


1.3 


1.0 


1.0 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


0.7 


0.9 


Music 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


Philosophy 


1.0 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


0.7 


0.7 


0.8 


0.7 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


0.8 


Theater or drama 




- 


- 




— 


- 


- 


- 




- 


" 


— 


Speech or drama 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


Speech 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.0 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


Theology or religion 


0.7 


0.7 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


0.8 


0.8 


0.9 


1.3 


1.0 


0.9 


0.8 


Other arts and humanities 
Biological Sclar>C(^t 


1.6 


1.6 


1.5 


1.5 


1.6 


1.7 


1.8 


2.0 


1.8 


1.7 


1.7 


1.7 


Biology (general) 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


Biochemistry or biophysics 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.0 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Botany 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


0.7 


Marine (life) sciences 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


0.4 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


Microbiology or bacteriology 


0.4 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


Zoology 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.8 


0.5 


0.7 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


Other biological sciences 
Buslnass 


6.0 


6.4 


6.4 


6.8 


7.1 


7.1 


7.1 


6.9 


6.6 


6.4 


6.5 


5.8 


Accounting 


5.5 


6.2 


6.4 


6.4 


6.2 


6.5 


6.8 


6.9 


6.3 


6.5 


5.7 


4.7 


Business administration (general) 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


0.7 


0.9 


1.0 


1.2 


1.1 


1.2 


1.1 


0.6 


Finance 


1.9 


1.9 


2.1 


2.1 


2.4 


2.4 


2.8 


2.7 


3.5 


2.8 


2.8 


2.2 


Marketing 


2.8 


3.3 


3.4 


3.7 


3.5 


4.3 


4.5 


4.6 


4.2 


4.0 


3.8 


3.2 


Management 


5.2 


4.9 


4.6 


4.8 


4.4 


4.5 


3.7 


2.8 


2.4 


1.5 


1.7 


1.8 


Secretarial studies 


1.3 


1.4 


1.6 


1.3 


1.7 


1.8 


1.6 


1.9 


1.9 


1.6 


1.7 


1.7 


Other business 
Education 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


Business education 


4.7 


4.6 


4.6 


4.2 


4.4 


5.0 


6.6 


7.0 


7.4 


8.5 


7.9 


8.7 


Elementary education 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


Muaic or art education 


2.3 


1.7 


1.5 


M 


1.0 


1.0 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


0.7 


0.8 


0.8 


Physical education or recreation 


0.8 


0.8 


0.9 


0.7 


0.9 


1.2 


1.4 


1.6 


2.0 


2.0 


2.1 


2.2 


Secondary education 


3.3 


3.1 


2.6 


1.8 


1.6 


1.4 


1.3 


1.3 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1.2 


Special education 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 


1.2 


0.9 


0.6 


0.5 


Other education 
Engineering 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


Aeronautical or aslronaulical 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


02 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


Civil 


0.5 


0.6 


0.7 


07 


0.6 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


Chemical 


04 


0.6 


0.6 


0.8 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


Electrical or electronic 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


Industrial 


0 3 


0.4 


04 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


04 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


Mechanical 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


1.0 


0.9 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


0.5 


0.7 


0.6 


Other engineering 
Physical Sclancas 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


00 


00 


0.0 


0.1 


0.1 


0.0 


Astronomy 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Atmospheric sciences 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


0.6 


0.5 


05 


0.5 


0.4 


Chemistry 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.0 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


Earth science 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


02 


Marine sciences 


06 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.8 


0.9 


0.8 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


Mathematics 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


02 


0.1 


Physics 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Statistics 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


Other physical sciences 
Professional 


0.6 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


0.5 


0.5 


0.6 


0.7 


0.9 


Architecture or urban planning 


1.4 


1.2 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


0.9 


0.8 


0.6 


0.8 


0.6 


0.4 


0.4 


Home economics 


3.4 


32 


2.6 


2.4 


2.7 


2.1 


1.8 


1.5 


1.8 


1.4 


1.2 


1.6 


Health technology 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


00 


0.0 


Library or archival sciences 


6.8 


7.0 


7.1 


7.6 


8.2 


7.6 


6.1 


5.0 


3.9 


4.4 


4.9 


7.0 


Nursing 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.8 


1.2 


1.1 


1.2 


Phannacy 


2.9 


3.2 


2.9 


3.0 


3.2 


3.1 


32 


2.9 


2.5 


3.0 


3.1 


3.4 


Predentistry. premedicine, prevet 


2.7 


2.7 


3.0 


2.9 


3.4 


3.4 


30 


2.7 


2.9 


2.8 


3.3 


3.1 


Therapy (physical, occupational, etc.) 


1.7 


1.6 


1.6 


1.5 


1.5 


1.7 


1.4 


1.3 


1.7 


1.4 


1.5 


1.5 


Other professional 



(1| Data collected In disaggregalod form but not reported In 1966-1976. 
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TRENDS FOR FRESHMEN WOMEN 



DEGREE, MAJOR AND 
CAREER PLANS 



1966 1967 :96B 1969 1 970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1973 



MAJOR PLANS (DISAGGREGATED) [1] 
Social Scltncas 

Anthropology 
Economics 
Geography 
Political science 
Psychology 
Social work 
Sociology 

Other social sciences 
Ethnic studies 
Women's studies 
Ttchnlcal Fl«lds 

Building trades 

Data processing/computer programming 
Drafting or design 
Electronics 
Mechanics 
Other technical 
Other Majors 
Agriculture 

Communicattons (radio, T.V.) 
Computer science 
Forestry 

Law enforcement 
Military science 
Other fields 

Undecided 



0.1 
0.2 
0.0 
1 

3.3 
3.2 
0.8 
0.4 



0.0 
1.3 
0.2 
0.1 
0.0 
0.3 

1.4 
1.1 
0.9 
0.6 
1.4 
0.0 
1.4 
5.3 



0.1 
0.2 
0.0 
1.9 
3.4 
2.9 
0.7 
0.3 



0.0 
1.4 
0.3 
0.1 
0.0 
0.2 

1.6 
1.4 
1.2 
0.4 
1.4 
0.0 
1.1 
5^ 



CAREER PLANS (DISAGGREGATED) [1] 

Accountant or actuary 
Actor or entertainer 
Architect or urban planner 
Artist 

Business, clerical 
Business executive 
Business owner 
Business, sales 

Clergy or other religious worker 
Clinical psychologist 
College teacher 
Compute programmer 
Conservationist or forester 
Dentist (including orthodontist) 
Dietitian or home economist 
Engineer 

Parmer, rancher, or forester 
Foreign service worker 
Homemaker (full-time) 
Interior decorator 
Interpreter (translator) 
Laboratory technk:ian or hygienist 
Law enforcement officer 
Lawyer (or judge) 
Military service (career) 
Musician (performer, composer) 
Nurse 
Optometrist 
Pharmacist 
Physician 
School counselor 
School prlncipaL superintendent 
Research scientist 
Social or welfare worker 
Statistician 

Therapist (occupational, physical, etc.) 
Elementary teacher 
Secondary teacher 
Veterinarian 
Writer or journalist 
okilled worker 
Other 

Undecided 



5.7 
1.0 
05 
2.4 
4.9 
6.1 
0.8 
1.2 
0.2 
1.4 
0.3 
2.4 
1.1 
0.5 
1.1 
1.5 
0.4 
0.7 
0.3 
1.1 
0.4 
3.3 
1.0 
3.4 
0.2 
1,2 
8.8 
0.2 
0.7 
2,5 
0,4 
0.0 
1.6 
4.5 
0,1 
3.6 
7.5 
3.5 
1.6 
2.4 
0.4 
8,4 
10,7 



6.2 
1.0 
0.5 
2 
4.6 
7.3 
1.0 
1.3 
0.2 

I. 4 
0.3 
3.0 
0.8 
0.6 
1.0 
2.2 
0,5 
0.7 
0.3 
1 

0.3 
3.0 
0.9 
3.4 
OA 
1.2 
7.7 
0.1 
0,6 
2.6 
0.3 
0,0 
1.7 
3,9 
0.1 
3.4 
6.8 
3.0 
1,6 
2.4 
0,4 
83 

II. 6 



(11 Data collected in disaggregated form but not reported in 1966-1976. 
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TRENDS FOR FRESHMEN WOMEN 



1ft79 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


4 AB^ 

1987 


4 ADO 

1988 






0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


A A 

0.1 


t\ A 


A O 


A 9 
U.£ 


ft 9 
U.c 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


A O 

0.3 


A A 

0.3 


A O 
O.J 


A 1 

U.J 


ft 'X 
U.O 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


A A 

0.0 


A A 
0.0 


A A 
U.U 


ft 1 

U. 1 


1.8 


1.8 


1.7 


1.7 


1.8 


2.0 


2.3 


2.5 


2.6 


3.3 


3.1 


2.9 


3.7 


3.2 


3.1 


3.1 


3.3 


3.9 


47 


5.0 


5.2 


5.9 


6.3 


6.1 


2.8 


2.4 


1.9 


1.5 


1.5 


1.5 


1.6 


1.7 


4 C 

1 .5 


4 C 

1 .5 


1 A 

1 .0 


£.1 


0.6 


0.5 


0.5 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


A A 

0.4 


A C 

0.5 


A A 
0.0 


A A 
U.O 


ft A 
U.O 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


A A 

0.3 


A A 
U.4 


ft 1 
U.J 




— 




0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


A A 

0.0 


A A 
0.0 


A A 

U.U 


ft ft 
U.U 






**" 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


A A 

0.0 


A A 
0.0 


A A 
U.U 


ft ft 
U.U 


0.0 


0.0 


O.f) 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


1.6 


2.3 


2.9 


37 


3.2 


1.9 


1.8 


1.3 


A A 

0.8 


A a 
0.0 


A Q 
U.9 


A Q 

u.y 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


A A 

0.3 


A O 

0.2 


A O 

0.2 


A Q 

U.J 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


A A 

0.0 


A A 
0.0 


A A 

U.l 


ft A 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


A A 

0.0 


A A 
0.0 


A A 
U.U 


ft ft 
U.U 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


A O 

0.2 


A 4 

0.1 


A O 
O.J 


A O 


ft 9 
U.c 


1.3 


1.4 


1.8 


1.1 


0.7 


0.9 


0.8 


A ^ 

0.7 


A ^ 

0.7 


A Q 

u.y 


A A 
U.4 


ft A 
U.O 


1.7 


1.9 


2.1 


2.1 


2.1 


2.2 


2.6 


2.8 


3.0 


3.1 


A A 

3.0 


2.5 


1.4 


2.4 


3.2 


4.0 


3.7 


2.7 


1.6 


1.3 


0.9 


1.0 


1.0 


1.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


A O 

0.2 


A 4 

0.1 


A A 

0.1 


A i 

U.l 


ft i 
U. 1 


1.0 


0.9 


07 


1.0 


1.0 


0.8 


1.0 


A A 

1.0 


4 A 

1.0 


A A 

1 .0 


1 A 

1 .U 


i ft 

1 .u 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


A A 

0.0 


A A 
0.0 


A A 
0.1 


A A 
U.U 


ft i 

u.l 


1.7 


1.3 


1.5 


1.5 


1.4 


1.6 


A A 

1.9 


1.7 


A Q 


1 A 


1 .9 




5.6 


5.5 


5.4 


5.5 


5.7 


6.2 


C A 

6.9 


7.5 




^.0 


7 Q 


7 i 

f . 1 


5.8 


6.2 


6.1 


6.5 


6.7 


6.8 


7.1 


6.5 


C A 

0.4 


0.4 


A 1 

O.J 


R R 

D.D 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


0.9 


0.9 


1.0 


A A 

1.0 


4 4 

1.1 


4 4 

1 .1 


A Q 
U.9 


ft Q 

U.y 


0.8 


0.8 


0.5 


0.6 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.7 


A ^ 

0.7 


A a 
O.U 


A Q 
U.O 


4 4 

1 .1 


2.1 


2.4 


2.2 


2.1 


1.9 


1.6 


1.6 


1.9 


2.2 


1.8 


A a 
1.0 


A A 

1 .0 


4.1 


3.9 


3.8 


3.5 


3.6 


3.5 


3.1 


2.4 


2.2 


A C 

1 .0 


4 7 

1 ./ 


9 A 
£.U 


8.2 


9.2 


9.4 


10.1 


10.0 


11.4 


11.8 


12.1 


4 4 C 

1 1.5 


4 4 A 

11.0 


Q Q 

y.y 


O.J 


1.2 


1.3 


1.5 


1.5 


1.5 


1.7 


2.0 


2.3 


2.3 


O A 

2.4 


O A 
^.U 


1 R 

1 .D 


1.5 


1.2 


12 


1.2 


1.3 


1.3 


1.8 


1.7 


4 O 

1.8 


4 A 

1 3 


4 A 

1 .4 


1 .J 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


A A 

0.1 


A 4 
0.1 


A A 

0.1 


A < 

U.l 


ft 9 
U.£ 


1.6 


1 4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.7 


O A 

2.0 


O A 

2.1 


O A 

2.4 


£.0 


O It 


9 f> 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


A O 

0.2 


U.ii 


U.ii 


A O 

O.J 


ft A 
U.4 


ft 'X 
U.O 


3.3 


4.9 


6.4 


8.0 


7.0 


4.6 


3.2 


2.D 


4 Q 

1 .b 


1 .0 


i Q 

1 .y 


9 9 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.5 


0.3 


0.2 


A A 

0.4 


A *\ 
O.J 


0.^ 


A O 
0.£ 


ft '2 
U.J 


ft 1 
U.O 


0.6 


0.7 


0.5 


0.5 


0.6 


0.5 


0.4 


A C 

O.D 


O.D 


A R 
O.D 


ft R 

U.D 


ft A 
U.O 


0.7 


0.7 


0.8 


0.6 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


A A 

0.4 


A A 
0.4 


A O 
O.J 


A A 
U.4 


ft 1 
U.O 


2.3 


2.9 


2.9 


3.6 


3.3 


2.9 


O A 

2.9 


2.8 




£.D 


0 A 
£.0 


9 A 


0.5 


0.4 


0.6 


0.4 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.1 


A O 

0.2 


A O 
0.£ 


A i 

U. ' 


ft i 

U. I 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0 8 


1.1 


1.2 


4 A 

1 .3 


A A 


1 .£ 


1 ft 

1 .U 


0.4 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


A O 

0.2 


A O 

0.2 


A O 

0.2 


A 1 

0.1 


A O 

U.£ 


ft A 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


0.8 


0.8 


1.1 


A A 

1.0 


A n 
1.2 


A Q 
0.9 


A Q 

u.y 


ft fl 
U.O 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


A A 

0.3 


A A 

0.3 


A A 

0.3 


A O 

O.J 


A 1 
U.J 


ft 9 

U.£ 


2.7 


2.3 


1.9 


2.0 


1.9 


1 .5 


0 A 
1.1 


4 4 

1.1 


A A 

1.0 


A A 
U.O 


ft A 
U.O 


ft ft 


0.7 


0.6 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


0.5 


A C 

O.D 


U.D 


A A 

0.0 


A R 
U.D 


ft A 


ft s 


3.4 


3.5 


3.4 


3.9 


3.6 


3.7 


3.7 


A A 

4.0 


A C 
4.D 


D.J 


R A 
D.4 


D.D 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


A A 

0.3 


A A 

0.3 


A O 
0.£ 


A O 


ft O 

U.£ 


ft 'k 
U.O 


1.1 


0.9 


1.0 


0.9 


0.9 


0.7 


A O 

0.8 


A O 
O.b 


A a 


A Q 
U.O 


ft 7 


ft 

U./ 


7.0 


7.2 


7.3 


7.7 


8.4 


7.5 


6.2 


C A 

5.1 


A A 

4.0 


A A 
4.4 


A fl 


A R 
O.D 


0.2 


0.2 


02 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


A O 

0.2 


A O 

0.2 


A O 
0.£ 


A O 

U.J 


ft 0 


ft 9 
u.c 


0.6 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.7 


0.8 


0.8 


A A 

0.8 


4 A 

1 .0 


A O 

1 .3 


1 .£ 


i 9 


2.9 


2.9 


2 9 


3.1 


3.4 


3.5 


3.4 


3.4 


3.3 


A C 

3.5 


O A 

J.O 


Q 7 


0.4 


03 


0.3 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


A A 

0.4 


A A 

0.4 


A R 

U.D 


ft A 
U.O 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


A A 

00 


t' A 

C 0 


A A 

0.0 


A A 

0.0 


A A 

U.U 


ft ft 
U.U 


1.3 


1.3 


12 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


1.1 


1.2 


4 A 

1 .3 


4 A 

1 .4 


1 0 


3.9 


32 


2.6 


2.0 


2.1 


2.1 


2.3 


2.3 


2.2 


A A 

2.2 


£.1 


9 1 
^.J 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


A 4 

0.1 


A A 

0.1 


A A 

0.1 


A 1 

U.l 


ft ft 
U.U 


3.5 


3.4 


3.6 


3.3 


3.8 


3.8 






J.D 


1 A 


o.O 


o.o 


7 ft 




6.4 


5.5 


5.7 


6.1 


6.7 


7.9 


8.8 


97 


8.7 


9.2 


3.0 


2.4 


2.4 


1.9 


2!l 


2.5 


2.8 


3.1 


3.5 


3.6 


3.5 


4.0 


1.4 


1.5 


1.5 


1.5 


1.3 


1.5 


1.4 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


1.3 


2.7 


25 


2.6 


2.6 


2.5 


2.4 


2.8 


2.9 


2.8 


2.9 


2.9 


2.6 


0.4 


0.5 


0.4 


0.3 


0.4 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.2 


0.3 


0.4 


8.9 


8.1 


8.1 


7.5 


7.4 


77 


7.9 


7.7 


8.3 


7.4 


9.5 


10.4 


11.4 


11.3 


11.3 


10.8 


11.3 


12.3 


12.1 


13.2 


12.6 


12.9 


13.0 


11.8 



DEGREE, MAJOR AND 
CAREER PL ANS 



MAJOR PLANS (DISAGGREGATED) [1] 
Social SclancM 

Anthropology 

Economics 

Geography 

Politlcat science 

Psychology 

Social work 

Sociology 

Other social sciences 
Ethnic studies 
Women's studies 
Technical Fletda 
Building trades 

Data processing/computer programming 
Drafting or design 
Electronics 
Mechanics 
Other technical 
Other Mfijors 
Agriculture 

Communications (radio, T.V.) 
Computer science 
Forestry 

Law enforcement 
Military science 
Othet fields 

Undecided 

CAREER ^LANS (DISAGGREGATED) [1] 

Accountant or actuary 
Actor or entertainer 
Architect or urban planner 
Artist 

Business, clerical 
Business executive 
Business owner 
Business, sales 
Clergy or other religious worker 
Clinical psychologist 
College teacher 
Computer programmer 
Consen/ationist or forester 
Dentist (including orthodontist) 
Dietitian or home economist 
Engineer 

Farmer, rancher, or forester 

Foreign sen/ice worker 

Homemaker (full-time) 

Interior decorator 

Interpreter (translator) 

Laboratory technician or hygienist 

Law enforcement officer 

Lawyer (or judge) 

MiUtury sen/ice (career) 

Musician (pertomier, composer) 

Nurse 

Optometrist 

pharmacist 

Ptiyflcian 

School counselor 

School principal, superintendent 

Research scientist 

Social or welfare worker 

Statistk:lan 

Therapist (occupatk>nal. physical, etc.) 

Elementary teacher 

Secondary teacher 

Veterinarian 

Writer or journalist 

Skilled wori^r 

Other 

IJndecided 



[I] Data collected in disaggregated form but not reported in 1966-1976. 
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TRENDS FOR FRESHMEN WOMEN 



COLLEGE EXPERIENCES 



AND EXPECTATIONS 


19&6 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1976 


PLANNED RESIDENCE FOR FALL 




























With parents or relatives 
















41.1 


41.6 


37.5 


42.5 


41.5 


34.3 


Other private home, apartment or room 
















3.6 


5.6 


4.9 


5.9 


5.6 


4.4 


College dormitory 
















53.5 


51.1 


55.0 


49.2 


50.7 


59.1 


Fraternity or sorority house 
















0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


Other campus student housing 
















0.9 


0.7 


1.4 


1.3 


1.3 


1.2 


Other type of housing 
















0.8 


0.8 


1.0 


C.9 


0.7 


0.8 


PREFERRED RESIDENCE FOR FALL 




























With parents or relatives 


















21.1 


19.4 


20.6 


20.1 


17.5 


Other private home, apartment or room 
















.. 


25.8 


23.8 


28.1 


25.2 


23.4 


College dormitory 














__ 


__ 


44.8 


46.7 


41.5 


45.2 


49.4 


Fraternity or sorority house 
















^. 


3.0 


3.0 


3.1 


3.3 


3.9 


Other campus student housing 








__ 


__ 


__ 






3.1 


4.2 


4.0 


3.9 


3.9 


Other type of housino 








__ 









w- 


2.2 


2.9 


2.7 


2.3 


2.0 


STUDENTS ESTIMATE CHANCES ARE 




























VERY GOOD THAT THEY WILL [1] 




























Be satisfied with this college 










68.4 




64.8 


59.9 


58.8 


58.6 


56.5 


59.2 


60.3 


Make at least a B average 
















33.8 


36.0 


36.6 


39.1 


41.1 


40.5 


41.8 


Graduate with honors 


__ 


3.0 


3.1 


3.4 


3.8 




6.6 


8.0 


8.7 


8.7 


10.0 


10.1 


10.2 


Be elected to an academic honor society 


__ 


3.0 


2.8 


2.4 


2.5 


__ 


4.6 


5.0 


5.2 


5.2 


6.6 


6.7 


7.5 


Get a bachelor's degree (B.A., 6.S., etc) 














60.7 


62.8 


58.6 


63.3 


61.8 


62.2 


64.5 


Be elected to a student office 




2.0 


1.7 


1.4 


1.3 


__ 


1.5 


1.6 


1.6 


1.7 


2.0 


2.1 


2.2 


Join social fraternity, sorority or club 




33.2 


28.9 


24.6 


21 8 


__ 


19.2 


1G.6 


14.3 


16.0 


17.4 


19.2 


20.2 


Change major field 




17.3 


15.6 


17.3 


16.7 




16.7 


15.1 


12.4 


12.7 


12.2 


12.7 


12.9 


Change career choice 




18.0 


16.1 


17.9 


17.0 


__ 


17.7 


14.9 


12.7 


13.1 


12.3 


12.8 


13.1 


Need extra time to complete degree 














4 5 


4.7 


4.5 


4.9 


4.7 


5.0 


4.7 


Fail one or more courses 




2.1 


1.3 


1.7 


2.3 


__ 


1.9 


1.9 


1.5 


1.8 


1.5 


1.7 


1.4 


Get tutoring help in specific courses 












-- 


— 




— 


7.3 


8.5 


9.5 


10.1 


Live in a coeducational dorm 


— 


- 




— 


— 




— 


19.2 


17.7 


19.1 


19.5 


20.9 


24.9 


Seek vocational counseling 


__ 


.. 




— 






13.9 


11.9 


10.7 


9.9 


8.2 


7.9 


7.8 


Seek personal counseling 


__ 


.. 




— 


— 




6.0 


5.3 


5.1 


5.1 


4.1 


4.2 


4.3 


Get a job to help pay for college expenses 


— 


.. 


... 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


- 


— 


40.8 


43.0 


42.0 


Have to work at an outside job 




.. 




— 






34.4 


34.2 


33.4 


31.3 


26.7 


27.4 


24.2 


Work full-time while attending college 




__ 


__ 


__ 




__ 




_> 










— 


Participate in student protests or 




























demonstrations 




4.2 


3.9 








__ 


__ 










2.8 


Transfer to another college 




13.1 


12.1 


12.7 


13.0 


__ 


14.0 


14.2 


14.2 


13.3 


13.4 


12.1 


11.0 


Drop out of this ^cllege temporarily 




























(excluding transferring) 





1.1 


1.0 


1.3 


1.5 




1.9 


2.0 


1.8 


1.8 


1.6 


1.6 


1.2 


Drop out permanently 





0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


0.9 


__ 


1.1 


1.2 


1.0 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


0.8 


Get married white in college 


__ 


8.6 


7.5 


9.6 


8.9 




9.0 


8.0 


7.4 


7.3 


6.8 


6.4 


5.9 


Get married within a year after college 


__ 


27.4 


22.6 


24.2 


21.7 




18.8 


20.2 


19.3 


18.7 


18.2 


17.2 


17.2 


Enlist in the Armed Services before 




























graduating 


^_ 




__ 


0.3 


0.3 




1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


.. 




.. 


.. 


Be more successful after graduating than 




























most students attending this college 




__ 


__ 


7.0 


7.0 




13.2 


15.2 


14.7 


__ 








Play varsity athletics 






__ 






__ 








.. 




__ 




Find a job after college graduation in 




























the field for which you were trained 


__ 




__ 







.. 


52.5 


57.2 


56.5 


60.8 


61.6 


68.4 


69.1 


CONCERN ABOUT ABILITY TO 




























FINANCE COLLEGE EDUCATION 




























None (1 am confident that 1 will have 




























sufficient funds) 


35.3 


34.4 


35.0 


33.0 


32.4 


32.4 


33.5 


33.6 


36.1 


32.8 


31.3 


30.i 


31.0 


Some concern (but 1 will probably have 




























enough funds) 


55.5 


56.2 


55.9 


55.9 


55.4 


56.4 


50.4 


48.4 


48.0 


49.0 


51.2 


51.3 


52.7 


Major concern (not sure 1 will have 




























enouqh funds to complete colleqe) 


9.2 


9.3 


9.1 


11,1 


12.2 


11.2 


16.1 


18.0 


15.9 


18.2 


17.5 


18.3 


16.3 



[1| Text, order or number of response options may vary from year to year. 
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[IS 



TRENDS FOR FRESHMEN WOMEN 



COLLtGE EXPERIENCES 



1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1966 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1390 


AND EXPECTATIONS 


























PLANNED RESIDENCE FOR FALL 


37.2 


35.9 


30.5 


33.2 


36.0 


33.8 


31.4 


30.6 


29.0 


30.5 


30.6 


24.3 


With parents or relatives 


6.3 


6.0 


5.0 


4.7 


5.9 


4.7 


6.0 


7.2 


8.5 


6.5 


6.9 


7.1 


Othe'' private home, apartment or room 


54.3 


55.4 


62.1 


60.1 


55.5 


59.3 


59.4 


58.7 


59.2 


60.2 


58.5 


64.8 


College dormitory 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


Fraternity or sorority house 


1.3 


1.7 


1.5 


1.1 


1.7 


1.4 


2.1 


2.1 


2.3 


2.0 


3.0 


2.7 


Other campus student housing 


0.7 


0.8 


0.7 


0.9 


0.7 


0.7 


0.8 


1.1 


0.8 


0.6 


0.8 


1.1 


Other type of housing 


























PREFERRED RESIDENCE FOR FALL 


19.4 


19.1 


17.8 


18.7 


19.0 


18.3 


16.7 


15.7 


13.8 


U7 


14.2 




With parents or relatives 


22.9 


22.9 


23.2 


24.5 


26.4 


26.4 


27.1 


28.3 


31.8 


32.0 


32.9 




Other private home, apartment or room 


47.4 


48.0 


48.7 


46.3 


43.3 


43.3 


43.6 


41.4 


39.4 


39.1 


38.5 




College dormitory 


3.6 


4.1 


4.4 


4.9 


4.6 


5.2 


5.6 


6.3 


6.9 


6.6 


5.8 




Fraternity or sorority house 


4.0 


3.9 


4.0 


3.8 


47 


5.0 


5.0 


5.9 


5.9 


5.7 


6.2 




Other campus student housing 


27 


2.0 


1.9 


1.« 


2.0 


1.8 


2.1 


2.3 


2.1 


1.9 


2.4 




Other type of housinq 



STUDENTS ESTIMATE CHANCES ARE 



























VERY GOOD THAT THEY WILL [1] 






60.8 


60.5 




60.4 


58.0 


57.2 


57.5 


55 5 


53.8 


55.5 


Be satisfied with this college 


*f 1 .o 




d1 7 


d9 ^ 


42.4 


41.6 


40.9 


40.5 


39.3 


41.3 


40.7 


40.9 


Make at least a B average 


1 u.u 


11 7 
II./ 


in 1 

i u.o 


11.0 


1 1 


11.1 


11.4 


10.7 


11.1 


10.8 


11.8 


12.3 


Graduate with honors 


7 A 

(A 


0.1 


7 A 


7 ft 


7 ^ 


7 A 


7 A 


A fl 

D.O 


7 9 


7 0 


7 7 


fl 0 


Ra pifictpd to an acaddmir honor societv 


63.8 


ti.A A 


65.2 


DD.O 




OO .3 


A7 A 
0/ .0 


AQ 1 


AQ 0 


79 1 


70 1 

f U. 1 


fi7 d 


r^ot a Karhfllnr'c: Honroo A B S etr) 

VJt7l a UatflralVI S> litTyi w \u.r^.| W.W.I uiv*/ 


0 A 


9 


9 7 


9 7 


9 fl 


Q 

O 


1 1 

J.J 


1 9 


1 1 

O. ' 


1 1 


3 1 


1 d 


Be elected to a stuci^nt office 








1Q 9 


1 fl Q 

1 0.9 


1Q 

19. 


90 Q 


1Q fl 

1 9.0 


90 1 


90 0 


1Q Q 


Ifl Q 

4 O .9 


Join social fraternitv sororitv or club 


19 Q 


19 (\ 


1 9 


19 7 


1 9 Q 


117 

1 o./ 


14.2 


14.1 


14.8 


1*5 1 


14.2 


12.7 


Change major fie'd 


1 Q 1 

1*3.1 


19 fl 
1 £.o 


1 o.u 


19 d 


19 7 


lid 


11 Q 
1 J ^ 


1 1 R 


14.4 


14.6 


117 


12.2 


Change career choice 




R 9 


c c 




«5 9 






6.6 


6.8 


7 *5 

f .u 


7.5 


8.4 


Need extra time to complete degree 


1 ^ 


1 A 


1 d 

1 .t 


1 9 


1 > 1 


1 1 

1 . 1 


1 9 


1 .2 


1.0 


1 1 

' .o 


1.2 


0.9 


Fail one or more courses 




1U.«3 


10 7 


10 d 


10 9 


11 *N 


19 1 
1 J 


1 9 t; 


19 7 
1 f 


Id Q 


Id 1 


Ifl 1 

1 O. 1 


not tutorina helo in ^^oecific rour<>A(> 




OA C 


iCO.£ 


97 A 


OK K 


97 O 


9fl O 

£0 .w 












Livp in a coeducational dorm 

kfVCp III O W W WU W%JIIIWI 1 Gil WWIIII 


7 K 


fi 7 


A fl 


1 


7 




6.7 


6.2 


6.0 


S 7 


4.8 




Seek vocational counseling 


•♦.0 




d 9 


1 fl 


4.0 


1 fl 


4.2 


1 7 


4.1 


4.3 


3.8 


3.9 


Seek personal counseling 


41.9 


41.9 


42.9 


40.7 


38.9 


40.0 


39.9 


39.6 


40.6 


38.3 


37.9 


38.6 


Get a job to help pay for college expenses 




9^ 1 




91 *? 




22.6 


23.9 


91 1 


23.9 


22.8 


22.9 


23.0 


Have to work at an outside job 








O.v 


3.2 


1 d 


3.4 


3.4 


3.4 


3.6 


3.7 


4.1 


Work full-time while attending college 


























Participate in student protests or 


3.6 


4.3 


3.4 


4.1 


3.4 


3.6 


4.3 


4.7 


5.9 


5.9 


7.1 


8.1 


demonstrations 


12.0 


10.8 


11.3 


10.4 


10.4 


10.8 


11.1 


10.1 


10.6 


12.7 


12.6 


12.4 


Transfer to another college 


























Drop out of this college temporarily 


1.3 


10 


12 


1.0 


1.0 


0.9 


1.1 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


1.0 


0.8 


(excluding transferring) 


09 


08 


1.0 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


Drop out permanently 


62 


62 


63 


6.1 


5.8 


5.7 


5.8 


5.5 


5.1 


5.6 


6.0 


6.8 


Get married while in college 


17.7 


18.8 


19.5 


19.2 


18.2 


18.4 


18.3 


17.8 


16.8 


18.7 






Get married within a year after college^ 


























Enlist in the Armed Services before 


























graduating 


























Be more successful after graduating than 


























most students attending this college 










10.0 


10.4 


10.7 


9.9 


10.7 


10.7 


10.4 


10.8 


Play varsity athletics 


























Find a job after college graduation in 


70.2 


71.8 


72.4 


71.5 


72.0 


73.9 


72.3 


72.6 


73.0 


73.4 


72.1 


73.8 


the fiekj for which vou were trained 


























CONCERN ABOUT ABILITY TO 


























FINANCE COLLEGE EDUCATION 


























None (1 am confident that 1 will have 


30.0 


282 


28.1 


27.2 


28.8 


29.6 


30.8 


31.5 


32.3 


32.1 


32.2 




sufficient funds) 


























Some concern (but 1 will probably have 


53.9 


54.8 


53.8 


53.4 


54.5 


54.0 


53.8 


52.4 


51.8 


51.6 


52.7 




enough funds) 


























Major concern (not sure 1 will have 


16.1 


17.0 


18.1 


19.4 


16.8 


16.4 


15.5 


16.2 


15.9 


16.3 


15.1 




enough funds to complete college) 



11] Text, order or number o( response options may vary from year to year. 
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RF<:t CnPY AVAILABLE 



TRENDS FOR FRESHMEN WOMEN 



ATTfTifnCC Akin HAi itcc 

ATTITUUco AND VALUtb 


1066 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


PRESENT POLITICAL VIEWS 




























Far left 






— 


— 


2.4 


1,9 


1.7 


1,6 


1.7 


1.6 


1.8 


1.8 


1,5 


Liberal 






— 




31.5 


33.6 


31.9 


22.0 


27.0 


28.1 


24.5 


24.4 


23.0 


Middle of the road 






— 




49.4 


50.6 


51.5 


53.5 


58.7 


57.5 


60.5 


60.2 


61,7 


Conservative 










16.1 


13.6 


14.4 


12.6 


12.0 


12.3 


12.6 


12.9 


13.3 


Far riqht 




— 




— 


0.6 


0.4 


0.5 


0.4 


0.6 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 


0,5 


OBJECTIVES CONSIDERED TO BE 




























ESSENTIAL OR VERY IMPORTANT 




























Become accomplished In one of ihe 




























performing arts (acting, dancing, etc) 


13.4 


14.6 


11.1 


13.7 


14.8 


14.2 


13.8 


n 


13.0 


13.3 


13.0 


15.6 


14,5 


Become an authority In my fteld 


60.8 


63.7 


54.5 


54.3 


60.8 


54.3 


55.7 


57.6 


57.7 


66.0 


66.6 


72.1 


70,0 


Obtain recognition from colleagues for 




























contributions to my special field 


36.3 


34.9 


31 .6 


35.3 


33.4 


31.6 


31.9 


— 


34.5 


38.9 


42.1 


44.9 


47.3 


Influence the political structure 


— 


— 


-- 


12.0 


14.0 


10.2 


12.2 


11.1 


9.6 


10.9 


11.7 


12.2 


11.4 


Induence social values 


-- 


"■ 


■■ 


37.1 


36.2 


29.8 


32.0 


33.1 


29.3 


31.9 


31.7 


32.7 


33.6 


Raise a family 


— 


*" 


■■ 


77.8 


72.4 


64.7 


67.8 


58.2 


56.9 


57.1 


56.8 


58.9 


61.9 


Have administrative responsibility for 




























the work of others 


21.4 


17.7 


16.0 


16.4 


14.7 


13.2 


17.6 


21.9 


21.7 


26.5 


28.5 


30.9 


32.7 


Be very well-off financially 


31.6 


30.0 


27.1 


32.1 


28.0 


28.2 


30.2 


ri 


36.4 


40.3 


44.7 


50.7 


52.7 


Help others who are in difficulty 


79.5 


73.6 


70.8 


75.0 


74.0 


71.6 


75.1 


73.4 


70.4 


74.4 


71.8 


73.0 


73,7 


Make a theoretical contribution to science 


7.5 


6.1 


5.8 


5.5 


6.2 


5.5 


7.2 




10.2 


10.1 


10.9 


10.7 


11.5 


Write original works (poems, novels, etc) 


17.1 


16.7 


15.2 


16.2 


15.9 


16.2 


16.2 


— 


13.3 


13.8 


14.4 


15.8 


14.6 


Create artistk: work (painting, sculpture, 




























decorating, etc.) 


21.1 


22.1 


18.7 


21.2 


21.4 


20.3 


23.0 


— 


17.4 


18.0 


17.6 


19.2 


17.1 


Become involved in programs to clean up 




























the environment 


— 


" 


-- 


" 




41.6 


43.6 


32.6 


23.9 


27.0 


26.1 


27.8 


26.2 


Be successful in my own business 


40.1 


32.8 


31.6 


33.1 


31.9 


28.6 


32.5 


31.3 


27.5 


33.4 


35.4 


38.6 


40.6 


Develop a meaningful philosophy of life 




87.6 


87.4 


85.8 


79.1 


73.5 


75.0 


73.7 


65.1 


68.2 


64.1 


61.5 


59.1 


Participate in a community action program 


— 


— 


" 




32.3 


28.5 


31.9 


— 


30.4 


33.8 


32.1 


32.4 


29.5 


Help promote racial understanding 






" 


~ 


" 




" 


— 


" 


— 


-* 


39.7 


37.7 


Keep up to date with political affairs 


57.5 


49.1 


51.8 


49.8 


50.6 


40.4 


46.6 


40.8 


34.3 


35.1 


34.2 


35.2 


32.1 


Become an expert in finance and commerce 


5.9 


4.0 


3.7 


9.0 


8.6 


7.0 


9.6 




— 


-- 


— 


— 


— 


Participate in an organizatk)n like the 




























Peace Corps or Vista 


30.0 


28.0 


26.8 




26.1 


22.0 


21.0 














Become a community leader 


21.2 


18.9 


16.1 


14.1 


11.5 


io!o 


11.6 






- 


- 


- 


- 


Never be obliqated to people 


27.5 


23.2 


21.8 


22.6 


20.8 


19.6 


21.1 


— 


" 


-- 


" 


— 


— 


PERCENT WHO STRONGLY AGREE OR 




























AGREE SOMEWHAT [1] 




























Acad0mlc/Campus Issu0s 




























Chief benefit of a college education is 




























that it increases one's earning power 


— 


46.3 


48.6 


45.4 


61.3 


51.0 


52.9 


49.4 


— 


— 


— 




— 


Faculty promotions should be based in part 




























on student evaluations 


— 


60.6 


62.0 


66.3 


70.6 


75.8 


76.0 


75.3 


74.5 


73.5 


71.9 


72.0 


73.0 


Colleges woukJ be improved if organized 




























sports were de-emphasized 


— 


20.6 




— 


-" 


24.9 


24.8 


23.4 


27.1 


25.9 


25.0 


25.0 


25.5 


II ♦ — I— l_ * *l_ f l_ A A 

College officials have the right to 




























regulate student behavior off campus 




" 


23.6 


19.1 


16.8 


13.4 


12.2 


10.1 


12.4 


12.9 


12.8 


12.8 


13.3 


Student publications should be cleared by 




























college officials 


— 


53.5 


57.1 


52.0 


42.6 


32.5 


32.5 


30.4 


32.9 


33.3 


34.2 


37.3 


36.7 


College officials have the right to ban 




























persons with extreme views from 




























speaking on campus 


— 


36.1 


28.8 


28.9 


30.5 


25.3 


22.6 


20.3 


20.0 


21.8 


22.9 


23.2 


23.4 


Most college officials have been too lax 




























dealing with student protests on campus 




43.6 


50.2 


56.2 


55.5 


42.8 


39.0 


32.9 


31.8 


-- 


-- 


— 


" 


Grading In the high schools is too easy 


— 


— 


— 


— 


-* 


— 




— 


— 




57.9 


60.4 


64.0 


College grades shoukJ be abolished 


— 




— 




46.2 


43.8 


39.2 


34.6 


20.2 


23.1 


18.9 


17.2 


^A^ 


Students from disadvantaged social back- 




























grounds shoukJ be given preferential 




























treatment in college admissions 




40.8 


39.6 


39.0 


41.9 


38.5 


40.1 


38.1 


37.6 


36.2 


35.7 


36.5 


34.8 


Open admissions (admitting anyone who 




























applies) shoukJ be adopted by all 




























publicly supported colleges 


— 


— 


-- 


— 


" 


36.7 


37.1 


33.9 


39.2 


34.5 


33.6 


33.7 


30.9 


Even if it employs open admissions, a 




























college should use the same performance 




























standards in awarding degrees to all 




























students 












76.2 


78.0 


76.9 


76.1 


74.6 


75.3 


75.9 


76.3 


All coRege graduates should be able to 




























demonstrate some minimal competency 




























in written Enqlish and mathematics 





























[*| Results were not comparable to those of other years due to changes In question text or order. 
[1] Text, order or number o( response options may vary from year to year. 
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TRENDS FOR FRESHMEN WOMEN 
1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 



13.6 


13.2 


12.7 


12.8 


13.1 


12.1 


11.7 


11.3 


14.0 


11.3 


11.5 


11.2 


70.5 


71.7 


7t.4 


71.9 


71.8 


71.6 


69.4 


71.3 


76.4 


70.6 


64.1 


63.6 


49.8 


52.5 


53.1 


53.6 


54.3 


54.2 


53.5 


54.3 


K*7 O 
9/ .J 


so A 
DO.D 


94 .U 


04 .U 


12.0 


12.6 


11.8 


11.7 


11.1 


12.4 


12.7 


1^.3 


13.0 


O 

14.£ 


I f.f 


10.0 


33.9 


34.8 


33.9 


33.6 


33.3 


34.6 


35.1 


39.3 


36.8 


An *7 


40.I 


AU A 
40.4 


64.8 


63.6 


66.7 


67.9 


67.6 


69.3 


70.3 


07.7 


I 1 


ft*7 O 
D/ .J 




f U.O 


34.5 


37.0 


38.0 


39.1 


39.8 


40.7 


41.1 


43.4 


43.4 


(•I 


42.6 


41.8 


567 


57.8 


60.2 


64.9 


65.5 


G7.3 


66.8 


69.8 


72.1 


1*1 


71.9 


70.3 


71.4 


72.7 


71.0 


69.4 


69.8 


69.8 


70.9 


65.5 


66.5 


n 


68.7 


71.4 


11.2 


11.5 


11.0 


10.4 


11.1 


10.8 


10.2 


9.5 


9.3 


CI 


14.1 


14.5 


13.8 


13.8 


12.5 


12.1 


11.8 


11.4 


12.1 


11.5 


12.7 


Cl 


12.7 


12.5 


16.7 


16.5 


14.8 


13.9 


13.0 


12.2 


12.4 


11.8 


13.y 


ri 


12.6 


12.2 


24.6 


25.4 


22.7 


20.5 


18.8 


18.1 


17.5 


13.5 


14.9 




24.3 


34.3 


42.5 


43.6 


44.1 


44.8 


45.4 


47.3 


47.7 


44.9 


46.4 


n 


40.8 


38.0 


54.7 


52.1 


50.4 


47.5 


45.6 


45.2 


43.0 


40.6 


39.2 


[•I 


41.6 


44.3 


28.3 


30.3 


26.1 


24.4 


23.8 


24.1 


24.7 


20.4 


21.6 


[•I 


25.9 


29.1 


35.0 


35.8 


33.2 


32.5 


32.0 


33.4 


33.1 


29.0 


30.2 


[•I 


37 6 


41.2 


33.4 


35.0 


33.9 


33.1 


30.4 


33.4 










36.0 


36.9 














21.5 


20.8 


21.5 









ATTITUDES AND VALUES 

PRESENT POLITICAL VIEWS 



1.9 


1.9 


1.4 


1.5 


1.5 


1.6 


1.5 


1.5 


1.7 


2.1 


1.5 


1.4 


Far left 


22.0 


18.9 


18.1 


19.4 


19.6 


21.1 


21.2 


22.7 


22.9 


23.2 


23.7 


24.7 


Liberal 


61.5 


64.0 


64.0 


63.7 


63.7 


60.8 


60.9 


59.8 


60.2 


57.6 


57.1 


57.3 


Middle of the road 


14.0 


14.4 


15.9 


14.9 


14.4 


15.7 


15.7 


15.4 


14.6 


16.2 


16.7 


16.0 


Conservative 


0.7 


0.8 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.8 


0.7 


C.7 


0.9 


0.9 


0.6 


Far riaht 



ESSENTfAL OR VERY IMPORTANT 

Become accomplished in one of the 
performing arts (acting, dancing, etc) 

Become an authority in my field 

Obtain recognition from colleagues for 
contrbutions to my special field 

Influence the political stmcture 

Influence soda! values 

Raise a family 

Have administrative responsibility for 

the work of others 
Be very well-off financially 
Help others who are in difficulty 
Make a theoretk^al contribution to sdence 
Write original works (poems, novels, etc) 
Create artistic work (painting, sculpture. 

decorating, etc.) 
Become involved in programs to clean up 

the environment 
Be successful in ny own business 
Devek)p a meaningful philosophy of life 
Parlk^ipate In a community action program 
Help promote racial understanding 
Keep up to date with political affairs 
Become an expert In finance and commerce 
Participate in an organization like the 

Peace Corps or Vista 
Become a community leader 
Never be obligated to fioople 



PERCENT WHO STRONGLY AGREE OR 
AGREE SOMEWHAT [1] 

Ac9d0mlc/Campu$ I$su0m 



69.3 67.5 65.6 C4.7 66.8 66.2 



70.7 71.1 70.3 70.0 69.6 69.8 70.6 70.2 



75.0 



36.5 



13.9 13.8 
41.2 42.4 



13.7 13.2 
42.9 41.9 



13.7 13.7 
42.4 



12.9 11.2 



23.8 24.4 24.5 22.7 23.5 19.1 23.2 23.4 



60.2 58.0 
14.1 13.6 



37.5 37.2 
34.3 33.7 



56.1 54.0 

13.2 12.4 



58.2 54.5 
12.1 11.4 



49.6 47.9 



36.8 34.9 35.7 35.8 



32.8 



76.6 



91.0 91.4 91.1 91.6 91.3 



Chief benefit of a college education is 

that it Increases one's earning power 
Faculty promotk>ns should be based in part 

on student evaluatk>ns 
Colleges wouM be improved if organized 

sports were de-emphasized 
College offk^ have the right to 

regulate student behavior off campus 
Student publications should be cleared by 

college offk;ials 
College offk^i;'^ have the right to ban 
persons with exUeme views from 
speaking on campus 
Most college officials have been too lax 

dealing with student protests on campus 
Grading in the high schools is too easy 
College grades shoukJ be abolished 
Students from disadvantaged social back 
grounds shouM be given preferential 
treatment in college admissk>ns 
Open admissk>ns (admitting anyone who 
applies) shouM be adopted by all 
publk:ly supported colleges 
Even if it employs open admissk>ns. a 
college shoukJ use the same perfonnance 
standards in awarding degrees to all 
students 

All college graduates should be able to 
demonstrate some minimal competency 
in written English and mathematka 



(•] Results were not comparable to those of other years due to changes in question text or order. 
(1] Text, order or number of response options may vary from year to year. 
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TRENDS FOR FRESHMEN WOMEN 



ATTITUDES AND VALUES 1966 


1967 


1968 


1989 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


PERCENT WHO STRONGLY AGREE OR 


























AGREE SOMEWHAT [1] 


























Po(ltlcal/Gov0rnanc0 lssu0S 


























Federal government is not ck)ing enough 


























to control environmental pollution 


- 


■- 


-- 


- 


90.8 


89.6 


89.7 


84.4 


83.6 


84.6 


83.5 


84.2 


Federal government is not doing enough 


























to protect the consumer from faulty 


























goods and services 


- 


■■ 


-- 


- 


77.2 


76.8 


80.8 


77.6 


75.6 


76.4 


73 8 


757 


Govemment is not promoting disarmament 


•- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


- 




- 


- 


— 






— 


Increase Federal military spending 


■- 


-- 


- 


- 


— 


-- 


- 




— 


- 


— 


— 


Federal government Is not doing enough 




















* 






to promote school desegregation 


- 


- 


- 




53.0 


50.2 


51.2 


- 


-- 


- 


- 


— 


The Federal govemment should do more to 


























discourage energy consumption 


- 


-- 


- 


- 


- 




— 


- 


82.9 


62.6 


83.9 


84.4 


Federal government should raise taxes to 


























reduce the deficit 




- 


- 




















The Federal government should do more to 


























control the sale of handguns 


- 


— 


-- 


- 




-- 


-- 


-- 




-- 


- 




Weallhy people should pay a larger share 


























of taxes than they do now 








-- 


- 


69.4 


69.3 


72.9 


73.3 


73.7 


73 3 


71.8 


A national health care plan is needed 'o 


























cover everytx)dy's medical costs 




-- 


- 


•- 


-- 




- 


- 


-- 


- 


62.3 


626 


Inflation is our biggest domestic problem 


- 


-- 




- 


-- 


-- 


- 


- 




- 


- 


-- 


Abortion should be legal 


- 


-- 






- 




- 




- 


- 


55 6 


56.9 


Marijuana should be legalized 


-- 


16.9 


224 


35.2 


35.0 


43.0 


452 


43.4 


43.3 


46.1 


49 2 


47.1 


Capital punishment should be abolished 


- 


- 


59.0 


59.8 


62.8 


- 


- 


- 


-- 




— 


30.2 


Women should receive the same salary and 


























nnnArti 1 nitioc fnr afiuannamant 21Q mon in 

U^pVI lU 1 lllfClD lUI dVlVclllltfOlllolll CIDIIlOll III 


























comparable positions 


- 


- 




87.1 


94.0 


95.4 


96.2 


94.9 


96.2 


96.1 


96 4 


96.6 


It is important to have laws prohibiting 


























homosexual relationships 




- 


-- 


-- 


- 


- 


-- 


- 


- 


38.6 


40.3 


38.5 


Divorce laws should be liberalized 


-- 


*- 


35.2 


46.9 


-- 




-- 




-- 


-- 




45.8 


Personal/Social hsues 


























The activities of married women are best 


























confined to the home and family 


44.3 


... 




36.7 


30.6 


256 


188 


19.4 


18.1 


19.5 


198 


19.6 


Live together before marriage 


- 




- 


- 




-- 


- 


38.9 


41.2 


429 


42.1 


39.6 


Sex is OK if people like each other 


- 


-- 


- 


- 




-- 


-- 


29.8 


33.2 


32.5 


33.8 


32.5 


People should not obey laws which violate 


























their personal values 


-- 




- 


- 


-- 


— 


-- 


317 


29.9 


?9.5 


30.1 


30.3 


Parents should be discouraged from 


























having large families 


34.0 




- 


- 


67.5 


65.6 


63.5 


55.0 


52.5 


49.8 


477 


427 


Scientists should publish their findings 


























regardless of the possible consequences 


383 


497 


50.8 


58.4 




-- 




- 


- 


- 


- 


— 


Realistically, an individual can do little 


























to bring about changes in our society 


29.8 


27.9 


31.8 


34.9 


38.7 


39.0 


37.3 


395 


43.4 


41.0 


41 .5 


- 


There is too much concern in the courts 


























(or the rights of criminals 


-- 


-- 


46.8 


44.5 


41 .1 


43.0 


437 


45 6 


47.1 


54.3 


59 2 


60.6 


Busing is OK if it helps to achieve racial 


























balance In the schools 


•- 


-- 


- 


- 






- 




— 


39.0 


42.8 


437 


N uciear disarmament Is attainable 




— 


— 


■- 


-- 






— 


-- 


— 


-- 


— 


Employers should be allowed to require drug 


























testing of employees or job applicants 


























The only way to control AIDS is through 


























widespread, mandatory testing 


























Just because a man thinks that a woman 


























has "led him on"* does not entitle him to 


























have sex with her 


























Younq more ideaiistic than old 
















70.1 


689 









(1] Text, order or number ol response options may vary from yoar to year. 
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TRENDS FOR FRESHMEN WOMEN 
1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 19B4 19BS 19B6 1987 1988 19B9 1990 



ATTITU DES AND VALUES 

STRONGLYAGREE 0« 



PERCENT WHO 
AGREE SOMEWHAT [1] 



84.1 


83.5 


81.8 


82.2 


82.3 


80.3 


60.0 


79.6 


82.5 


85.3 


87.6 


88.7 


76.7 


78.6 


74.8 


73.1 


59.8 


66.7 


66.2 


66.7 


69.5 


69.1 


71.5 


71.6 












72.7 


73.0 


72.8 


77.6 


75.2 


76.2 










29.9 


28.3 


25.2 


19.7 


19.7 
.. 


20.2 


20.5 


19.6 
-- 


21.8 
- 


Oil *? 

04./ 


00./ 


OO. 1 


fin n 




75 9 


74.5 


72.2 






















1 9>0 


1Q A 


21 1 


24.1 


25.5 


24.2 


- 




-- 




- 




- 


- 


- 




87.6 


87.0 


68.5 


69.6 


70.8 


71 .7 


70.6 


69.6 


73.1 


71.5 




- 


-- 


-- 


62.8 


60.8 


57.8 


60.5 


62.3 


64.6 


63.3 


65.2 




— 


79.0 


77.0 


81.4 


od.o 


01 .o 




f 0.£ 
















53.6 


53.8 


54.7 


55.9 


54.8 


54.2 


55.3 


59.0 


58.7 


57.2 


65.5 


64.8 


43.6 


36.6 


31.9 


26.4 


23.1 


20.3 


18.9 


18.0 


15.9 


16.4 


13.7 


16.0 


40.7 


40.5 


35.2 


33.5 


33.7 


29.6 


30.2 


29.1 


27.0 


26.0 


23.8 


24.1 


96.1 


96A 


96.6 


















^_ 


39.0 


40.3 


39.9 


37.6 


39.9 


36.4 


38.3 


42.8 


44.6 


39.9 


35.1 


34.5 


46.0 


43.4 


41.2 


42.5 


42.7 
















21.0 


19.0 


19.3 


17.6 


17.2 


15.5 


16.0 


14.3 


20.3 


20.1 


20.4 


20.5 


38.0 


37.9 


37.7 


37.5 


397 


39.9 


43.1 


46.8 


46.9 


46.3 


45.0 




33.7 


32.4 


32.2 


32.8 


33.6 


31.8 






38.8 


37.1 


36.4 


37.9 


31.0 


29.9 


30.0 




















41.1 


39.9 


37.2 


32.3 


31.3 

















34.7 



49.7 



57.0 


61.6 


64.2 


65.5 


65.2 






65.5 


66.0 


65.5 


63.2 


46.5 


48.2 


46.7 


49.8 


53.5 56.1 


56.9 


58.4 


57.3 


54.9 


56.0 


57.1 












56.6 


56.4 


59.6 


53.9 




60.4 


















72.0 


78.9 


82.1 


















67.7 


67.5 


66.3 



91.0 92.8 93.3 



M itleBl/Gov<ii7Uinc0 Isiiu^i 

Federal government is not doing enough 

to control en«/ironmental pollution 
Federal government is not doing enough 

to protect the consumer from faulty 

goods and services 
Government is rwt promoting disarmament 
Increase Federal military spending 
Federal government is not doing enough 

to promote school desegregation 
The Federal government should do more to 

discourage energy consumption 
Federal government should raise taxes to 

reduce the deficit 
The Federal government should do more to 

control the sale of handguns 
Wealthy people should pay a larger share 

of taxes than lUydonow 
A national health care plan is needed to 

cover everybody's medical costs 
Inflation Is our biggest domestic problem 
Abortion should be legal 
Marijuana should be legalized 
Capital punishment should be abolished 
Women should receive the same salary and 

opportunities for advancemer t as men in 

comparable positions 
It Is Important to have laws prohbiting 

homosexusi relationships 
Divorce laws should be liberalized 

P0r$on0l/SocM l§sues 

The activittes of married women are best 

confined to the home and family 
Live together before marriage 
Sex Is OK If people like each other 
People should not obey laws which violate 

their personal values 
Parents sliould be discouraged froi.. 

having large families 
Scientists should publish their findings 
regardless of the possfele consequences 
Realistically, an Individual can do little 
to bring about changes in our society 
There Is too much concern in the courts 

for the rights of criminals 
Busing is OK if It helps to achieve racial 

balance in the schools 
Nuclear disarmament is attainable 
Employers should be allowed to require druc 

testing of employees or job applicants 
The only way to control AIDS ic through 

widespread, mandatory testing 
Just because a man thinks that a woman 

has led him on- does not entitle him to 

have sex with her 
Young more Idealistic than old 



[1] Text, order or number of response options may vary from year to year. 
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TRENDS FOR FRESHMEN WOMEN 



FINANCIAL AID 1966 1967 196B 1969 1970 197 1 1972 1973 1974 1975 1 976 1977 1978 



RECEIVED ANY AID FOR FIRST ' 

YEAR EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES [1] 

P»rson§l or Ftmliy ff>sourc#s 

Parents and family - 73.3 

Spouse's income - ~ 1.1 

Savings from summer work - - 45.7 

Other savings - - - - - - - -- - 20.4 

Part-time work while attending college - - 23.7 

Part-time work on campus - - 

Other part-time work white in college - - 

Full-time work white {n college ^ .... - 15 

AU Whkh Hwd Not Bm Rwld 

Pell Grant (BEOG prior to 1982) (21 ^ 22.1 

Supp. Educattonal Oppty. Giant (SEOG) (21 ...... ^ 57 

State scholarship or grant (21 15 7 

College grant or schclarship ~ - 12.8 

College Work-Study Grant (21 - ^ „ ^ 12.3 

Private grant or scholarship - - 8.1 

Student's Gl benefits - - 0.3 

Gl benefits awarded to student's parent - ^ 11 

Gl/militar>* benefits (student's or parents') - - - 

Social Security dependents benefits ~ ^ 51 

Other gov't aki (ROTC, Soc. Sec.,BIA.etc.) 

AM Which Must Of ffwW 

Stfiftord/Guaranteed Student Loan (21 - .. .. ^ 9 8 

Pwluns Loan (NDSLprtor to 1990) (2| ^ 8.5 

College loan - - - ^ 3 5 

Loan(s) from other sourr:es - - - - ^ 4 0 

f'rom sources other than those cited above 3.6 

RECEIVED $^fiO(h AID FOR FIRST " 
YEAR EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES [1] 

r0r9on§l or FsmUv R0sourc0s 

Parents and family _ 331 

Spouse's income - 0.2 

Savings from summer work - - 17 

Other savings - - 1.5 

Part-time work while attending college ~ « - 0.5 

Part-time work on campus - 

Other part-time work white in college ^ „ - « _ 

Full-time work white in college - 0.1 

Ak f Whkh N§9d Not Bo Rwld 

Pell Grant (BEOG prior to 1982) (2| - 3.3 

Supp. Educattenal Oppty. Grant (SEOG) (2) - ....... ^ 0.3 

State scholarship or grant (2) - - - - 1.5 

College grant or scholarship - - ...... ^ 2.2 

Cdtege Work-Study Grant (2) - ~ - - ^ 0.2 

Private grant or scholarship - - - 0.7 

Studenrs Gl benefits - ^ ^ 0.0 

Gl benefits awarded to student's parent ^ .. .. ^ ^ 0.3 

Gl/military benefits (studenrs or parents') - ~ ^ ^ - ^ 

Social Security depiHidenrs benefits ^ ^ ^ _ 10 

Other govt akJ (ROTC, Soc. Sec.BIA.etc.) 

AU Whkh Mu$t Bo RoMid 

Stattord/Guaranteed Student Loan (2) ^ ^ _ 4 4 

Perkins Loan (NDSLprtor to 1990)12] ^ ^ ^ - 1.1 

College k)an ^ ^ 0.9 

Loan(s) from other sources ^ ^ ^ 14 

From sources other than those cited ajove -- - to 



(1 ] Response and processing opttons rendered da*i from 1 973-1 977 not comparabte to 1 978-1 990. 

(2] In 1987-1990, highest respon&e option of "$3,000 or more** was dropped, since these programs have upper limits less than $3,000. 
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TRENDS FOR FRESHMEN WOMEN 



1878 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 -iSSS 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 FINANCIAL AID . 

~ RECEIVED ANY AID FOR FIRST 

YEAR EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES [1] 



P0rs0nal or F»mtty Resources 



CO 4 


CO o 
09. U 


7A A 


70 fl 
f £.0 


79 ft 


7ft fl 
/ U.O 


71 ^ 


7 A fl 
1 •f.O 


7fi 1 


7fl R 


79 a 

f 9iO 


78.0 


Paranifi and famil)/ 




1 ft 


1 ft 


ft ft 


ft Q 




1 0 


1 


1.1 


1 3 


1.2 


2.1 


Sdouso*s inoonnfi 






AO K. 


OQ Q 
J9.0 


QQ 1 

J9, 1 


AQ Q 


<17 1 




^ 1 


*i9 7 


52.7 


54.1 


Savinas from sunritnor work 


1 f.O 


10 7 
10./ 


1Q 1 

ly.i 


1Q R 

10,0 


1 A d 
1 Q.*f 


1Q O 


5>9 d 


9fi 0 


9fl 


28.5 


9fi 

60.0 


31 7 


Other savinos 




Oil o 


OQ A 


OA ft 

&4.U 


9^ ft 
64. U 


9Q R 


19 Q 


f)<^0 










Part-timG work while attdndinQ cotioQe 


















1Q S 


£U.9 


21 1 


22 0 


Part •lime work on caniDUs 


















9d d 


2d 1 


9<> 

£0.0 


99 '\ 


Other Dart-time work while in colleoe 


1.7 


4 7 

1.7 


< 7 

' A 


1 R 

1 .0 


4 C 


1 R 

1 .0 


1 Q 

1 


9 ft 

£.U 


1 7 


9 n 


1 A 
1 .o 


9 9 


Pull-time wuork while in colleoe 


























Aid Which MMtf Not B0 ReOBld 


32.8 


33.1 


27.2 


24.3 


27.5 


20.9 


21.2 


17.9 


18.6 


21.7 


23.0 


25.3 


Pell Grant (BEOG prk>r to 1962) [2] 


7.1 


8.2 


5.7 


5.8 


7.2 


5.6 


5.1 


5.4 


6.0 


5.9 


6.2 


7.2 


Supp. Educatkxial Oppty. Grant (SEOG) [2] 


15.6 


16.4 


14.3 


14.9 


16.1 


14.1 


4 C A 

1o.O 


4 il 4 

14.1 


1A 7 

ID. / 


14 Q 

14.9 


IRA 

lO.D 


1A fl 
ID.O 


Qlalo c^hftijirchin nr nranl f91 
OldlU «K#IIUm1iSmI^ ui yiaiil 


11.0 


13.3 


4 O 4 

12.1 


4 O C 


4 O A 
1 J.9 


ia 1 

10.1 


9ft ft 
CU.U 


1 fl Q 

1 0.9 


111 

1 0,0 


91 ^ 

£ 1 .o 


91 7 


9^ fi 


Colleoe arant or scholarshiD 


1Z.7 


4 n 


4 O O 


10 7 


1 ^ A 

1 4.D 


1ft 7 
lU.f 


119 


1 1 R 


11 0 


11 1 

1 1 . 1 


11 '\ 
1 1 .o 


11 d 


Colleoe Work-Studv Grant \2\ 


7.0 


7 7 


7 Q 


7 Q 


7 0 


A A 




7 9 




9.3 




10.9 


Private orant or schoiarshiD 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 










Studenrs Gl benefits 


1.2 


1.0 


0.9 


0.8 


0.7 


0.5 


05 


0.5 




-- 


-- 


*- 


Gl benefits awarded to student's parent 


















0.6 








GIAnilitafy benefits (stiident*s or parents') 


5,9 


6.1 


6.4 


3.6 


4 7 

1 .7 




























1.6 


1.4 


1.3 


0.9 


1.3 


1.4 


2.0 


Other govt aid (ROTO. Soc. Sec.BIA.etc.) 




























IOC 


1Q Q 

ly.y 




on 7 


£ 1 .o 


91 d 




9S S 


99 d 


99 d 


22.8 


23.4 


Stafford/Guaranteed Student Lean [2] 


U. 1 


o c 


Q ft 
O.U 


A R 

o.o 


7 d 


A A 
D.D 


A 1 

D. 1 




d d 


2.9 


2.3 


7 5 


Perkins Loan (NDSL Drior to 1990) f2l 




il o 


O.D 


J. 4 


Q A 
O.D 


1 A 


1 A 


o.o 


S 1 


5.4 


7.6 


5.5 


Colleoe loan 


3.6 


4.1 


4.4 


4.J 


O 
4.£ 


1 O 
J.y 


1 Q 

J.9 


A ft 


R 1 

0. 1 


9.0 


0.9 


9 


1 ftan/Q^ from other <>oijro6S 

kUdlllDI IIWIII wIlRfl 0\/IJI\^7w 


3.4 


3.5 


3.5 


2.8 


3.0 


O 1 


o o 
2.9 


O 7 


J. 9 


1 1 

J. 1 


1 9 


1 7 

J. f 


Cr/\m CAllfMift nlliAr than ihnoA dtoH ftf^OUP 
r lurn oVUIMfo Ullmi mail iiiuov ^iio\J ok/vw 


























RECPtVPD 11 .500« AID FOR FIRST 


























YEAR EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES [1] 




























29.2 


oa o 
20.9 


OO A 

32.0 


Q7 il 
J/ .4 


17 A 
Jf .D 


dft Q 


49 7 


47 1 


dQ fl 

•f 9.0 


51 7 

O 1 .f 


S9 Q 


51.7 


Parents and family 

F aid 119 •H^* IWIIIII^ 


U.l 


ft o 


ft o 


ft 0 


ft 9 


ft 0 
U.c 


n 9 




0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


0.6 


spouse's income 


1 7 

1 ./ 


1 Q 

1 .9 




0 7 


9 7 


9 Q 


3.5 


3.3 


4.1 


4.7 


4.9 


5.5 


Savings from summer work 


1 A 


1 fl 

1 .0 


1 Q 




9 


0 

O.w 


3.0 


4.0 


4.3 


4.4 


4.9 


5.4 


Other savinas 


A 7 
U. / 


ft 7 


ft Q 








1.1 


1.4 










Part-time work while attending college 


















0.7 


0.8 


0.9 


1.2 


Part-time work on campus 


















1.0 


1.1 


1.0 


1.1 


Other part-time work while in college 


0.3 


A O 

0.2 


A O 

U.J 


ft Q 
U.J 


ft Q 
U.J 


ft o 

U.£ 


ft 1 

U.J 


ft d 


ft 1 

U.O 


w.O 


0 d 


0 s 

w. W 


Full-time work while in colleoe 


























Aid Which N&^d Not 8# ReoaM 


4.6 


4.7 


4.3 


4.7 


6.4 


4.7 


5.4 


4.1 


4.5 


5.5 


6.0 


7.8 


Pell Grant (BEOG prkK to 1962) [2] 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.6 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.9 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.3 


Supp. Educatk>nal Oppty. Grant (SEOG) (2] 


1.6 


1.5 


1.4 


4 C 

1 .0 


O A 

2.U 


4 C 

1 .b 


O 1 
£.1 


O 1 

£.1 


1 A 
J. 4 


1 ft 

J.U 


1 A 
J.l 


'X 7 


Stalo ^^olarAhln nr orant 191 


O fx 

2.0 


2.5 


o a 

£.0 


Q R 

J.O 


4. J 


R 7 

0./ 


A 1 


fi 7 

o. / 


S 1 

O. 1 


fl 'K 

o.o 


9.W 


10 2 


Colleoe orant or scholarshio 


A O 
U.J 


ft R 

U.D 


ft R 

U.D 


ft A 
U.D 


A Q 
U.9 


ft A 
U.D 


ft Q 


0 fl 


0.8 


1.0 


1.0 


1.5 


College Work*Study Grant [2] 


ft 7 


ft Q 

U.O 


ft n 

U.O 


1 . 1 


1 9 


1 0 


1.0 


1 ^ 


2.0 


2.0 


2.2 


2.6 


Privale grant or scholarship 


0.1 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


0.0 


0.1 










Studenrs Gl benefits 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 






"" 




Gl benefits awarded to student's parent 


















0.2 






_^ 


Gl/militaiy benefits (student's or parents') 


1,0 


1.1 


1.5 


0.8 


0.4 
















Social Security dependenfs benefits 












0.7 


0.5 


0.6 


0.4 


0.7 


0.7 


1.0 


Other govt aki (ROTO. Soc. Sec.BIA.eta) 


























Aid Which Must Be Repaid 


6.4 


11.8 


18.6 


13.3 


14.3 


16.9 


16.1 


15.8 


12.7 


12.4 


13.1 


14.1 


Stafford/Guaranteed Student Loan |2] 


1.3 


2.2 


2.6 


1.8 


2.0 


2.2 


1.9 


1.8 


1.3 


0.8 


0.8 


2.0 


Perkins Loan (NDSL prior to 1990) 12) 


1.0 


1.5 


1.4 


1.2 


1.4 


1.6 


1.7 


1.5 


2.0 


2.2 


3.4 


3.1 


College k^an 


1.3 


1.9 


2.3 


2.0 


1.9 


2.2 


2.0 


2.1 


2.4 


2.6 


3.5 


3.7 


Loan(s) from oWm sources 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


1.0 


0.8 


0.8 


0.9 


1.4 


1.1 


12 


1.5 


From sources other than those cited above 



11) Response and processing optkHis rendered data from 1973-1977 nolcomparable to 1978-1990. 

|2] In 1987-1990, highest response option of "$3,000 or more" was dropped, since these programs have upper i. nits less than $3,000. 
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Twenty-Five Year Trends 
for All Freshmen 



TRENDS ALL FRESHMEN 



STUDENrS DEMOGRAPHICS 


1966 


1967 


1966 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1976 


OCA 




























rncLW 






<>ft A 


56.6 


54.8 


54.4 


53.9 


52.8 


52.2 


53.2 


51.8 


507 


48.9 






44.4 


43.4 


43.4 


45 7 


45.6 


46.1 


472 


47.8 


46.8 


48.2 


49.3 


51.1 


































0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


01 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


17 




46 


4.5 


3.8 


3.6 


3.4 


4.0 


4.7 


3.9 


3.7 


3.8 


3.2 


3.3 


18 




76.9 


75.6 


74.0 


73.2 


74.1 


74.2 


74.7 


74.4 


73.6 


74.1 


74.3 


75.3 


19 




13.6 


13.6 


14.3 


14.4 


16.0 


15.7 


15.3 


16.0 


16.7 


16.6 


17.1 


17.2 


20 




1.7 


2.1 


2.1 


2.0 


2.1 


2.0 


1.8 


2.1 


2.0 


2.1 


2.1 


1.8 


21 or older [1] 


^_ 


3.2 


4.2 


5.7 


6.4 


4.4 


4.0 


3.4 


3.4 


3.9 


3.4 


3.3 


2.5 


RACIAUETHNIC BACKGROUND [2] 
























86.9 




W hi te/Cau ca sian 


907 


89.9 


87.3 


90.9 


11 


91.4 


87.3 


88.5 


88.6 


86.5 


86.2 


68.5 


Afri^n-AmArM^arv/Blaok f11 


5.0 


4.3 


5.8 


6.0 


1*1 

I J 


6 3 


8.7 


7.8 


7.4 


9.0 


84 


8.8 


8.1 


Amorit^n Indian 

rV 1 1 vl l^^ai 1 11 lUiGii 1 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.3 


11 
I J 


0.9 


1.1 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


0.6 


0.8 




0 7 


0.8 


1 .1 


1.7 


11 


0.5 


1.1 


1.1 


0.9 


1.5 


2.0 


1.1 


1.1 


iVIUaIVKIII MIMVIIl^lM VlllUallv 












1.1 


1.5 


1.3 


1.5 


17 


1.7 


1.4 


1.0 


PiiArtn Rican^Amorlcan 

p U^ll^ 1 llwdl 1 ril 1 1 w 1 IvGII 1 












0.2 


0.6 


0.4 


0.6 


07 


0.5 


0.9 


0.9 




3.0 


4.4 


5.1 


1.1 


11 


1.2 


1.8 


1.5 


1.7 


1.9 


1.8 


1.8 


17 


MARITAL ^TATllQ 




























No 












97.2 


97.7 


98.1 


98.1 


97.8 


982 


98.4 


98.8 


Yes Ml 












2.8 


2.3 


1.9 


1 .9 


2.2 


1.8 


1.6 


1.2 


CITIZENSHIP STATUS 




























Yes 








98.0 


98.4 




97.8 


97.8 










_. 




No ni 








2.0 


1.6 




2.2 


2.2 












TWIM ^TATLm 




























No 














.. 






__ 




982 




Yes, Identical 
























06 




Yes, fraternal 













.. 


__ 


— 




— 


— 


1 2 


— 


VETERAN STATUS 




























No 










96.6 


97.2 


98.0 


98.3 


97.8 


97.5 


97.9 


98.3 


987 












3.4 


2.9 


2.1 


1.7 


2.2 


2.5 


2.1 


17 


1.3 


QTunPiirrQ piintirMT RFLlt>iOLifi 




























verier enclave \Myyrv^siv«j^ |mj 
























46 3 


47.0 


PrntaQtant 


53.9 


49.3 


45.9 


49.9 


51.1 


41.5 


38.2 


46.7 


48.2 


47.2 


45.9 


Roman Catholir^ 

IIWIIIGIII %^GIIIIVilw 


28.2 


30.5 


31 .3 


29.5 


30.6 


29.5 


30.1 


34.3 


33.3 


34.0 


35.5 


37 4 


37.5 




4.0 


4.8 


4.4 


3.5 


4.4 


2.8 


3.8 


5.1 


3.7 


3.8 


3.6 


3.7 


4.0 


Othor 


7,0 


7.5 


8.8 


3.9 


3.9 


11.7 


13.6 


3.7 


4.2 


4.5 


5.0 


4.2 


39 


None 


6.9 


7.9 


9.6 


13.2 


9.8 


14.4 


14.3 


10.1 


10.5 


10.3 


10.0 


8.5 


7.6 


STUDENTS CURRENT RELIGIOUS 




























PREFEREi (Dlsaggrtaattd) 




























Ranti<;t 








11.5 


14.3 




__ 


13.2 


13.2 


13.8 


12.6 


13.1 


13.0 


Buddhist 




























ConnfY)national (United Church of Christ) 111 








3.8 


2.3 




_. 


1.7 


1.9 


1.6 


1.8 


2.0 


1.9 












0.5 






0.6 


0.5 


0.6 


06 


07 


07 


Episcopal 




__ 


__ 


3.6 


3.5 






32 


3.0 


3.0 


2.9 


3.0 


3.2 


Jfiwish 




__ 


__ 


3.5 


4.4 






5.1 


3.7 


3.8 


3.6 


37 


4.0 


Latter Day Saints (Mormon) 


__ 


__ 




0.7 


0.3 






0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


1 iifhorsin 








6.7 


6.3 






5.7 


6.6 


5.8 


6.3 


5.6 


5.5 


Methodist 








11.0 


10.8 






10.5 


10.5 


10.4 


9.3 


10.0 


10.3 


MiJ<Uim (l<Uamip) 111 

ITIU9IIII II^GIIIIIwi I '1 






__ 


0.1 


0.1 




__ 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


Presbyterian 








6.4 


6.4 




__ 


5.9 


5.8 


5.9 


5.5 


54 


5.8 


Quaker (Society of Friends) 








0.3 


0.3 


— 


.. 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


Roman Catholic 

• IVIIGIII WGIII IwiIW 








29.5 


30.6 




_. 


34.3 


33.3 


34.0 


355 


37.4 


37.5 


Seventh Day Advenlist 








0.3 


0.3 




— 


0.3 


0.3 


0.5 


05 


0.3 


0.4 


Unitarian- Uriiversalist 








0.7 


0.6 


- 




0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


Cher Protestant 




— 




4.9 


5.5 






4.7 


5.4 


4.8 


56 


5.4 


5.5 


Other religion 








3.8 


3.8 




— 


3.6 


4.0 


4.3 


4.8 


4.0 


37 


Nof^ 








13.2 


9.8 


-. 


— 


10.1 


10.5 


10.3 


10.0 


8.5 


7.6 


DISABILfTIES [4] 




























Hearing 










— 








— 


— 


— 


- 




CnAooh 




















__ 








PArliallv <«inht6d/hlind 

F OilllCIIIV wfUl llvWiLf III l\J 














__ 






__ 






- 


Orthooedic 




__ 




















— 




1 oarninn HktaKlfvH 

ImUcXIIIIIIIJ UR>ClUlt7VJ 












... 


__ 




























_^ 










__ 




Other 














__ 








__ 


.. 




DiSf ANee PMM MOME tb e6LLEG^ 


























22.0 


10 miles or less [1] 








26.5 


27.2 


23 2 


26.4 


28.2 




26.5 


29.6 


26.5 


11-50 miles 








24.4 


24.9 


268 


249 


248 




25.6 


26.0 


26.5 


26.5 


5M00 miles 








13.1 


12.7 


14.6 


13.8 


128 




13.4 


13.0 


14.4 


15.0 


101-500 miles 








263 


26.6 


27.7 


26.0 


259 




262 


23.9 


25.3 


28.1 


More than 500 miles 








9.6 


8.6 


7.7 


8.6 


8.3 




6.2 


7.5 


7.3 


8.3 



Results were not comparable to those of other years due to changes in question text or ordor. 
Text, order or number of lesponse options may vary from year to year. 

Respondent allowed to mark all responses that apply from 1 971 -1 990. Responses may sum to more lhan 1 00%. 
See Appendix D for a discussion of variation in question texts and aggregation procedures. 
Responses from 1978-1 982 excluded because they were not recorded in a comparable manner. 
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TRENDS FOR ALL FRESHMEN 



1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


STUDENTS DEMOGRAPHICS 


























SEX 


48.8 


48.5 


48.6 


49.5 


49.0 


48.2 


48.2 


47.7 


47.2 


46.3 


46.2 


46.2 


Male 


51.2 


51.5 


51.4 


50.5 


51.0 


51.8 


51.8 


52.3 


52.8 


53.7 


53.8 


53.8 


Female 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


AGE 

16 or younger 


29 


2.6 


2.5 


2.5 


2.4 


2.6 


2.5 


2.8 


2.5 


2.6 


2.4 


2.0 


17 


74 2 


72,5 


74 1 


74.2 


72.7 


73.4 


72.2 


72.1 


71.8 


73.3 


71.6 


68.3 


18 


17.8 


18.9 


18.8 


16.9 


19.8 


19.1 


20.2 


19.0 


19.7 


18.8 


21.1 


23.3 


19 


2.0 


2.2 


1.9 


1.8 


2.0 


2.0 


1.9 


1.9 


2.1 


1.7 


2.1 


2.4 


20 


3.1 


3.8 


2.8 


2.4 


3.1 


3.0 


3.2 


4.0 


3.8 


3.3 


2.8 


3.9 


21 or older [11 


























RACIAL/ETHNIC BACKGROUND [2] 


86.3 


86.0 


8t3.5 


88.2 


86.9 


85.7 


86.2 


85.8 


86.0 


83.2 


84.3 


84.3 


While/Caucasian 


9.2 


9.2 


8.6 


8.5 


9.0 


98 


9.1 


8.5 


87 


9.5 


9.2 


9.6 


African-American/Black (1) 


1.0 


0.8 


1.0 


1.0 


1.1 


0.9 


10 


0.9 


0.9 


0.8 


0.9 


1.3 


American Indian 


1.4 


1.4 


1.1 


1.4 


1.6 


1.6 


2.0 


2.5 


2.3 


2.9 


2.9 


2.9 


Oriental/Asian-American 


1.2 


2.1 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


1.0 


1.2 


1.2 


1.0 


1.8 


1.4 


1.5 


Mexican-American/Chicano 


1.0 


0.9 


0.6 


0.9 


0.7 


0.8 


0.6 


0.9 


1.2 


1.4 


0.8 


0.5 


Puerto RIcan-Amorican 


2.0 


1.7 


1.5 


1.4 


1.6 


1.7 


1.5 


2.0 


1.6 


2.2 


2.1 


1.8 


Other 


























MARITAL STATUS 




98.4 


98.7 


98.8 


98.6 


98.6 


98.5 


98.0 










No 


1.4 


1.6 


1.3 


1.2 


1.4 


1.4 


1.5 


^.0 










Yes 111 


























CITIZENSHIP STATUS 








97.7 


97.4 


97.0 


97.6 


96.9 


98.2 


97.7 


97.0 


97 6 


Yes 








2.3 


2.6 


3.0 


2.4 


3.1 


1.8 


2.3 


3.0 


2,4 


No 111 


























TWIN STATUS 






98.2 


98.2 


98.2 


98.2 


98.2 


98.3 


98.2 


98.2 


9C.4 


98.2 


No 








0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


Yes. idonlical 






1.2 


1.2 


1.1 


1.2 


1.1 


1.1 




1.1 


0.9 


1.1 


Yes, fralemal 


























VETERAN STATUS 


98.5 


98.4 


98.7 


98.7 










— 


— 


- 


-- 


No 


1.5 


1.6 


1.3 


1.3 










- 


- 




... 


YgsMI 


























OTUDEMTS CUHREWr RELIGIOUS 


























PREFf:RENCE (Aggregated) [3] 




ot.u 




33.7 


32.0 


43.8 


46.2 


29.5 


45.6 


42.7 


46.6 


47.6 


ProtestanI 


38.1 


38.7 


37.0 


309 


39.3 


39.3 


37.0 


36.0 


36.0 


36.2 


33.6 


32.1 


Roman Catholic 


3.6 


3.2 


3.0 


3.0 


3.1 


3.1 


2.8 


3.2 


2.7 


3.2 


2.7 


2.2 


Jewish 


10. D 


10. 1 


17 '4 

1 /.vJ 


17 9 


17 Q 

1 r .«7 


6.0 


5.5 


21.? 


5.5 


6.2 


5.8 


6.3 


Other 


8.0 


8.1 


7.3 


7.3 


7.6 


8.0 


8.4 


10.0 


10.1 


11.6 


11.3 


11.8 


None 


























STUDEhfrS CURRENT RELIGIOUS 


























PREFERENCE (Disaggregated) 












14.3 


14.5 


- 


13.1 


13.4 


15.4 


18.2 


Baptist 












0.2 


0.3 


— 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.4 


Buddhist 












1.8 


1.5 


— 


1.6 


1.2 


1.1 


1.?. 


Congrogationa} (United Church of Christ) (1] 












0.7 


0.6 




0.5 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


Eastern Orthodox 














26 


— 


2.7 


2.5 


2.5 


2.3 


Episcopal 












3.1 


2.8 




2.7 


3.2 


2.7 


2.2 


Jewish 












0.2 


0.2 




0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


Latter Day Saints (Mormon) 












5.6 


5.9 




8.2 


62 


6.4 


5.8 


Lutheran 












10.3 


9.9 




92 


8.7 


9.8 


9.7 


Methodist 












0.2 


0.2 




0.2 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


Mustim (Islamic) [1] 














5.0 




4.8 


4.5 


4 8 


4.5 


Presbyterian 












0.2 


0.2 




0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


Quaker (Society of Friends) 












39.3 


37.0 




36.0 


362 


33.6 


32.1 


Roman Catholic 












0.3 


0.3 




0.2 


0,3 


0.4 


0.2 


Seventh Day Adventist 












0.2 














UnltariarhUniversalist 












10.2 


5.5 


— 


4.9 


4.8 


5.0 


4.6 


Other Protestant 












5.6 


5.0 




4.9 


5.5 


5.1 


5.6 


Other religion 












8.0 


8.4 




10.1 


11.6 


11.3 


11.8 


None 


























DISABILfTIES [4] 










0.7 


0.9 


0.9 


0.6 


0.7 


0.8 




— 


Hearing 










0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 






Speech 










2.2 


1.9 


2.1 


1.7 


1.9 


1.9 







Partially sightedblind 










0.9 


1.0 


0.9 


0.7 


0.8 


1.0 






Orthopedic 










0.7 


0.9 


1.1 


0.8 


1.2 


1.2 






Learning disabled 










0.9 


1.0 


1.2 


0.8 


1.0 


1.2 




— 


Health related 










1.2 


1.3 


1.2 


0.9 


1.0 


1.0 




— 


Other 


























DISTANCE FROM HOME TO COLLE GE 


25.1 


23.8 


19.6 


20.5 


21.2 


19.4 


18.8 


17.5 


17.7 


18.1 


17.2 


13.3 


10 miles or less(1] 


25.1 


26.5 


25.1 


25.6 


28.9 


28.5 


27.1 


27.7 


28.5 


26.8 


26.8 


27.4 


11-50 miles 


15.0 


15.3 


16.6 


16.3 


15.9 


15.9 


17.1 


16.6 


16.6 


14.7 


15.9 


18.1 


51-100 miles 


27.1 


26.5 


30.8 


29.6 


25.7 


27.7 


28.5 


28.0 


27.R 


29.3 


29.7 


30.0 


101-500 miles 


7.8 


7.9 


7.9 


7.9 


8.3 


8.4 


8.6 


10.1 


9.7 


11.2 


10.4 


11.2 


More than 500 mil^^s 



(1) Text, order or number of response options nay vary from year to year. 

(2] Respondent allowed lo mark all responses that apply from 1971 -1990. Responses may sum to more than 100%. 
(31 See Appendix D for a discussion of variation in question texts and aggregation procedures. 
(4) Responses from 1978-1982 excluded because they were not recorded In a comparable manner. 
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TRENDS FOR ALL FRESHMEN 



STUDENTS DEMOGRAPHICS 


1966 1967 1968 


1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 


1974 1975 


1976 1977 1978 


RATED SELF ABOVE AVERAGE OR 










TOP 10% IN 










Academic ability 


57.4 


50.6 


53.0 


51.2 


Athletic ability 


35.7 


36.0 


38.5 


39.3 


Artistic ability 


187 


17.7 


19.5 


21.5 


Drive to achieve 


56.8 


524 


59.9 


61.5 


Emotional health 


- 




— 




Leadership ability 


38.1 


34 9 


41.3 


43.3 


Mathematical ability 


35.5 


32.0 


33.4 


33.5 


Mechanical ability 


24.7 


22.6 


23.8 


24.0 


Originality 


37.0 


34.2 


37.4 


39.0 


Physical health 




— 


— 




Political conservatism 


15.3 


8.6 


10.5 


12.1 


Political liberalism 


19.1 


23.0 


20.1 


18.7 


Popularily 


31.9 


292 


30.2 


30.8 


Popularity with the opposite sex 


28.8 


27.2 


29.4 


30.2 


Public speaking ability 


22.4 


19.4 


20.7 


21.7 


Self'Conridence (intellectual) 


36.0 


34.8 


40.7 


42.4 


Self-confidence (social)* 


29.8 


- 27.4 


33.9 


36.3 


Sensitivity to criticism 


27.0 


25.4 


25.1 


24.3 


Stubbornness 


36.9 


36 3 


36.9 


35.8 


Understanding of others 


60.1 


62.5 


65.9 


66.3 


Writing ability 


27.2 


- 27.7 


30.5 


32.6 



PARENTS DEMOGRAPHICS 



1066 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 



ESTIMATED PARENTAL INCOME 



Less than $6,000 


19.5 


CI 


16.6 


14.5 


13.6 


12.0 


14.1 


11.1 


10.6 


11.0 


107 


10.1 


8.0 


$6,000-9,999 


34.2 


11 


32.4 


30.0 


24.0 


22.4 


18.6 


15.0 


137 


117 


10.9 


10.1 


8.3 


$10,000-14.999 


25.2 


n 


27.2 


28.7 


31.0 


32.3 


30.3 


29.6 


29.0 


25.4 


233 


20.9 


17.6 


$15,000-19,999 


9.4 


n 


11.2 


12.5 


13.2 


14.3 


14.8 


16.8 


16.6 


17.4 


17.2 


17.2 


16.2 


$20,000-24,999 


4.6 


11 


5.3 


62 


7.3 


8.1 


8.9 


10.9 


12.0 


12.6 


13.6 


14.9 


16.3 


$25,000-29.999 


2.4 


11 


2.5 


2.8 


3.6 


38 


4.3 


5.3 


5.9 


7.0 


7.5 


8.4 


9.8 


$30,000 or more 


47 


n 


4.8 


52 




















$30,000-34,999 










2.4 


2 4 


2.9 


3.7 


3.9 


47 


5.5 


6.2 


77 


$35,000-39.999 










1.3 


1.3 


1.U 


2.2 


2.4 


2.9 


3.3 


3.6 


4.6 


$40,000 or more 










3.6 


3.4 
















$40,000-49.999 














17 


1.9 


2.2 


27 


3.1 


3.4 


4.3 


$50,000 or more 














27 


3.4 


3.8 


4.6 


4.9 


5.4 


7.0 


$50,000-59.999 




























$50,000-99,999 




























$60.00074,999 




























$75,000-99.999 




























$100,000 or more 




























$100,000-149,999 




























$150,000 or more 




























DIAN INCOME (ln$1,000's) 


9.6 


n 


10.2 


11.0 


12.0 


12.4 


12.9 


14.0 


14.4 


15,5 


16.5 


17,6 


20.0 



NUMBER CURRENTLY DEPENDENT ON 
PARENTS FOR SUPPORT [1] 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six or more 



5.0 
8.5 
19.2 
25.6 
22.5 
19.1 



NUMBER OF DEPENDENTS CURRENTLY 
ATTENDING COLLEGE [2] 

None 

One 

Two 

Three or more 



66.5 
24.9 
6.2 
2.4 



PARENTS* MARITAL STATUS 

both alive and living with each other 
both alive, divorced or separated 
one or both deceased 



83.1 
87 
8.2 



[*] Results were not comparable to those of other years due to changes in question text or order. 
[1| Including respondent and parents if applicable. 
[2] Olher than respondent. 
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TRENDS FOR ALL FRESHMEN 
1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 198S 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 



51.5 






54.9 


54.8 


54.2 


56.1 


55.8 


53.7 


40.3 
















25.0 


22.2 






22.8 


23.2 


24.9 


24.7 


24.5 


64.4 






61 .6 


60.9 


59.3 


63.7 


64.1 


66.3 








60.3 


58.7 


59.0 


58.4 


56.4 


57.1 


46.9 






50.9 


51.6 


50.6 


51.6 


51.0 


50.9 


35.6 






38.5 


39.9 


39.8 


40.6 


39.9 


37.4 



25.5 
43.3 

13.3 
14.6 
33.8 
34.3 
23.8 
46.2 
^^0.6 
24.1 
37.1 
70.4 
33.6 



51.6 61.2 59.0 58.4 58.6 58.5 



43.1 


44.3 


43.5 


43.5 


42.9 


43.0 






41.2 


41.9 


41.1 


41.2 






29.3 


29.5 


29.3 


28.4 


54.3 


54.7 


48.6 


49.7 


50.0 


48.3 


47.4 


48.2 


43.8 


43.8 


43.6 


44.0 



37.8 39.4 38.8 39.8 39.9 



66.8 
39.0 



STUDENTS DEMOGRAPHICS , 

RATED SELF ABOVE AVERAGE OR 
TOP 10% IN 

Academic ability 
Athletic ability 
Artistic ability 
Drive to achieve 
Emotional health 
Leadership ability 
Mathematical ability 
Mechanical ability 
Originality 
Physical health 
Political oonsen/atism 
Political liberalism 
Popularity 

Popularity with the opposite sex 
Public speaking ability 
Self-oonridenc© (intellectual) 
Selt-oonfidence (social) 
Sensitivity to criticism 
Stubbornness 
Understanding o\ others 
Writing ability 



1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 



PARENTS DEMOGRAPHICS 

ESTIMATED PARENTAL INCOME 



7.8 


7.4 


5.7 


5.1 


5.6 


5.8 


4.6 


3.9 


3.6 


3.7 


3.0 


3.0 


8.1 


7.2 


5.9 


5.3 


5.3 


5.0 


4.2 


3.7 


3.2 


2.9 


2.8 


3.0 


15.2 


13.7 


11.8 


10.2 


10.6 


9.9 


7.1 


6.4 


5.6 


5.1 


4.8 


4.9 


13.9 


12.4 


10.5 


9.1 


8.7 


8.0 


7.1 


6.5 


6.0 


5.4 


5.3 


5.3 


16.6 


16.5 


15.2 


13.2 


12.6 


11.3 


8.6 


7.9 


7.6 


6.9 


7.0 


6.8 


10.3 


10.9 


11.5 


11.5 


10.5 


10.2 


8.8 


8.2 


7.5 


7.0 


7.0 


6.4 


8.2 


9.4 


10.5 


12.0 


11.3 


10.9 


11.2 


10.4 


9.7 


9.1 


9.3 


8.8 


5,5 


6.1 


7.9 


8.5 


8.6 


9.1 


9.8 


9.7 


9.6 


9.1 


9 0 


8.7 


6.0 


7.1 


9.0 


10.6 


11.2 


12.2 


11.8 


12.4 


12.4 


12.4 


12.8 


12.6 














9.5 


10 2 


10.9 


11.6 


11.8 


11.6 


6.3 


7.1 


9.2 


11.3 


12.3 


13.7 


























7.0 


8.3 


9.6 


10.7 


10.8 


11.4 














4.3 


5.3 


6.2 


7.0 


7.2 


7.7 


2.1 


2.2 


2.7 


3.3 


3.4 


4.0 


























3.0 


3.6 


4.2 


4.8 


4.8 


5.0 














3.0 


3.6 


4.0 


4.3 


4.5 


4.6 


21 «5 


7?.8 


25.4 


28.1 


28.4 


29.9 


34.3 


36.5 


38.5 


40.6 


41.4 


42.5 



Less than $6,000 
$6,000-9,999 
$10,000-14,999 
$15,000-19,999 
$20,000-24,999 
$25,000-29,999 
$30,000 or more 
$30,000-34,999 
$35,000-39,999 
$40,000 or more 
$40,000-49,999 
$50,000 or more 
$50,000-59,999 
$50,000-99,999 
$60,000-74,999 
$75,000-99,999 
$100,000 or more 
$100,000-149,999 
$150,000 or more 
MEOIAN INCOME lln $1>000*sJ_ 



6.2 


5.9 


5.4 


5.8 


6.3 


6.3 


6.9 


7.5 


9.2 


10.0 


9.9 


10.0 


10.7 


12.1 


12.5 


13.2 


14.5 


17.4 


19.8 


20.6 


20.6 


21.2 


23.6 


23.6 


22.1 


22.3 


22.6 


25.2 


25.7 


26.7 


27.4 


28.9 


29.4 


28.3 


28.2 


26.9 


21.3 


21.3 


21.7 


20.4 


18.5 


18.3 


18.1 


17.1 


15.4 


17.6 


16.6 


15.6 


14.5 


10.6 


10.0 


11.5 


10.4 


8.4 



NUMBER CURRENTLY DEPENDENT ON 
PARENTS FOR SUPPORT [1] 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six or more 



66.2 66.3 

24.5 24.8 

6.5 6.5 

2.8 2.5 



65.6 
24.9 
6.8 
2.7 



65.4 
25.0 
6.8 
2.9 



66.5 
24.5 
6.4 
2.6 



68.W 68.9 

23.5 23.4 

6.1 5.6 

2.4 2.1 



69.2 69.5 

23.3 23.2 
5.5 5.3 
2.0 1.9 



NUMBER OF DEPENDENTS CURRENTLY 
ATTENDINO COLLEGE [2] 

None 

One 

Two 

Three or more 



74.7 73.7 72.8 72.3 71.2 
19.4 20.6 21.8 22.6 23.3 
5.9 5.7 5.4 5.1 5.4 



PARENTS* MARITAL STATUS 

both alive and living with each other 
both alive, divorced or separated 
one or both deceased 



[1] Including respondent and parents it applicable. 
[2] Other than respondent. 
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TRENDS FOR ALL FRESHMEN 

PARENTS DEMOGRAPHICS 1966 1967 196B 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 197S 1976 1977 1878 



MOTHER'S EDUCATION 



Grammar school or less 


5.9 


6.3 


6.6 


6.4 


7.1 


5.3 


6.0 


4.0 


D.U 


5.0 


4.9 


4.0 


3.7 


Some high school 


13.5 


13.9 


15.1 


14.4 


14.4 


13.4 


13.2 


12.0 


11.5 


11.6 


11.2 


11.3 


9.6 


High school graduate 


42.2 


42.4 


43.4 


43.7 


42.6 


45.0 


43.8 


42.4 


41.8 


42.2 


42.2 


42.9 


41.9 


Postsecondary school other than college 
















6.8 


7.0 


6.5 


6.8 


6.7 


7.1 


Some college 


20.4 


19.6 


18.8 


18.7 


18.3 


17.9 


17.5 


14.5 


14.6 


14.0 


13.8 


13.4 


14.2 


College degree 


15.3 


14.9 


13.6 


14.0 


14.6 


15.2 


13.2 


13.5 


13.9 


14.0 


14.5 


14.2 


15.6 


Some graduate school 














2.2 


2.0 


1.9 


2.0 


1.9 


1.9 


2.1 


Graduate decree 


2.7 


2.9 


2.5 


2.8 


3.0 


3.1 


4.0 


4.3 


4.4 


4.8 


4.8 


5.0 


5.8 



MOTHER S CURRENT OCCUPATION [1] 

Artist 

Businesswoman 
Business (derical) 
Clergy or religious worker 
College teacher 
Doctor or dentist 
Educator (secondary school) 
Elementary school teacher 
Engineer 

Farmer or forester 

Health professional (non-MD) 

HomemaKer (full-time) 

Lawyer 

Nurse 

Research scientis! 
Skilled worker 

Semiskilled or unskilled worker 
Social worker 
Unemployed 

Other 

MOTHER'S CURRENT RELIGIOUS 



PREFERENCE (Aggrtgeted) [2] 














Protestant 


57.2 


5^.0 


53.3 


50.8 


50.6 


51.1 


Roman Catholic 


31.8 


35.2 


35.6 


37.2 


38.6 


38.2 


Jewish 


52 


4.2 


4.2 


4.1 


4.1 


4.4 


Other 


3.0 


3.0 


3.3 


4.1 


3.5 


3.4 


None 


2.9 


3.7 


3.7 


3.8 


3.1 


2.9 


MOTHER S CURRENT RELIGIOUS 














PREFERENCE (Disaggregated) 














Baptist 


15.5 


14.2 


14.9 


13.2 


13.7 


13.4 


Buddhist 














Congregational (United Church of Christ) [3] 


2.7 


2 2 


1.9 


2.0 


22 


2.1 


Eastern Orthodox 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.8 


0.7 


Episcopal 


4.2 


3.7 


3.6 


3.4 


3.6 


36 


Jewish 


5.2 


4.2 


4.2 


4.1 


4.1 


4.4 


Latter Day Saints (Mormon) 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


Lutheran 


7,0 


7.3 


6.5 


7.0 


6.1 


6.0 


Methodist 


12.4 


12.0 


12.0 


10.6 


11.3 


11.5 


Muslim (Islamic) 13| 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


Presbyterian 


7.6 


6.9 


7.1 


6.5 


6.2 


6.8 


Quaker (Society of Friends) 


02 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


Roman Catholic 


31.8 


35.2 


35.6 


37.2 


38.6 


38.2 


Seventh Day Adventist 


0.3 


0.3 


0.5 


06 


0.3 


0.4 


Unitarian-Universalist 


9.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


Other Protestant 


5.9 


5.7 


5.2 


5.9 


5.8 


5.8 


Other religion 


2.9 


2.9 


3.2 


3.9 


3.3 


3.2 


None 


2.9 


3.7 


3.7 


3.8 


3.1 


2.9 



[1] Data for this item collected but not reported in 1 969-1975 

[2] See Appendix D for a discussion of variation in question texts and aggregation procedures. 
[3] Text, order or number of response options may va^ from year to year. 



1.2 1.2 1.2 

6.7 6.9 7.7 

10.0 10.0 10.4 
0.1 0.1 0.1 
0.3 0.3 0.3 
0.2 0.1 0.2 
2.5 2.5 2.7 

5.3 5.2 5.6 
0.1 0.1 0.1 
0.2 0.2 0.2 
1.5 1.5 1.4 

33.9 31.9 31.4 

0.1 0.1 0.1 

5.9 6.4 6.5 

0.1 0.1 0.1 

1.8 1.9 1.9 
5.8 6.0 5.3 

1.1 1.0 

9.3 9.5 8.6 

15.1 15.0 15.2 
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TRENDS FOR ALL FRESHMEN 



1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


PARENTS DEMOGRAPHICS 


























MOTHER'S EDUCATION 


4.3 


4.2 


3.1 


3.0 


3.3 


3.4 


3.1 


3.0 


2.8 


3.1 


2.7 


2.7 


Grammar school or less 


10.3 


9.7 


8.7 


8.0 


8.2 


7.9 


7.6 


6.8 


5.8 


6.1 


5.7 


6.1 


Some high school 


41.0 


41.6 


41.7 


41.2 


40.6 


39.4 


38.2 


36.3 


35.7 


34.0 


34.8 


34.4 


High school grpduate 


67 


6.8 


6.7 


73 


7.5 


7.7 


7.7 


7.8 


8.6 


8.0 


8.0 


7.6 


Postsecondary ohool other than college 


14.4 


14.2 


14.5 


14.6 


14.9 


15.2 


16.0 


16.4 


16.2 


16.7 


16.7 


16.9 


Some college 


15.2 


15.6 


16.7 


17.0 


16.3 


17.0 


17.0 


18.1 


18.8 


19.1 


19.6 


19.4 


College degree 


2.2 


2.1 


2.1 


2.1 


2.2 


2.3 


2.5 


2.9 


2.9 


3.0 


2.9 


2.9 


Some graduate school 


5.8 


5.9 


6.4 


6.8 


7.1 


7.1 


7.8 


8.7 


9.2 


9.7 


9.7 


9.9 


Graduate degree 


























MOTHER'S CURRENT OCCUPATION [1] 


1.2 


1.2 


1.3 


1.4 


1.4 


1.3 


1.5 


1.6 


1.5 


1.6 


1.5 


1.4 


Artist 


8.2 


8.8 


9.8 


10.1 


10.8 


11.1 


12.6 


13.4 


14.3 


14.2 


14.3 


14.0 


Businesswoman 


10.6 


11.1 


11.3 


11.5 


11.3 


11 • 


11.1 


11.3 


11.9 


11.1 


11.2 


10.2 


Business (clerical) 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


C.I 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


Clergy or religious worker 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


College teaol^ 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


Doctor or dentist 


2.7 


2.8 


3.2 


3.3 


3.0 


3.1 


3.4 


3.6 


3.7 


4.0 


3.9 


4.0 


Educator (secondary school) 


5.5 


5.4 


5.8 


5.9 


5.2 


5.5 


5.6 


5.9 


62 


6.7 


6.8 


6.9 


Elementary school teacher 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


Engineer 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


0.4 


0.5 


Farmer or forester 


1.5 


1.6 


1.7 


1.8 


1.9 


1.8 


1.8 


1.8 


1.9 


1.9 


2.0 


.2.1 


Health professional (non-MD) 


28.6 


28.1 


23.2 


22.8 


25.1 


23.8 


22.3 


20.6 


18.0 


18.0 


16.2 


15.0 


Homemaker (full-time) 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


Lawyer 


6.7 


6.7 


7.5 


7.7 


7.4 


7.6 


7.6 


7.5 


7.7 


7.6 


7.8 


8.0 


Nurse 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


Research scientist 


1.9 


2.0 


1.9 


2.0 


2.0 


1.9 


2.0 


2.1 


2.5 


2.1 


2.2 


2.3 


Skilled worker 


5.8 


5.9 


5.8 


5.9 


5.8 


5.4 


5.3 


5.1 


4.8 


4.4 


5.1 


5.1 


Semiskilled or unskilled worker 


1.2 


1.1 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


1.3 


1.2 


1.2 


1.3 


1.4 


1.4 


1.3 


Social worker 


8.9 


8.6 


8.5 


8.0 


7.1 


7.0 


7.0 


6.7 


6.2 


6.1 


5.8 


5.7 


Uneriployed 


16.0 


15.7 


17.4 


17.2 


16.5 


17.1 


17.2 


17.6 


17.9 


19.1 


19.9 


21.8 


Oth^ir 


























MOTHER'S CURRENT RELIGIOUS 


























PREFERENCE (Aggregated) [2] 


36.7 


36.9 


38.1 


36.5 


34.6 


46.9 


49.6 


32.6 


49.9 


46.9 


50.8 


51.2 


Protestant 


39.1 


39.6 


37.7 


39.4 


40.0 


39.7 


37.6 


37.0 


37.1 


37.7 


35.4 


34.3 


Rotnan Catholic 


3.9 


3.5 


3.3 


3.3 


3.4 


3.4 


3.1 


3.6 


3.1 


3.7 


3.0 


2.5 


Jewish 


16.6 


16.1 


17.3 


17.2 


18.2 


5.9 


5.3 


21.6 


5.2 


6.1 


55 


6.1 


Other 


3.6 


3.8 


3.6 


3.5 


3.8 


4.1 


4.4 


5.3 


4.9 


5.7 


5.3 


5.9 


None 


























MOTHER'S CURRENT RELIGIOUS 


























PREFERENCE (Disaggregated) 


__ 


__ 




__ 


__ 


14.5 


14.6 


— 


13.5 


13.8 


15.5 


17.7 


Baptist 











.. 


0.3 


0.4 


— 


0.5 


0.6 


0.5 


0.6 


Buddhist 


__ 







__ 


.. 


1.9 


1.7 


- 


1.8 


1.4 


1.2 


1.3 


Congregational (United Church of Christ) [3] 




__ 


__ 




— 


0.8 


0.7 


— 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


Eastern Orthodox 


„ 


__ 


^_ 








2.9 




31 


2.9 


3.0 


2.8 


Episcopal 






__ 






3.4 


3.1 


— 


3.1 


3.7 


3.0 


2.5 


Jewish 







__ 




— 


0.2 


0.2 


— 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


Latter Day Saints (Mormon) 




__ 




__ 


— 


6.2 


6.4 


— 


8.8 


6.9 


7.2 


6.6 


Lutheran 










— 


11.2 


10.9 


- 


10.3 


9.7 


11.0 


10.8 


Methodist 


__ 










__ 


0.2 


0.2 


— 


0.2 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


Muslim (Islamic) (3] 













— 


5.7 


— 


5.5 


5.4 


5.7 


5.3 


Presbyterian 






— 




- 


0.2 


02 


-- 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


Quaker (Society of Friends) 


- 






-- 


- 


39.7 


37.6 




37.1 


37.7 


35.4 


34.3 


Roman Catholic 












0.3 


0.3 




0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


Seventh Day Adventist 












0.3 














Unitarian-Universallst 












11.3 


6.0 




5.5 


5.4 


5.5 


5.2 


Other Protestant 












5.4 


47 




4.5 


5.2 


4.6 


5.2 


Other religk>n 












4.1 


4.4 




4.9 


5.7 


5.3 


5.9 


None 



Data for this Item collected but not reported in 1969-1975 

See Appendix D (or a discussion of variation in question texts and aggregation procedures. 
Text, order or number of response options may vary from year to year. 
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TRENDS FOR ALL FRESHMEN 



rAncNI o UtmUiJinArnli^o 


1966 


1967 


1968 


19d9 


4 A^A 

1970 


<4 A*9 4 

1971 


4 ATf) 

1972 


4 A^Ml 

1973 




4 A^C 

1975 


i97o 


4 A*ir9 

1977 


19 ro 


FATHER S nDUCATION 




























Grammar school or less 


9.4 


10.3 


10.4 


10.0 


10.7 


8.8 


9.2 


7.2 


7.t 


7.5 


7.5 


6.9 


5.8 


Somo high school 


15.7 


16.2 


17.2 


16.7 


16.0 


15.8 


15.1 


14.0 


13.2 


13.5 


13.0 


13.1 


1 1.4 


High school graduate 


29.1 


29.0 


30.1 


30.2 


29.1 


OA A 

30.9 


OA O 

30.3 


AO A 

28.4 


28.9 


ti^ A 




29.5 


OA 0 


Postsecondary school other than college 






■■ 


■" 




** 


*" 


4.3 


4.5 


1 


4.3 


4.3 


4.4 


Some college 


19.1 


18.0 


17.8 


17.6 


17.0 


16.9 


16.2 


14.4 


14.2 


13./ 


13.3 


4 0 A 

13.2 


13.0 


College degree 


16.9 


16.5 


16.0 


16.8 


17.7 


18.4 


16.1 


M2 


17.3 


17.8 


18.5 


18.5 


19.8 


Some graduate school 






— 




— 


*" 


2.4 


2.4 


2.2 


2.2 


2.3 


2.2 


2.5 


Graduate degree 


9.7 


9.9 


8.5 


8.8 


9.5 


9.3 


107 


12.1 


12.0 


12.3 


12.6 


12.4 


14.1 


FATHER'S CURRENT OCCUPATION [1] 




























Artist 


— 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 




0.7 


0.7 


0.9 


0.9 


0.8 


Businessman 


*■" 


31.1 


30.1 


29.5 


30.1 


29.7 


30.0 




27.6 


26.4 


29.0 


28.5 


29.6 


Clergy or religious worker 




1.1 


0.9 


1.0 


1.1 


0.9 


0.9 




1.0 


1.0 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


College teacher 




0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.8 


0.8 


0.9 


— 


1.2 


1.2 


0.9 


0.8 


0.9 


Doctor or dentist 


** 


2.4 


2.0 


2.0 


2.1 


1.9 


2.0 




2.0 


2.2 


2.2 


2.0 


2.3 


Educator (secondary school) 




2.0 


1.9 


O A 

2.0 


2.2 




o o 

2.3 




C.{J 


C.SJ 


0 A 


2.9 


0 0 


Elementary school teacher 




0.3 


0.3 


A O 

0.3 


A A 

0.4 


A O 

0.3 


0.3 




A C 

0.0 


A "J 

0.7 


A C 

0.6 




A e 

O.D 


Engineer 




7.0 


7.0 


7.1 


7.1 


7 5 


7.7 




6.7 


6.9 


8.8 


A e 

8.5 


9.2 


Farmer or forester 




6.9 


6.6 


5.9 


5.7 


6.8 


5.9 




5.2 


4.4 


4.0 


3.8 


3.5 


Health professional (non-MD) 


— 


1.1 


1.1 


1.3 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 




1.0 


1.1 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


Lawyer 




1.4 


1.2 


1.2 


1.3 


1.2 


1.3 




1.4 


1.4 


1.3 


1.3 


1.^ 


Military career 




1.6 


1.6 


1.8 


1.7 


2.0 


1.8 




1.5 


1.6 


2.0 


1.9 


1.C 


Research scientist 




0.5 


0.6 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


— 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


Skilled worker 




12.7 


13.0 


13.5 


12.4 


12.3 


12.4 




18.2 


17.6 


11.2 


11.4 


11.0 


Semiskilled or unskilled worker 




11.7 


13.0 


12.5 


12.6 


4 4 A 

11 .4 


4 4 O 

11.3 




9.5 


9.5 


4A A 
10.0 


4 A 4 

10.1 


A A 

b.4 


Unemployed 




0.9 


1.1 


1.2 


1.4 


1.4 


2.0 


— 


2.1 


3.1 


2.4 


2.6 


2.4 


Other 




17.8 


18.3 


18.7 


18.4 


19.0 


18.5 




18.7 


19.7 


20.7 


21.8 


21.6 


FATHER'S CURRENT RELIGIOUS 




























PREFERENCE (Aggregated) [2] 




























Protestant 




"" 








** 


** 


*" 


51.5 


50.7 


48.6 


48.6 


49.1 


Roman Catholic 




** 








■" 




"" 


33.7 


34.2 


35.5 


37.4 


36.9 


Jewish 




*" 














A A 

4.4 


A A 

4.4 


A 0 

4.2 


A 0 

4.2 


A A 

4.0 


Other 




"" 












"** 


2.9 


3.1 


3.8 


3.2 


3.0 


None 




~" 














7.6 


7.6 


7.9 


6.6 


6.4 


FATHER S CURRENT RELIGIOUS 




























PREFERENCE (Dlsaggregotad) 




























Baptist 












"" 




"" 


13.4 


4 J A 

14.0 


12.6 


13.0 


13.0 


Buddhist 


"" 


























Congregational (United Church of Christ) [3] 


"" 




"" 












'3 4 


4 0 


4 A 




4 A 

1 .9 


Eastern Orthodox 


*- 








"" 








0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.8 


0.8 


Episcopal 




•** 














3.3 


3.2 


3.1 


3.2 


3.2 


Jewish 


















4.4 


4.4 


4.2 


4.2 


A A 

4.6 


Latter Day Saints (Mormon) 


















A O 

0.3 


0.2 


0.3 


A 0 

0.2 


A 4 

0.1 


Lutheran 


















7.2 


C A 

0.4 


6.8 


C A 

D.O 


5.9 


Methodist 










**" 




"" 




11.5 


1 1.5 


10.1 


10.8 


1 1.0 


Muslim (Islamic) [3| 






"" 












A 0 

0.2 




A 0 


A 0 

0.2 


A 0 

0.2 


Presbyterian 




— 










"" 




6.7 


6.9 


6.2 


6.1 


6.5 


Quaker (Society of Friends) 














"" 


"" 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


Roman Catholic 


















00 *7 

33.7 


o>i 0 

34.2 


oc c 


0*7 A 

37 A 


OA A 

36.9 


oevefiui uay Aaveniisi 


















w.O 










Unitarian-Universalist 


















0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


Other Protestant 


















5.5 


5.1 


5.9 


5.8 


5.8 


Other religion 


















2.7 


29 


3.6 


3.0 


2.8 


None 


















7.6 


7.6 


7.9 


6.6 


6.4 



Data for this item collected but not reported in 1973. 

See Appendix D k>r a discussion of variation in question texts and aggregation procedures. 
Text, order or number of response options may vary !rom year to year. 
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TRENDS FOR ALL FRESHMEN 



1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1966 


1987 


1988 


1969 


1990 


HAnizNI %> UcmUUnArnlUo 


























FATHER S EDUCATION 


6.2 


62 


5.1 


4.5 


4.9 


4.9 


4.3 


4.1 


3.7 


4.1 


34 


3.8 


Grammar school or less 


12.1 


11.7 


10.5 


10.0 


10.4 


9 7 


9.5 


8.7 


8.0 


7.3 


7.5 


7.4 


Some high school 


28.0 


29.4 


29.2 


29.6 


29.3 


29.2 


28.5 


27.4 


27 2 


26.9 


27.7 


26.0 


High school graduate 


4.3 


4.3 


4.5 


4.6 


4.8 


5.1 


50 


5.0 


5.3 


4.8 


5.1 


4.9 


Postseconda^ school other than college 


13.4 


13.0 


13.4 


13.4 


13.7 


13.8 


14.0 


14.1 


14 1 


14.5 


14.6 


15.3 


Some college 


19.4 


19.1 


20.1 


20.1 


19.5 


19.9 


19.6 


20.3 


20.7 


21 .1 


21.7 


21.1 


College degree 


2.4 


23 


24 


2.3 


23 


2 3 


2.7 


2.7 


2.7 


2.8 


2.5 


2 4 


Some graduate school 


14.2 


14.1 


14.9 


15.4 


15.1 


15.0 


16.4 


17.8 


18.3 


18.6 


17.6 


17.1 


Graduate deqree 


























FATHER'S CURRENT OCCUPATION [1] 


0.8 


0.8 


08 


0.9 


0.9 


0.8 


0.9 


0.8 


0.9 


0.9 


0.8 


0.7 


Artist 


293 


28.8 


29.0 


29.6 


29.2 


292 


29 2 


30.2 


30.7 


29.8 


29.7 


27.5 


Businessman 


1.0 


1.0 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


0.9 


1.0 


1.0 


0.9 


0.9 


1.0 


1.1 


Clergy or religious worker 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


1.0 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


1.0 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


0.8 


College teacher 


22 


2.2 


22 


2.2 


22 


2 1 


2.1 


2.3 


2.4 


2.4 


2.2 


2.1 


Doctor or dentist 


3.3 


3.2 


36 


3.5 


34 


34 


35 


3.6 


3.6 


3.9 


3.6 


3.6 


Educator (secondary school) 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.8 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


Elementary school teacher 


86 


87 


8.8 


9.0 


8.6 


85 


8.5 


8.4 


8.3 


8.2 


7.7 


7.8 


Engineer 


37 


3.9 


4.4 


3.9 


3.9 


3.7 


3.9 


3.1 


34 


2.9 


2.9 


32 


Farmer or forester 


1.3 


1.2 


1.3 


1.4 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


1.4 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


Health professional (non-MD) 


1.5 


1.5 


1.5 


1.6 


1.4 


1.5 


1.5 


1 7 


1.7 


1.8 


1.6 


1.6 


Lawyer 


1.7 


1.7 


1.9 


1.8 


1.8 


1.6 


1.6 


1.7 


1.8 


1.7 


1.8 


2.2 


Military career 


0.6 


06 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


0.4 


Research scientist 


10 9 


11.3 


11 0 


11.1 


10.8 


10.9 


10.4 


10.4 


10.1 


10.1 


10.3 


10.3 


Skilled worker 


8 9 


93 


.8 1 


8 3 


8.7 


8.4 


8.7 


7.6 


7.3 


7.0 


7.9 


7.9 


Semiskilled or unskilled worker 


2.5 


2.7 


2.1 


2.1 


32 


2.8 


2.8 


26 


24 


2 3 


2.3 


2.4 


Unemployed 


22.1 


21.6 


21.9 


21.4 


21.7 


22.7 


224 


23.0 


22.9 


24 2 


24.5 


26.0 


Other 


























FATHER'S CURRENT RELIGIOUS 


























PREFERENCE (Aggregated) [2] 


35.8 


36.1 


37.4 


35.8 


33.9 


45.0 


47.3 


31.5 


47.7 


44 7 


48.7 


48.9 


Protestant 


37.7 


381 


36.1 


37 8 


38.0 


3^.4 


364 


35.4 


35.6 


35.9 


34.4 


33.0 


Roman Catholic 


4.1 


36 


3.4 


3.5 


3.6 


3.6 


33 


3.7 


3.3 


3.8 


32 


2.7 


Jewish 


15.8 


15.2 


16.6 


16.5 


17.5 


5.4 


4.8 


20.8 


4.9 


5.7 


5.1 


5.6 


Other 


6.6 


6.9 


6.6 


6.5 


7.0 


7.6 


8.2 


8.6 


8.6 


99 


8.8 


9.8 


None 


























FATHER'9 CURRENT RELIGIOUS 


























PREFERENCE (Disaggregatrd) 


— 


- 


- 


— 


— 


13.9 


13.9 




13.0 


13.2 


14.9 


17.4 


Baptist 


— 




- 


-- 


— 


0.3 


0.4 


-- 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


Buddhist 




— 


— 






1.8 


16 


"" 


1.6 


1.2 


1.1 


1.1 


Congregational (United Church of Christ) [3] 










— 


0.9 


0.7 


-- 


0.6 


0.7 


0.8 


0.7 


Eastern Orthodox 


— 


- 


- 




— 


" 


26 


-- 


2.8 


2.6 


2 6 


2.5 


Episcopal 




- 


— 




■- 


36 


33 


" 


3.3 


3 8 


3.2 


2.7 


Jewish 


- 






— 


- 


0.2 


0.2 


-- 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


Latter Day Saints (Mormon) 


- 




- 


- 


- 


6.0 


6.2 


— 


8.8 


6.7 


7.1 


6.6 


Lutheran 


-- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


10.7 


10.3 


- 


9.8 


92 


10.4 


9.9 


Methodist 


-- 


- 




-- 


-- 


0.2 


0.2 


-- 


0.3 


0.4 


0.5 


0.4 


Muslim (Islamic) [3] 


-- 


- 


- 


- 


-- 


- 


5.5 


-- 


5.3 


5.1 


5.5 


5.0 


Presbyterian 


— 


- 


- 


-- 


-- 


0.2 


0.2 


— 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


Guaker (Society of Friends) 


-- 


— 




-- 


— 


38.4 


36.4 




35.6 


35.9 


34.4 


33.0 


Roman Catholic 












0.2 


0.2 




0.2 


A O 
U.J 


A A 
U.4 




oevenin uay Awveniisi 












0.2 














UnitarianUniversalist 












10.9 


5.9 




5.3 


5.2 


5.4 


5.0 


Other Protestant 












4.9 


42 




4.1 


4.8 


4.1 


4.7 


Other religion 












7.6 


8.2 




8.6 


9.9 


8.8 


9.8 


None 



[1] Dala (or this item collected but not reported in 1973. 

(2 Seo Appendix D (or a discussion o( variation in question texts and aggregation procedures. 
13) Texl, order or number o( response options may vary (rom year to year. 
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TRENDS FOR ALL FRESHMEN 



HIGH SCHOOL EXPERIENCES 
AND ACHIEVEMENTS 



1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


93.1 


92.3 


92.3 


92.6 


92.6 


94.1 


2.9 


3.4 


3.1 


3.1 


3.3 


2.9 


0.7 


1.0 


0.9 


1.0 


0.9 


0.8 


2.0 


2.0 


2.2 


2.0 


1.9 


1.4 


0.7 


0.7 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.5 






06 


0.5 


0.4 


0.3 



YEAR GRADUATED FROM HIGH SCHOOL 

Current year (year of the survey) 
Last year 
Two years ago 
Three years ago 

High school equivalency certificate 
Never completed high school 



TYPE OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 



Publk: 

Privato: nondenominational [1] 
Private: denominational [11 


83.8 
3.9 
12.3 


— 


■■ 


83.6 
3.9 
12.0 


83.2 
2.5 
t4.3 




84.5 
4.1 
11.3 














AVERAGE GRADE IN HIGH SCHOOL 




























A or A+ 


5.7 


5.2 


4.6 


4.3 


5.3 


5.7 


6.7 


7.5 


7.5 


8.0 


8.4 


8.6 


10.5 


A- 


9.7 


9.2 


e.7 


8.2' 


9.2 


9.3 


\0.6 


9.8 


11.3 


10.3 


11.3 


11.1 


12.8 




17.0 


16.6 


15.9 


15.6 


17.4 


17.4 


18.8 


20.6 


19.1 


19.2 


20.6 


20.3 


20.1 


B 


22.3 


23.1 


23.1 


23.7 


24.3 


25.0 


25.8 


25.6 


26.7 


26.1 


26.6 


27.6 


26.4 


B- 


14.8 


15.3 


15.5 


15.6 


16.2 


16.4 


14.4 


15.5 


13.6 


15.0 


13.2 


13.6 


12.7 


C+ 


16.1 


16.1 


16.5 


16.9 


15.9 


15.4 


14.3 


10.9 


12.7 


11.7 


11.6 


11.4 


10.5 


C 


13.6 


13.6 


14.9 


14.7 


11.0 


10.1 


9.0 


9.7 


8.7 


9.1 


7.8 


7.0 


6.8 


D 


0.8 


0.8 


0.9 


0.9 


0.7 


0.6 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


ACADEMIC RANK IN HIGH SCHOOL 




























Top quarter [1| 






51 .2 


50.7 


42.2 


41.8 


43.5 












45.7 


Second quarter 






27.S 


26.6 


31.3 


31.3 


33.5 












34.1 


Third quarter 






17.2 


18.2 


22.3 


23.0 


20.3 












18.1 


Fourth quarter 






4.0 


4.7 


4.2 


4.0 


2.7 












2.1 



Top 20 percent 
Second 20 percent 
Middle 20 percent 
Fourth 20 percent 
Bottom 20 percent 
HAVE MeY/EkCEEDED RECOMMENDED 
YEARS OF HIGH SCHOOL STUDY [2] 
English (4 years) 
Mathematics (3 years) 
Foreign language (2 years) 
Physical science (2 years) 
Biological science (2 years) 
History or American government (1 year) 
Computer science (1/2 year) 
Art and/or music (1 year) 



HAVE HAD SPECIAL TUTORING OR 
REMEDIAL WORK IN 

English 
Reading 
Mathematics 
Social studies 
Science 

Foreign language 



WILL NEED SPECIAL TUTORING OR 
REMEDIAL WORK IN [1] 

English 
Reading 
Mathematics 
Social studies 
Science 

Foreign language 



12.9 
7.3 

25.6 
2.5 

10.1 

11.6 



14.0 
8.1 

24.9 
4.0 

12.9 

14.2 



[1] Text, order or number of response options may vary Irom year to year. 

|2| Based on recommendations of the National Commission on Excellence in Education 
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TRENDS FOR ALL FRESHMEN 



HIGH SCHOOL EXPERIENCES 



1979 


i9eo 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1986 


4 ADA 
1989 


4 AAA 




























YcAn wRAUUATtU rnOM nlUn 9vnuUL 


92.8 


92.1 


93.8 


94.0 


93.3 


93.5 


93.4 


92.2 


92.5 


93.6 


93.4 


92.4 


Current year (year of the survey) 


3.3 


3.4 


2.7 


2.8 


2.8 


2.9 


2.6 


2.8 


2.9 


2.3 


2.8 


2.9 


Last year 


0.9 


1.0 


0.7 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.9 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.9 


Two years ago 


1.11 


2.1 


1.7 


1.5 


1.9 


1.7 


1.9 


2.4 


2.2 


1.9 


1 .8 


2.4 


Three years ago 


0.8 


0.9 


0.7 


0.7 


1.0 


1.0 


1.1 


1.4 


1.4 


1.3 


1.1 


1 .2 


High school equivalency certificate 


0.4 


0.5 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 






Kj.c. 






























85.7 


86.2 


■■ 




84.5 


83.6 
















3.2 


3.2 






4.3 


4.4 














rrivaw. rK/iiviviiuniiiieiuuiioii \ ij 


11.1 


10.7 


-" 




11.2 


12.0 














rriVaie. QviiUtllliielllurielt 1 1 I 


























AWPDAftP ARAOP IM MinH SCHOOL 


9.2 


9.1 


9.2 


9.6 


9.4 


9.3 


9.1 


10.7 


10.3 


11.0 


4f\ A 


10.2 


A or A+ 


11.5 


11.7 


11.4 


11.4 


11.0 


10.7 


11.6 


11.8 


10.9 


12.6 


12.8 


12.4 


A 


19.3 


19.2 


19.3 


19.3 


18.6 


18.6 


19.0 


18.3 


19.4 


18.5 


18.8 


18.3 


B4- 


27.0 


27.0 


26.7 


26.5 


25.8 


25.2 


25.5 


24.8 


22.4 


24.8 


25.8 


25.3 


B 


13.7 


13.3 


14.2 


13.9 


14.2 


14.4 


13.9 


14.1 


17.0 


14.2 


14.4 


14.5 


B- 


11.8 


11.8 


11.8 


12.0 


12.7 


13.0 


12.3 


12.5 


10.0 


11.5 


11.1 


12.2 


C+ 


7.1 


7.5 


7.1 


7.1 


7.8 


8.3 


8.1 


7.3 


9.5 


7.0 


6.3 


6.7 


C 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


D 


ACADEMIC RANK IN HIGH SCHOOL 



38.2 
23.1 
32.3 
5.6 
0.9 



39.0 
23.0 
31.4 
6.7 
1.0 



39.2 
23.6 
30.4 
6.0 
0.8 



39.6 
23.2 
30.6 
5.8 
0.9 



39.4 
22.8 
30.6 
6.2 
1.0 



39.7 
22.4 
30.1 
6.7 
1.1 



41.0 
22.6 
28.9 
6.4 
1.1 



41.7 
22.3 
28.8 
6.1 
1.1 



Top quarter (1 1 
Second quarter 
Third quarter 
Fourth quarter 
Top 20 percent 
Second 20 percent 
Middle 20 percent 
Fourth 20 percent 
Bottom 20 percent 
HAVE MEt/^XCEEDED RECOMMENDED 
YEARS OF HIGH SCHOOL STUDY (21 
English (4 years) 
Mathematics (3 years) 
Foreign language (2 years) 
Physical sdence (2 years) 
Biological science (2 years) 
History or American government (1 year) 
Computer sder>ce (1/2 year) 



89.2 
83.3 
64.2 
55.6 
35.9 



92.6 
85.4 
65.8 
51.8 
33.8 
98.5 
52.2 



92.4 
85.3 
65.5 
54.4 
35.0 
99.0 
57.5 



93.6 
88.1 
71.1 
53.6 
35.5 
98.9 
59.1 



93.5 
88.4 
73.4 
49.4 
34.0 
99.2 
57.8 



94.9 
91.5 
78.6 
49.5 
34.7 
99.1 
58.1 



95.8 
91.4 
76.1 
48.1 
33.1 
98.8 
53.7 















HAVE HAD SPECIAL TUTORING OR 














REMEDIAL WORK IN 


6.3 


6.6 


5.2 


53 


5.6 


5.6 


English 


6.4 


6.8 


5.1 


5 1 


5.4 


5.3 


Reading 


7.8 


8.3 


7.0 


•• ^ 

; .o 


9.0 


10.4 


Mathematics 


5.2 


6.0 


3.9 


3.9 


4.0 


4.1 


Social studies 


4.9 


5.7 


3.8 


3.9 


4.3 


4.7 


Science 


4.1 


4.0 


3.1 


3.3 


3.7 


4.5 


Foreign lanauaoe 














WILL NEED SPECIAL TUTORING OR 














REMEDIAL WORK IN [1] 


11.8 


11.9 


11.6 


11.3 


12.1 


11.3 


English 


5.2 


5.2 


4.7 


4.4 


48 - ^ « - 


4.9 


Readirig 


21.9 


21.1 


21.4 


22.1 


24.6 


26.5 


Mathematics 


2.7 


2.9 


2.6 


2.6 


2.9 


3.2 


Social studies 


9.3 


9.5 


9.0 


9.3 


10.3 


10.0 


Science 


8.7 


8.7 


7.6 


7.5 


8.7 


9.9 


Foreiqn language 



11] Text, order or number of response options may vary from year to yoar. 

(2] Based on recommendations of the National Commission on Excellence in Education 
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TRENDS FOR ALL FRESHMEN 



HIGH SCHOOL EXPERIENCES 



AND ACHIEVEMENTS 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 1972 1973 1974 


1975 1976 1977 1978 


ACTIVITIES REPORTED IN THE 
















LAST YEAR 
















Freauently or Occasionally 111 
















Played a musical instrument 


51.4 


44.6 


39.7 


39.9 


38.5 


37.7 


43.9 


Stayed up all night 


60.2 


63.3 


57.3 


63.8 


61.2 


59.9 


67.0 


Participated in organized demonstrations 


15.5 


16.3 










16.8 


Worked in a local, state, or national 
















political campaign (4] 







12.7 


16.4 


14.1 


13.0 


8.9 


Came late to class 


49.2 


56.9 


53.6 


58.3 


58.6 


529 




Attended a religious service 






91.0 


89.2 


87.6 


86.0 


85.5 


Attended a public recital or concert |4] 


64.2 












81.6 


Overslept and missed a class or 
















appointment 


204 


21.2 


18.8 


23.9 


23.0 


21 .0 




Argued with a teacher In class 




51.8 


50.9 


53.9 


51.5 


49.5 




Was a guest in a teacher's home 




37.3 












Studied with other students 




90.7 













Drank beer 


53.5 


54.7 


52.4 


56.4 


56.6 


60 6 


73.2 


Took sleeping pills 




5.9 


5.8 


6.5 


6.3 


43 


2.9 


Took a tranquilizing pill 




9.9 


8 6 


9.5 


7.8 


6.2 


5.1 


Took vitamins 




61.0 


59.1 


61.3 


58.5 


58.8 


58.8 


Tutored another student 




46.6 


46.5 


43.5 


45.2 


42 9 




Visited an art gallery or museum 




71.4 


70.9 


71.4 


68.8 


66.2 





Played chess 




41.5 


40.8 


40.8 


38.4 


38.4 




Performed volunteer work 
















Had vocational counseling 




58.8 


60.3 


57.7 


52.9 


46.7 




Read poetry not connected with a course 




.- 


56.1 


57.9 


57.2 


59.3 




Wore glasses or contact lenses 






__ 




51.7 




46.3 


Did not complete homework on time (4] 




74.0 


61.3 


72.7 


71.5 


66.7 




Won a varsity letter in a sport [3] 


31.7 


32.5 


31.5 


31.2 


30.6 


32.8 




Fr0Quently Only [1] 
















Did extra, unassigned reading for a course 




14.4 


11.1 


13.5 


15.6 


142 




Voted in a student election 


70.7 


72.9 


769 


67.3 


68.0 


64.4 




Studied in the library 


27.4 


11 


33.2 


36.1 


32.7 


31.2 


mm 


Checked out a book or journal from the 
















school library 


51.6 


54.4 


50.3 


47.5 


44.3 


42 5 




Missed school due to illness 




3.2 


29 


3.6 


3.4 


33 




Typed a homework assignment 


25.0 


26.5 


20.5 


23.6 


21 6 


22 4 




Smoked cigarettes 


16.6 


16.5 


15.6 


15.5 


14.8 


14.9 


13.9 


Discussed religion 




33.4 


29.3 


28.1 


26.9 


25.8 




Discussed politics 




24.2 


29.9 


25.9 


26.8 


21.1 


".. ".. 


Discussed sports 


— 


44.6 


43.5 


42.9 


42.1 


41.7 


mm 


Asked a teacher for advice alter class 




26.2 


21.5 


24.2 


226 


218 


mm 


Felt depressed 


— 


— 


— 








mm 


Felt overwhelmed 












— 


m. 


Used a personal computer 


— 






.. 


— 




mm 


Noted[2] 
















Was elected president of one or more 
















student organizations 


23.3 


223 


20.3 


19.7 


19.0 


18.4 


* 


Received a high rating in a state or regional 
















musk: contest 


11.1 


10.3 


9.9 


9.9 


9.5 


10.1 


-> 


Competed in state or regional speech or 
















debate contest 


6.8 


6.0 


5.6 


5.5 


5.0 


4.5 


m. 


Had a major part in a play 


19.5 


17.7 


168 


16.0 


15.1 


14.9 




Won an award in an art competition (4) 


5.4 


5.3 


5.3 


54 


55 


55 




Edited a school publication (4) 


12 6 


11.9 


11.2 


11.0 


11 1 


115 




Had original writing or poetry published (4) 


16.7 


16.4 


15.7 


15.8 


15.5 


15.1 




Won an award in a state or regional science 
















contest (4) 


2.9 


25 


2.4 


2.4 


2.3 


1.9 




Was a member of a scholastic honor 
















society 


28.3 


27.1 


25.2 


24.3 


256 


24.5 





I'] Results were not comparable to those of other years due to changes In question tex( or order. 

11] Response options (or these items were 'frequently', 'occasionally' and 'not at air. 

12] Response option for these items was a single bubble to be marked if the student engaged In the Indicated activity 

|3] In 1966-1971 , response option was a single bubble as noted in |2]. In 1984-1990, response options were as in [1], 

(4] Text, order or number of response options may vary from year to year. 
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TRENDS FOR ALL FRESHMEN 



1979 1980 1 981 1982 1983 IftM 1985 1986 1987 1988 1969 1990 



HIGH SCHOOL EXPERIENCES 

AND ACHIEVEMENTS 

ACTIVITIES REPORTED IN THE 
LAST YEAR 



42.0 


41 .8 


45.5 


43.1 


42.5 


42.3 


42.2 


-- 


-- 




38.4 


67.9 


71.1 


73.4 


71.4 


73.5 


74.3 


76.5 


75.2 


81 .0 


78.7 


79.1 


18.1 


20.1 


21.4 


20.5 


- 


- 


- 


-- 


35.1 


36.7 


39.4 


8.6 


8.8 


82 


7.5 


8.9 


-" 






8.7 






— 


- 


- 


- 




-- 










57.1 


84.7 


85.9 


85.9 


85.3 


84.4 


84.9 


83.2 


83.4 


81 .7 


82.2 


83.0 


79.0 


78.3 


77.4 


74.9 


73.2 


76.6 


76.0 




•* 


"■ 




-- 


- 




24.4 


27.2 


28 6 


30.7 


30.3 
























— 


41.8 




" 




— 






32.6 


32.9 




30.3 


28.9 


OA A 




• — 




:: 


— 


88.2 


87.2 


88.1 


87.3 


85.4 


84.7 


72.5 


- 75.2 


75.1 


72.3 


67.8 


66.5 


66.5 


65.8 


65.3 


60.3 


CO o 

58.2 


2.9 


2.9 


2.9 


2.7 












3.0 




5.3 


5.1 


4.9 


4.4 


4.2 


- 




- 




1.7 




60.1 


64.7 


66.2 


DO./ 


AA 7 












56.8 












42.4 


41.6 


43.4 


44.9 


44.6 


45.5 




















54.9 


52.5 




- 


-- 


-- 


69.8 


70.4 


69.4 


-- 




62.0 


63.1 


443 


43.9 


43.7 


43.6 


_. 




— 


-- 


— 


-- 


-- 
49.0 








t%f\ 7 
DUV 


R7 7 
Of . f 




68.8 


68.8 


68.8 


68.7 


67.9 




— 


— 




45.5 


45.8 


46.1 


47.5 


46.6 


48.3 


50.4 






— 


— 


12.4 


11.4 


11.8 


10.4 


10.9 


10.1 


10.3 


__ 








— 
- 


- 
- 


-- 
-- 


-- 

- 


-- 




-- 
13.3 


10.1 


-- 


- 


-- 


- 












-- 


26.7 










3.9 


42 


4.4 


4.2 








13.3 


11.9 


11.7 


10.9 


9.5 


9.1 


9.8 


8.9 


10.1 


10.2 


10.6 


















20.9 






















18.5 






















42.7 
















24.1 










28.5 












8.2 


8.4 


8.3 


10.5 


9.0 


8.5 












16.0 


17.5 


16.4 


21.5 


19.2 


20.3 












24.9 


24.2 


24.6 


27.4 


29.4 





20.4 
11.7 

6.1 
12.9 

9.2 
12.4 
13.9 

4.6 

29.1 



Fr0au§ntly or Oec9$lonallY [1] 

Played a musical instrument 
Stayed up all night 

Participated in organized demonstrations 
WorKed in a local, state, or national 

political campaign (4] 
Came tale to class 
Attended a religious service 
Attended a public redtal or concert [4] 
Overslept and missed a class or 

appoiniment 
Argued with a teacher In class 
Was a guest in a teacher's home 
Studied with other students 
DranKbeer 
Took sleeping pills 
Took a tranquilizing pill 
rook vitamins 
Tutored another student 
Visited an art gallery or museum 
Played chess 
Pedormed volunteer work 
Had vocatbnal counseling 
Read poetry not connected with a course 
Wore glasses or com ict lenses 
Did not complete homework on time 14| 
Won a varsity letter in a sport 13) 



Fr&auenHvOnlvm 

Did extra, unassigned reading lor a course 
Vo;ed in a student election 
Studied in the library 
Checked out a book or journal from the 

school librae 
Missed school due to illness 
Typed a homework assignment 
Smoked cigarettes 
Discussed reSlglon 
Discussed politics 
Discussed sports 

Asked a teacher for advice after class 
Felt depressed 
Felt overwhelmed 
Used a personal computer 



Noted [21 



Was elected president ol one or more 

student organizations 
Received a high rating in a state or regional | 

musk: contest 
Competed in state or regional speech or 

debate contest 
Had a major part in a play 
Won an award in an art competition (41 
Edited a school publication (4) 
Had original writing or poetry published (4j 
Won an award in a state or regional science | 

contest (4) 
Was a member ol a scholastic honor 
society 



II 1 Response options for these items were "frequently-, -occastonally" and not at air. ^ . j . . 

2 Re^onse option for these items was a single bubble to be mart^ed if the student engaged m the indicated activity 

(3) In 1966-1971 . response option was a single bubble as noted in (2). In 1984-1990. response options were as in H j. 

(4) Text, order or number of response opttons may vary from year to year. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



TRENDS FOR ALL FRESHMEN 

COLLEGE CHOICE, APPLICATION 

AND MATRICULATION 1966 1967 196B 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 

VERY IMPORTANT REASONS NOTED """"" 



IN DECIDING TO 00 TO COLLEGE [1] 



My parents wanted me to go 










22.9 










29.3 


28.3 


28.6 


To be able to get a better job 










73.8 










71.0 


77.0 


75.4 


Could not get a job 




















5.7 


6.1 


4.4 


To get away from hofne 




















9.1 


9.1 


7.8 


To gain a general education 


























and appreciation of Ideas 










59.5 










64.0 


70.9 


68.3 


To improve fny reading and study sKills 










22.2 










35.1 


42.6 


37.7 


There was nothing better to do 








- 


2.2 










2.6 


2.4 


1.8 


To make me a more cultured person 










28.9 










32.8 


38.9 


34.0 


To be able to make more money 










49.9 


__ 






__ 


53.8 


62.1 


60.4 


To learn more about things that interest me 





__ 




__ 


68.8 










72.9 


79.3 


74.0 


To meet new and interesting people 











45.1 


__ 








53.3 


59.4 


56.6 


To oreoare myself for qrad/brof school 











34.5 


__ 








43.9 


45.9 


44.2 


VERY IMPORTANT REASONS NOTED 


























FOR SELECTING FRESHMAN COLLEGE 


























Relatives wanted me to oome here (1 ) 










7.8 


1*1 
I J 


ri 


7.6 


8.0 


6.8 


6.4 


5.8 


Teacher advised me 


__ 






__ 






5.2 


5.2 


4.8 


4.2 


4.3 


3.9 


College has a good academic reputation (1 ] 








__ 


36.1 


48.4 


49.0 


50.4 


47.5 


43.1 


48.0 


50.7 


College has a good social reputation 


























Offered financial assistance 












17.5 


16.6 


18.6 


16.7 


13.6 


15.4 


14.5 


College offers special education programs 











32.6 


27.0 


29.2 


30.4 


28.2 


25.3 


29.1 


25.8 


College has k>w tuition 








__ 


18.8 


19.6 


26.9 


27.5 


24.7 


18.0 


19.4 


16.8 


Advice of guidance counselor 




__ 




- 


7.2 


6.9 


9.5 


9.4 


8.4 


7.5 


8.2 


7.6 


Wanted to live at tK>me 










12.2 


12.6 


13.9 


13.2 


14.1 


11.6 


12.0 


10.0 


Wanted to live near home 




_ 






















Friend suggested attending 




_^ 








_. 






7.1 


7.2 


8.1 


6.6 


College representative recruited me 




__ 














4.2 


3.9 


4.5 


4.2 


Athletic department recruited me 




.. 






















Graduates go to top grad schools 


























Graduates get good jot>s 


















50.9 








Not accepted anywhere else 










3.1 


3.4 








2.9 




9 7 


Advice of someone who attended 










15.7 


17.1 


18.8 


17.8 


16.6 


14.4 


16.2 


13.9 


Not offered aid by first choice 


























Wanted to live away from home 




__ 




__ 


- 


17.9 


15.4 


13.7 


14.0 








THIS COLLEGE IS STUDENTS 


























First choice 


— 




— 


__ 


_ 







75.6 


78.2 


76.9 


75.2 


75.9 


Second choice 


— 






— 


- 


— 




19.0 


16.9 


172 


18.7 


18.5 


Less than second choice [11 


— 


— 




— 








5.5 


4.8 


5.9 


6.1 


5.6 


NUMBER OF APPLICATIONS SENT TO 


























OTHER COLLEGES 


























None (applied to only one college) 


- 


50.1 


50.6 


51.3 


- 


47.2 


47.7 


— 


46.3 


44.2 


40.0 


37.0 


One 


- 


19.7 


20.2 


20.0 


- 


18.7 


19.1 


— 


20.3 


19.2 


18.4 


18.1 


Two 


- 


14.2 


13.9 


13.8 


- 


14.8 


14.5 


— 


14.2 


14.9 


16.7 


17.8 


Three 




8.5 


8.3 


7.9 




9.0 


8.9 


— 


9.2 


10.9 


12.3 


13.4 


Four 


— 


4.1 


3.8 


3,8 




4.7 


4.8 




4.8 


5.3 


6.0 


6.5 


Five 


mm 


2.0 


1.9 


1,8 


_ 


2.9 


2.7 




2.7 


2.8 


3.4 


3.7 


Six or more 


— 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


- 


2.6 


2.3 




2.5 


2.8 


3.1 


3.4 


NUMBER OF ACCEPTANCES FROM 


























OTHER COLLEGES [2] 


























None 


















30.6 


29.1 


26.3 


22.3 


One 


















30.4 


28.5 


28.8 


29.4 


Two 


















20.0 


20.3 


22.5 


22.9 


Three 


















10.9 


12.8 


13.1 


14.7 


Four 


















4.6 


5.2 


52 


6.0 


Five 


















1.7 


2.0 


2.2 


2.5 


Six or more 


















1.8 


2.1 


1.8 


2.3 



(*] Results were not comparable to those of other years due to changes in question text or order. 
(1 1 Text, order or number of response options may vary from year to year. 
(2] Students who applied to no other colleges n^i included. 
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TRENDS FOR ALL FRESHMEN 



1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 19X8 1969 1990 



COLLEGE CHOICE, APPLICATION 
AND MA TRICULATION 



VERY IMPORTANT REASONS NOTED 
IN DECIDING TO GO TO COLLEGE [1] 



29.7 


31.5 


32.5 


33.1 


32.0 


31.7 


ri 








n 


n 


34.4 


35.2 


My parents wanted me to go 


77.7 


77.1 


76.3 


77.9 


76.2 


75.7 


ri 




• 




1*1 


n 


75.9 


78.3 


To be able to get a better job 


5.1 


5.8 


5.8 


7.4 


6.2 


5.3 


n 




• 




11 


ri 


7.0 


7.1 


Could not get a job 


7.7 


8.9 


9.5 


10.1 


10.3 


11.1 


n 




• 




11 


n 


15.0 


16.0 


To get away (roni home 




























To gain a general education 


68.5 


66.7 


674 


66.2 


63.9 


65.1 


61.3 


61.6 


60.7 


60.1 


62.5 


63.1 


and appreciation ot Ideas 


39.1 


39.3 


39.7 


39.5 


41.8 


41.6 


40.5 


40.3 


39.8 


39.4 


40.5 


43.0 


To improve my reading and study skills 


2.0 


2.1 


2.3 


2.3 


2.4 


2.0 


2.4 


2.5 


2.5 


2.9 


2.4 


23 


There was nothing better io do 


33.9 


34.4 


33.5 


33.8 


31.8 


33.8 


32.6 


32.2 


33.5 


35.4 


35.6 


39.8 


To make me a more cultured person 


63.9 


63.4 


67.0 


69.8 


66.7 


67.8 


69.7 


70.6 


71.3 


72.6 


72.2 


73.2 


To be able k> make more money 


73.7 


74,6 


73.3 


72.5 


71.7 


72.3 


73.5 


74.1 


72.4 


73.8 


72.4 


73.1 


To learn more about things that interest me 


56.3 


56.2 


55.4 


54.6 


54.6 


56.1 


















To.meet new and interesting people 


45.4 


46.0 


45.4 


45.4 


47.0 


47.9 


46.0 


47.1 


47.2 


49.9 


51.5 


53.1 


To prepare myself for gradyprof school 



VERY IMPORTANT REASONS NOTED 
FOR SELECTING FRESHMAN COLLEGE 



5.9 


6.4 


6.6 


6.6 


6.3 


6.9 


6.1 


7.7 


7.0 


7.1 


0.0 


0.0 


neiaiives wanieo me lo come nere \ \\ 


4.0 


4.4 


4.1 


A A 

4.0 


4.0 


4.3 


A O 


A A 

4.4 


O Q 


4.1 


6.0 


A 1 

4.1 


1 eacnGr aavisoo me 


49.1 


50.8 


53.0 


53.5 


CO c 

52.6 


DD.7 


99.1 


CA O 

59.2 


oo.l 


CA A 

90.U 


CO o 

92.0 


K1 O 

91 .J 


OaIIo/ia hoe a aaaH soarl^mi/^ rAAIltstiAn fll 
V^I'vQv fiao a ^OOU elCcltKjIiiib itTpuiallUll \ I J 


*"* 








9A A 


oo o 

22.2 




07 O 


OA 7 


99 A 


99 A 
CCA 


91 9 


^_aIIa/ia hac a haaH CAPtal rDniilsliAn 
VM/llvQv licio a i^wu av^iai ivpuiaiiuii 


15.9 


16.2 


15.4 


16.7 


OA Q 

20,b 


20.0 


OA O 

20.2 


Q1 It 


OA O 

20.2 


91 A 


99 a 


9K 9 


^^ffrkm/J finonAial acdclanPA 

wiier^o iiiicuimdi dooibidiii/o 


26.4 




cO.O 


9R R 


91 Q 


V> 9 


99 9 


91 R 


c>9 n 


99 n 


9n Q 


91 7 




ID.D 


1 / .u 


17 7 




91 '\ 


90 n 


91 '\ 


99 i 




2>1 


91 Q 


23.4 


Collfido hA<i low tuition 


7 K 

/ .0 


Q 1 

O.l 


7 A 


7 7 

I.I 


n 1 


n 1 


7 7 


o.*f 


7 S 


7 S 


7 1 


7 fi 


AHvtcA of Quidance counselor 


11. 0 


n. 1 


iO.5 


111 


















VAianlAH In liuA at hnnno 
WdllHIvl IW IIVW Cll llUllltf 










1Q 7 


ifi 


17 5 


Ifl ft 


17 Q 


1Q 9 


1Q 0 


19.8 


Wanted k) live near home 


7 n 


7 '\ 


7 9 


7 9 


6.7 


7.0 


7.4 


8,4 


8.1 


8.2 


8.3 


9.0 


Friend suggested attending 








4.3 


3.0 


3,1 


3,7 


3.7 


3,5 


3.7 


3.7 


4.0 


College representative recruited me 










4.2 


4.1 


4.5 


4.6 


4,4 


4,4 


4.7 


5.0 


Athletk: department recruited me 










25.8 


26.2 


25.7 


25.8 


27.5 




23,9 


24.1 


Graduates go to top grad schools 










46.4 


46.3 


45.7 


46.8 


47.5 


fl 
I J 


43,7 


42.4 


Graduates get good jobs 


9 Q 




9 7 


9 7 


















Not accepted anywhere else 


14.4 


15.1 


14.8 


14.9 
















MM 


Advk:e of someone who attended 












4.0 


4.2 


4.7 


4,2 


4,6 


5.2 




Not offered aid by first choice 


























Wanted k) live away from home 


























THIS COLLEGE IS STUDEm'S 


75.6 


75.8 


74.5 


73.6 


73.7 


73.3 


72.3 


71.4 


70.3 


67.9 


66.9 


70.7 


First chok:e 


18.5 


18.4 


19.4 


19.9 


20.2 


20.4 


20.8 


21.3 


22.1 


23.0 


22.9 


22.2 


Second chok:e 


5.9 


5.8 


6.1 


6.5 


6.1 


6.3 


6.9 


7.3 


7.7 


9.1 


8.3 


7.1 


Less than second choice [1] 


























NUMBER OF APPLICATIONS SENT TO 


























OTHER COLLEGES 


39.5 


39.7 


38.0 


38.6 


37.8 


34.9 


33.7 


35.3 


35.2 


312 


31 .3 


31,9 


None (applied to only one college) 


17.7 


17.1 


18.0 


16.7 


17.6 


17.8 


21,0 


17.2 


16.0 


15.0 


15.3 


15.7 


One 


16.7 


16.8 


17.2 


16.7 


16.9 


17.4 


16.8 


16.0 


15.7 


16.6 


16,7 


16,7 


Two 


13.0 


13.2 


13.3 


13.6 


13.4 


14.0 


13.6 


14.0 


14.2 


15.2 


15.2 


14.9 


Three 


6.0 


6.4 


6.6 


6.8 


6.6 


7.4 


6,9 


7.7 


8.3 


92 


9.0 


8.9 


Four 


3.6 


3.5 


3.4 


3.7 


3.8 


4.0 


4.0 


4.7 


5.0 


5.7 


5.7 


5,5 


Five 


3.4 


3.4 


3.6 


3.9 


3.9 


4.4 


4.1 


5.1 


5.7 


7.0 


6.9 


6.6 


Six or more 


























NUMBER OF ACCEPTANCES FROM 


























OTHER COLLEGES [2] 


24.1 


22.1 


21.6 


20.7 


19.8 


18.9 


18,8 


19.4 


17.9 


15.7 


16,3 




None 


28.6 


28.7 


29.1 


28.9 


28.7 


28.3 


28,2 


27.4 


27.1 


26.5 


25.9 




One 


22.3 


23.1 


23.5 


23.7 


23.8 


23.5 


23.6 


22.9 


23.4 


24.4 


23.8 




Two 


14.4 


15.1 


14.8 


15.3 


15.7 


16.2 


16.4 


15.9 


16.8 


17.3 


17.1 




Three 


59 


6.2 


6.2 


6.5 


6.7 


7.0 


7.1 


7.7 


8.1 


8.7 


8.9 




Four 


2.4 


2.5 


2.4 


2.6 


2.7 


3.0 


2.9 


3.3 


3.4 


3.7 


4.0 




Five 


2.2 


2.3 


2.4 


2.5 


2.6 


3.0 


2.9 


3.4 


3.3 


3.7 


4.1 




Six or more 



CI Results were not comparable lo those of other years due to chariges In question text or order. 
11] Text, order or number of response options may vary from year to year. 
[2| Students who applied to no other colleges not included. 
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TRENDS FOR ALL FRESHMEN 



DEGREE, MAJOR AND 



CAREER PLANS 


Idee 


1967 


1968 


19^>9 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


HIGHEST ACADEMIC DEGREE 




























PLANNED AT ANY COLLEGE 




























None 


5.5 


4.2 


4.1 


2.0 


2.1 


11 


3.4 


11 


3.9 


3.7 


32 


2.3 


2.2 


Vocational certificate 






- 


- 


-- 




-- 


-- 


- 


-- 


- 


- 


" 


Associate or equivalent 


5.6 


7.3 


6.7 


8.7 


7.6 


n 


8.1 


11 


8.5 


7.8 


8.1 


8.3 


7.7 


Bachelor's deqre© (B.A., B.S., etc.) 


38.7 


37.4 


38.2 


38.2 


38.3 


1*1 


37.3 


11 


36.8 


34.7 


35.6 


35.6 


37.2 


Master's degree (M.A., M.S., etc.) 


31.7 


32.5 


32.5 


32.9 


31.2 


1*1 


27.4 


11 


27.1 


28.3 


28.6 


30.1 


30.1 


Ph.D. or Ed.D. 


9.8 


10.4 


10.6 


10.3 


9.7 


n 


8 3 


11 


8.5 


9.1 


8.7 


9.2 


8.9 


M.D..D.D.S., D.V.M .orD.O. 


4.9 


4.7 


42 


4.1 


4.6 


n 


7.2 


11 


7.5 


7.3 


7.1 


6.2 


6.6 


LLB. orJ.D. (law) 


ri 


11 


11 


11 


3.5 


1*1 


4.5 


11 


4.4 


4.8 


4.8 


4.8 


4.5 


B.U. orM.Div. (divinity) 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


1*1 


0.4 


11 


0.4 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


0.4 


Other 


2.0 


1.8 


2.1 


2.0 


2.6 


1*1 


2.8 


ri 


2.9 


3.8 


3.3 


3.0 


2.4 


HIGHEST ACADEMIC DEGREE 




























AT FRESHMAN COLLEGE 




























None 


- 


-- 


-- 


-- 






8.2 


7.1 


8.1 


7.2 


6.8 


5.2 


4.7 


Vocational certificate 


- 


- 


- 


-- 


- 


- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


" 


— 


Associate or equivalent 


- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


- 


- 


26.4 


27.8 


30.5 


29.0 


28.3 


28.4 


25.9 


Bachelor's degree (B.A., B.S., etc.) 




-- 


-- 


-- 






50.2 


49.7 


46.4 


46.9 


48.4 


49.7 


52.6 


Master's degree (M.A., M.S., etc.) 


- 




-- 


- 


-- 




8.?. 


8.9 


8.5 


9.0 


8.9 


9.8 


10.3 


Ph.D. or Ed.D. 


-- 


- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


1.4 


1.5 


1.3 


1.5 


1.4 


1.5 


1.5 


M.D..D.D.S . D.V.M..orD.O. 


- 


-- 




- 


-- 


-- 


1.3 


1.6 


1.5 


1.5 


1.4 


1.4 




LLB. orJ.D.(law) 


-- 


- 


-- 


- 


-- 


- 


0.9 


1.0 


0.8 


1.0 


0.9 


1.0 


1.0 


B.D. orM.Div. (divinity) 


- 


- 


-- 




- 


- 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.4 


0.6 


0.4 


0.3 


Other 


- 


- 




- 


-- 


-- 


3.1 


2.3 


2.7 


3.4 


3.3 


2.6 


2.2 


MAJOR PLANS (AGGREGATED) [1>2] 






















3.6 


3.6 


3.2 


Agriculture (including forestry) 


1.9 


2.4 


2 2 


2.1 


2.0 


3.2 


3.2 


2.8 


3.8 


3.9 


Biological sciences 


3.7 


3.7 


3.7 


3.3 


3.5 


36 


3.9 


7.0 


6.7 


6.3 


6.2 


4.7 


4.6 


Business 


14.3 


16.2 


16.4 


16.2 


16.2 


16.4 


15.5 


17.7 


17.9 


18.9 


20.9 


22.2 


23.9 


Education 


10.6 


10.5 


11.5 


11.1 


11.6 


99 


7.3 


12.2 


10.5 


9.9 


9.3 


8.8 


8.0 


Engineering 


9.8 


9.5 


9.8 


10.2 


8.6 


7.2 


6.9 


6.6 


6.6 


7.9 


8.5 


9.3 


10.3 


English 


4.4 


4.0 


3.7 


3.6 


3.0 


22 


1.6 


1.5 


1.3 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


Health professions (nursing, pre med, etc.) 


5.3 


5.2 


5.3 


5.5 


7.4 


8.8 


10.6 


10.4 


7.5 


7.3 


6.9 


10.0 


9.6 


History or political science 


6.8 


67 


6.8 


6.2 


5.4 


4.2 


3.9 


11 


3.7 


3.5 


3.1 


3.0 


2.8 


Humanities (other) 


4.7 


4.6 


3.8 


3.7 


3.5 


3.1 


3.6 


2.8 


2.5 


2.1 


2.2 


1.9 


2.2 


Fine arts (applied and performing) 


8.4 


8.6 


8.6 


8.7 


9.2 


9.0 


8.8 


6.7 


6.8 


62 


6.1 


5.7 


4.8 


Mathematics or statistics 


4.5 


42 


4.0 


3.5 


3.3 


2.7 


2.2 


1.7 


1.4 


1.1 


1.0 


0.8 


0.9 


Physical sciences 


3.3 


3.0 


2.7 


2.5 


2.3 


2.0 


1.9 


2.7 


2.6 


2.7 


2.7 


2.3 


2.4 


Preprofessional 


7.2 


6.7 


6.3 


6.3 


7.0 


8.5 


9.4 


- 


-- 


— 




— 


— 


Social sciences 


ri 


11 


11 


11 


8.9 


8.6 


7.8 


(1 


6.8 


6.2 


5.6 


f 4 


5.3 


Other technical 


2.2 


2.6 


2.8 


3.6 


3.7 


5.1 


6.1 


5.3 


7.7 


8.6 


7.5 


V.2 


7.7 


Other non technical 


2.7 


2.5 


2.3 


2.3 


2.4 


3.1 


2.7 


5.4 


9.7 


9.5 


10.7 


9.1 


8.7 


Undecided 


1.9 


1.8 


2.0 


2.3 


22 


2.3 


4.6 


4.7 


4.5 


5.0 


4.7 


4.7 


4.6 


CAREER PLANS (AGGREGATED) [1,3] 




















5.2 






6.3 


Artist (including performer) 


6.6 


5.8 


5.8 


5.7 


62 


6.0 


6.5 


3.6 


5.7 


6.8 


6.8 


Business 


11.6 


11.2 


11.3 


11.1 


11.4 


10.7 


10.5 


(1 


13.2 


13.8 


16.4 


18.1 


19.3 


Clergy or other religious worl^er 


1.0 


1.2 


0.7 


0.9 


0.8 


0.6 


0.6 


0.8 


0.9 


0.7 


0.6 


0.5 


0.5 


College teacher 


1.6 


1.2 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


0.7 


0.6 


1.0 


0.7 


0.6 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


Doctor (M.D. or D.D.S.) 


4.8 


4.? 


3.7 


3.4 


3.9 


4.4 


5.5 


5.9 


5.3 


5.1 


4.8 


4.1 


4.5 


Education (elementary) 


7.6 


0.3 


9.1 


9.0 


8.0 


6.8 


5.6 


4.2 


3.5 


3.0 


4.3 


4.0 


3.7 


Education (secondary) 


14.1 


14.1 


14.4 


13.1 


11.3 


8.6 


6.5 


4.6 


4.2 


3.5 


3.7 


3.2 


2.7 


Engineer 


8.9 


8.4 


8.3 


8.3 


7.5 


5.3 


5.3 


5.3 


4.7 


5.9 


7.8 


8.3 


9.1 


Farmer, rancher, or forester 


1.8 


1.9 


1.7 


1.8 


1.8 


2.9 


2.9 


3.1 


3.8 


3.7 


3.0 


3.2 


2.5 


Health professional (non-M.D.) 


4.7 


4.3 


4.1 


4.2 


4.5 


6.1 


7.3 


8.4 


8.9 


8.8 


7.3 


7.2 


6.5 


Lawyer (or judge) 


39 


3.5 


3.4 


3.5 


3.8 


4 3 


4.7 


4.7 


3.9 


4.0 


4.3 


4.4 


4.3 


Nurse 


2.5 


25 


2.7 


2.7 


4.0 


4.1 


4.7 


4.5 


5.1 


4.8 


4.6 


4.5 


4.1 


Research scientist 


3.5 


2.9 


2.9 


2.5 


2.6 


2.5 


2.3 


3.1 


2.1 


2.0 


2.4 


2.2 


2.2 


Other 


22.8 


20.5 


19.8 


21.5 


21.5 


23.8 


23.0 


23.5 


25.7 


25.2 


23.3 


23.4 


23.0 


Undecided 


n 


10.1 


11.1 


11.3 


11.6 


13.2 


13.9 


11.2 


12.4 


13.7 


10.3 


9.7 


10.6 



1*1 Results were not comparable to those of other years due to changes in question text or order. 

[1) Figures for the years 1966-1976 are from annual Norms Reports. Figures from 1977-1990 computed from disaggregated majors.'careers 
(see Appendix E) 

[2] List of disaggregated majors was expanded in 1970. 1973. 1978 and 1982. 
13] List of careers for 1973-1976 not directly comparable to other years. 
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TRENDS FOR ALL FRESHMEN 



DEGREE. MAJOR AND 



1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1967 


1988 


1989 


1990 


LAncizn rLMriO 


























HIGHEST ACADEMIC DEGREE 


























PLANNED AT ANY COLLEGE 


1.8 


2.4 


2.1 


1.9 


2.1 


1.6 


2.1 


2.0 


2.0 


1.6 


1.1 


1.5 


None 


— 


— 


-- 




1.5 


1.0 


1.2 


1.2 


1.5 


0.6 


0.9 


1.3 


Vocational oerlificate 


7.3 


8.2 


8.4 


8.3 


7.0 


6.7 


62 


6.3 


5.3 


3.9 


4.5 


5.5 


Associate or equivalent 


36.5 


37.6 


37.8 


38.3 


36.5 


37.6 


38.2 


36.8 


35.3 


33.1 


32.3 


29,0 


Bachelor's <iegree (B,A.. B.S.. elc.) 


323 


29.7 


31.0 


30.5 


30.4 


31.2 


31.6 


3C.0 


343 


36.3 


37.0 


37,2 


Master's degree (M A.. M,S., cic.) 


8.7 


7.9 


7.9 


8.2 


8.5 


9.2 


92 


9.7 


10.4 


11,7 


11.7 


124 


Ph D. or Ed.D. 


62 


6.4 


5.9 


6.0 


6.3 


62 


6.0 


5.6 


5.3 


5.7 


5,7 


6.3 


M.D.. D.D.S,, D.V,M„ or D.O, 


4.4 


43 


4.0 


4.3 


4.1 


4.0 


3.6 


3.7 


42 


5.0 


4,9 


4.8 


LI B. or J.D, (law) 


0.6 


0.5 


O.r 


0.5 


0.7 


0.6 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


0,4 


B.D. or M.Div. (divinity) 


2.4 


2.9 


2.3 


2.1 


2.8 


2.0 


1.7 


1.6 


1.5 


1,5 


1.6 


1,7 


Other 


























HIGHEST ACADEMIC DEGREE 


























A ^« i A A A At ^A.i i ^ ^ 

AT FRESHMAN COLLEGE 


4.5 


^.7 


4.6 


4.0 


3.8 


36 


3.5 


3.3 


3.5 


3.7 


3.7 


4.1 


None 


— 


-- 


— 


-- 


22 


1.4 


1.7 


1.6 


2.4 


0.8 


1,3 


2.0 


Vocational certilicale 


27.1 


26.1 


27.7 


28 5 


230 


23.3 


224 


21.6 


19.6 


16.1 


18.1 


24.4 


Associate or equivalent 


51.4 


51.9 


51 2 


50.7 


52.9 


54.5 


55.1 


56.5 


56.5 


58.4 


58.2 


51 .r 


Bachelors Jegree (B.A.. B.S,, elc) 


10.8 


10.4 


10.6 


10.7 


10.4 


11.1 


11.8 


12.0 


12.8 


14.8 


13.2 


12.6 


Master's degree (M A,. M.S.. etc.) 


1.5 


1.4 


1.4 


1.5 


1.7 


1.7 


1.7 


1.6 


1,7 


2,0 


1.9 


1.8 


Ph.D. or Ed.D, 


1.4 


1.6 


1.3 


1.5 


1.6 


1.4 


1.3 


1.2 


1.2 


1.3 


1.1 


1.1 


M.D.. D.D.S.. D.V.M.. or D.O. 


0.9 


1.0 


0.9 


1.0 


1.1 


0.9 


0.8 


0.6 


0,8 


1,1 


0,9 


0.3 


LL.B.or J.D. (law) 


03 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.7 


0.4 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


B.D, or M.Div. (divinity) 


2.0 


24 


1.9 


1.7 


2.5 


1.6 


1.6 


1.2 


1.3 


1.6 


1.4 


1.8 


Other 


























MAJOR PLANS (AGGREGATED) [1] 


3.0 


2.9 


35 


26 


1.9 


2 0 


2.0 


1.8 


1.7 


1.7 


1.2 


1.3 


Agriculture (including forestry) 


4.0 


3.7 


3.7 


3.7 


3.8 


42 


34 


3.9 


3.8 


3.7 


3.7 


3.7 


Biological sciences 


24 3 


23.9 


23.7 


24 2 


244 


26.4 


26.8 


26.9 


27.3 


25.6 


24.5 


21.1 


Business 


8.4 


7.7 


7,1 


6.0 


6.0 


6.5 


7.1 


8.1 


8.9 


9.3 


9.2 


9.9 


Education 


10.6 


11.8 


12.0 


12.6 


11.7 


11.0 


10.7 


10.9 


9.4 


9.5 


10.2 


9.6 


Engineering 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


0.8 


0.9 


1,0 


1.0 


12 


1.2 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


English 


8.9 


9.2 


9.0 


9.2 


10.1 


10.0 


8.9 


8.0 


7.2 


8.3 


9.0 


10.7 


Health professions (nursing, pro-nied, etc.) 


2.6 


2.6 


2.5 


24 


24 


2.7 


3.1 


32 


34 


4.0 


3.9 


3.9 


History or political science 


22 


2.1 


22 


2.1 


1.9 


1.9 


2.1 


22 


2.8 


24 


2.1 


2.3 


Humanities (other) 


5.1 


50 


4 4 


42 


3.9 


3.6 


38 


43 


4.7 


4 4 


4 4 


5.0 


Fine arls (applied and performing) 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0,7 


0.6 


0.6 


0,6 


0.7 


Mathematics or statistics 


23 


2.0 


2.1 


1.9 


1.8 


18 


1.6 


1.7 


1.6 


1.5 


1.6 


1.7 


r^hysical sciences 




— 


— 


— 


-- 




-- 


" 




" 






Pre-professional 


5.5 


4.7 


4 3 


3.9 


42 


46 


5.2 


5.5 


5.5 


63 


6.5 


6.6 


Social sciences 


7.9 


9.8 


10.8 


12.5 


12.8 


9.5 


7.9 


6.7 


5.6 


5.0 


5.4 


5.9 


Technical (other) 


9.2 


8.6 


8.4 


8.4 


8.5 


8 6 


9.8 


8.9 


10.0 


9.5 


9.3 


9.6 


Nontechnical (other) 


4.8 


4.7 


4.7 


4.6 


4.9 


5.2 


5.9 


6.5 


6.6 


6.8 


6.9 


6.6 


Undecided 


























CAREER PLANS (AGGREGATED) [1,3] 


68 


6.5 


6.6 


6.3 


6.0 


5.7 


6.4 


6.6 


7.4 


6,8 


8.4 


6.0 


Artist (including performer) 


19.7 


19.7 


19.6 


20.2 


20.4 


222 


23.9 


24.1 


24.6 


236 


21.8 


18.4 


Business 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0 3 


0,3 


0.2 


0.3 


0 3 


Clergy or other religious worker 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0,4 


0.4 


College teacher 


4.3 


4.4 


4.1 


^.^ 


4.6 


4 6 


4 4 


4 3 


4.0 


4 2 


4.3 


4.4 


Doctor (M.D. or D.D.S.) 


3.8 


3.8 


35 


3.0 


3.1 


3.4 


3.8 


4.4 


50 


5.6 


5.0 


5.4 


Education (elementary) 


2.9 


24 


22 


1.9 


22 


2.3 


26 


32 


34 


3.5 


3.6 


4.0 


Education (secondary) 


9.3 


10.7 


10.9 


12.0 


10.8 


10.4 


10.0 


9.7 


8.5 


8.6 


9.0 


8.1 


Engineer 


2.4 


2.2 


2.0 


2.1 


1 .0 


1 .5 


4 C 

1 .0 


4 A 

1 .4 


1 .u 


4 O 

1 ,c 


1 .u 


1 .u 


lafllltzli failUllol. Ul lUlodlol 


62 


5.8 


5.5 


5.4 


5.8 


5.8 


5.2 


4.8 


5.0 


5.3 


5.3 


56 


Health professional (non-M.D.) 


42 


4.1 


3.9 


43 


3.9 


4.1 


3.9 


4,0 


4.5 


5.4 


54 


52 


Lawyer (or judge) 


3.7 


3.8 


3.9 


4.0 


4.4 


4.0 


33 


2.7 


22 


2.5 


2.7 


3.8 


Nurse 


1.8 


1.7 


16 


1.5 


1.5 


1.5 


1.4 


1 4 


1.5 


1,6 


1.6 


1.4 


Research scientist 


23.8 


238 


24 5 


253 


25.1 


23.1 


224 


21.2 


20.7 


19.8 


21.6 


25.0 


Otiier 


10.4 


10.1 


10.1 


9.5 


10.1 


10.9 


10.7 


11.6 


114 


11.5 


11.6 


111 


Undecided 



11] Figures (or the years 1966-1976 are from annual Norms Reporls Figureo; from 1977-1990 computed from disaggregalod majors/careers 
(soe Appendix E) 

[2] LisI o( disaggregated majors was oxpandod in 1970, 1973. 1978 and 1982. 
[3] List of careers (or 1973-1976 not direclly comparable to other years. 
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TRENDS FOR ALL FRESHMEN 

DEGREE, MAJOR AND 

CAREER PLANS 1966 1967 196B 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 



1.9 1.9 

0.5 0.5 

0.2 0.2 

0.7 0.6 



MAJOR PLANS (DISAGGREGATED) [1] 
Arts and Humanltitt 

Art. fine and applied - ? ? ?•? 

Efigllsh, language and NiGrature - 

History 0.7 07 

Journalism - ^-^ 

Language (except English) - - ^ 0.6 0.5 

Music - - - 1-6 1-5 

Philosophy - 0.2 0.1 

Theater or drama 0.8 

Speech or drama - 0-7 

Speech - 0.2 

Theology or religion 

Other arts and humanities - 0.7 0.5 

Biological Sclanctt 

Biology (general) - 

Biochemistry or biophysics - ^ - - 

Botany - 

Marine (life) sciences - 

Miaobiology or bacteriology - 0.3 0.3 

Zoology - 0.4 0.4 

Other biological sciences 0.7 0.7 

Business 

Accounting 6.4 6.7 

Business administration (general) 6.5 6.9 

Finance 0.5 0.6 

Marketing 2*3 !*5 

Management 

Secretarial stv^^-.o 31 31 

Other business - - 0.9 1.0 

Education 

Business education 0.3 0.2 

Elementary education - 2.6 2.4 

Music or art education 0.5 0.6 

Physical education or recreation 2.3 2.0 

Secondak-y education 9? ?Z 

Special education 

Other education -- - 0-5 0.5 

Er)g)na«rlng 

Aeronautical or astronautical 0.8 0.9 

Civil 1-1 1-2 

Chemical 0.7 0.9 

Electrical or electronic 31 3.1 

Industrial - 0.4 0.5 

Mechanical 1-6 2.0 

Other engineering ' 

Physical Self nets 

Astronomy 91 91 

Atmospheric sciences 

Chemistry - - 0.9 0.9 

Earth science - 0.3 0.3 

Marine sciences - ■ 0.3 0.3 

Mathematics 0.8 0.9 

Physics 

Statistics 0.0 0.0 

Other physical sciences - 0.2 0.2 

Professional 

Architecture or uiban planning 

Home economics "^ 0 0.7 

Health technology 

Library or archival sciences - - 

Nursing 

Pharmacy - 91 9^ 

Predentistry. premedicine, prevet 

Therapy (physical, occupational, etc.) - 

Other professional : 



1.4 1.7 



2.4 2.4 
0.0 0.1 
4.4 4.1 



3.3 3.4 
1.6 1.5 
1.6 1.5 



(1] Data collected in disaggregated form but not reported in 1966-1976. 
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TRENDS FOR ALi FRESHMEN 

DEGREE, MAJOR AND 



979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1966 


1987 


1980 


1969 


1990 


CAREER PLANS 


























MAJOR PLANS (DISAGGREGATED) [1] 


























Arts and Humanities 


2.3 


2.4 


2.2 


2,1 


2.1 


1.7 


1.8 


2,1 


2.5 


2.1 


2.1 


2,0 


An, fine and applied 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


0.8 


0,9 


1,0 


1,0 


1,2 


1,2 


1.3 


1,3 


1,3 


English, language and literature 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


0,5 


0,6 


0,7 


0,7 


0,8 


0,8 


0,8 


0,9 


History 


1.6 


1.5 


1,6 


1,5 


1.4 


1,4 


1,6 


1,6 


1,5 


1,6 


1,4 


1,3 


JoumaNsm 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


0,5 


0.4 


0,5 


0.5 


0.6 


0,6 


0,6 


0.5 


0,5 


Language (except English) 


1.4 


1.3 


1.3 


1.1 


1.0 


1,0 


1.0 


1.1 


1.0 


1,0 


0,9 


1,0 


Music 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0,1 


0,1 


0,1 


0.2 


0,2 


0,2 


0.2 


Philosophy 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0,6 


0,6 


0.7 


0,7 


0,6 


0,7 


Theater or drama 

















— 




- 




- 


Speech or drama 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0,1 


0,1 


0,2 


0,1 


0.1 


0.1 


Speech 


0.3 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0,1 


0,2 


0,2 


0,2 


0.1 


0,1 


0.2 


Theology or religion 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0,7 


0.7 


. 1,1 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


Other arts and humanities 


















Biological Sclances 


1.7 


1.6 


1.6 


1.5 


1.7 


1.8 


1,7 


1,9 


1,8 


1.8 


1,8 


1.8 


Biology (general) 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.6 


0,5 


0,5 


0,5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


Biochemistry or biophysics 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0,0 


0.1 


0,0 


00 


0.0 


0.0 


Botany 


0^5 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


0.4 


0,4 


04 


0.5 


0.6 


Marine (life) sciences 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0,3 


0.2 


0.2 


0,1 


Microbiology or bacteriology 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0,2 


0.3 


0.3 


0,3 


Zoology 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.4 


0.5 


0,6 


0.5 


0.5 


0,5 


Other biological sciences 






















Business 


6.2 


6.2 


5.8 


6.2 


6.3 


6.4 


6.5 


6.2 


6,2 


6.1 


6.1 


5,3 


Accounting 


7.4 


7.2 


7.4 


7.1 


7.0 


7.4 


7.4 


7.6 


7.5 


7.3 


6.5 


5,5 


Business administration (general) 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


0.9 


1.0 


1.3 


1.6 


1.8 


2.1 


2.0 


1.9 


1,3 


Finance 


1.9 


1.8 


1.9 


1.9 


2.2 


2.3 


2.6 


2.7 


3.4 


2.9 


3.0 


2,5 


Marketing 


4.2 


4.3 


4.2 


4.4 


4.2 


5.1 


5.3 


5.4 


5.1 


4.9 


4.5 


4.0 


Management 


2.7 


2.6 


2.4 


2.5 


2.3 


2.4 


2.0 


1.5 


1.3 


0.8 


0.9 


1.0 


Secretarial studies 


1.2 


1.2 


1.3 


1.2 


1.4 


1.5 


1.4 


1.7 


1.7 


1.6 


1.6 


1.5 


Other business 


















Education 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


Business education 


2.6 


2.6 


2.6 


2.3 


2.4 


2.8 


3.1 


3.9 


4.2 


4.9 


4.6 


5.1 


Elementary education 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.5 


Music or art education 


2.3 


1 7 


1.5 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


1.3 


1.2 


1.0 


1.1 


1.1 


Physical education or recreation 


0.7 


O.V 


0.7 


0.6 


0.8 


0.9 


1.1 


1.3 


1.6 


1.7 


1.8 


1.9 


Secondary education 


1.8 


1.7 


1.4 


1.0 


0.9 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


Special education 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.2 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


0.7 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


Other education 




















Engineering 


1.0 


1.1 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


1.3 


1.3 


1.6 


1.5 


1.7 


1.5 


1.4 


Aeronautical or astronautical 


1.2 


1.2 


1.1 


0.9 


0.8 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


1.1 


1.2 


Civil 


1.0 


1.1 


1.2 


1.2 


0.9 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


Chemical 


3.2 


3.8 


3.6 


4.0 


4.3 


4.1 


3.9 


3.8 


3.1 


2.9 


3.0 


2.5 


Electrical or electronic 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


Industrial 


2.0 


2.3 


2.4 


2.5 


2.2 


2.1 


2.1 


2.0 


1.7 


1.8 


2.0 


. 2.0 


Mechanical 


1.7 


1.8 


2.0 


2.3 


1.8 


1.5 


1.4 


1.5 


1.3 


1.3 


1.6 


1.5 


Other engineering 
















Physical Sciences 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


Astronomy 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


Atmospheric sciences 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


Chemistry 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


Earth science 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


Marine sciences 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


Mathematics 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


Physics 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Statistics 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


Other physical sciences 




















Professional 


1.2 


1.2 


0.8 


0.9 


0.7 


0.8 


0.9 


1.0 


1.0 


1.2 


1.3 


1.9 


Architecture or urban planning 


0.8 


0.6 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.4 


0.2 


0.2 


Home economics 


2.2 


2.1 


1.6 


1.5 


1.8 


1.4 


1.3 


1.1 


1.2 


1.0 


0.9 


1.1 


Health technology 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Library or archival sciences 


3.6 


3.8 


3.8 


4.0 


4.4 


4.1 


3.3 


2.7 


2.2 


2.5 


2.8 


4.2 


Nursing 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


1.0 


0.9 


1.0 


Pharmacy 


3.2 


3.4 


3.0 


3.1 


3.2 


32 


3.1 


2.9 


2.5 


2.8 


3.0 


3.2 


Predentistry, premedlcine, prevet 


1.6 


1.6 


1.8 


1.7 


2.0 


2.1 


1.9 


1.8 


1.9 


2.0 


2.3 


2.3 


Therapy (physical, occupational, etc.) 


1.6 


1.5 


1.4 


1.3 


1.3 


1.4 


1.3 


1.2 


1.6 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


Other professional 



(1] Data collected in disaggregated form but not reported in 1966-1976. 



TRENDS FOR ALL FRESHMEN 

DEGREE, MAJOR AND 



CAREER PLANS 


1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 


1978 


MAJOR PLANS (DISAGGREGATED) [1] 






Social Scl*ncAa 






Anthropology 


0.1 


0.1 


Economics 


03 


0.4 


Geography 


0.0 


0.0 


Political science 


2.3 


2.1 


Psycholoay 


2.3 


2.3 


Social work 


1.8 


1.7 


Sociology 


0.6 


0.5 


Other social sciences . 


0.3 


0.3 


Ethnic studies 






Women^s studies 




_ 


Tochnlcal FItlds 






Building trades 


0.5 


0.6 


Data processing/computer programming 


1.5 


1.6 


Drafting or design 


0.5 


0.6 


Electronics 


0.9 


0.8 


Mechanics 


0.4 


0.4 


Other technical 


0.5 


0.5 


Othar Majors 






Agriculture 


2.3 


2.3 


Communications (radio T V ^ 


- 1 .4 


1.5 


Computer science 


1.0 


1.4 


Forestry 


1.3 


0.9 


Law enforcement 


2.0 


1.8 


Military science 


0.1 


0.1 


Other fields 




1.0 


Undecided 


4 7 


4.6 


CAREER PLANS (DISAGGREGATED) [1] 






Accountant or actuary 


6.2 


6.3 


Actor or entertainer 


0.9 


0.9 


Architect or urban planner 


1 .5 


1.5 


Artist 


1 .9 


1.6 


Business, clerical 


2.6 


2.5 


Business executive 


8.4 


9.3 


Bij(;ino<^ owner 


2.4 


2.5 


Business, sales 




1.2 


Clergy or other religious worl^er 


0.5 


0.5 


Clinical psychologist 


1 .0 


1.0 


College teacher 


- - -- -- 0.3 


0.3 


Computer programmer 


2.8 


3.5 


Conservationist or forester 


- 2.0 


1.4 


Dentist (including orthodontist) 


0.9 


1.0 


Dietitian or home economist 


06 


0.5 


Engineer 


8.3 


9.1 


Farmer, rancher, or forester 




1.1 


Foreign service worker 


0.5 


0.5 


Homemaker (full-tirne) 


0.2 


0.1 


Interior decorator 


0.6 


0.5 


Interpreter (translator) 


0.2 


0.2 


Laboratory technician or hygienist 


- 2.1 


1.9 


Law enforcement officer 


^ - - 1.7 


1.5 


Lawyer (or judge) 


- 4.4 


4.3 


Military service (career) 


1.0 


1.1 


Musician (performer, composer) 


1.5 


1.4 


Nurse 


4.5 


4.1 


Optometrist 


- 0.2 


0.2 


Pharmacist 


0.8 


0.6 


Physician 


3.2 


3.5 


School counselor 


0.3 


0.2 


School principal, suoerintendent 


0.0 


0.0 


RpspArch <«cipnti(«t 


2.2 


2.2 


Social or welfare worker 


2.7 


2.3 


Statistician 


0.1 


0.1 


Therapist (occupational, physical, etc.) 




2,0 


Elementary teacher 


40 


3.7 


Secondary teacher 


2.9 


2.5 


Veterinarian 


- - 1.4 


1.3 


Writer or journalist 


1.9 


1.9 


Skilled worker 


19 


1.7 


Other 


72 


7.0 


Undecided 


9.7 


10.6 



[1| Data collected In disaggregated form but not reported In 1966-1976. 
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TRENDS FOR ALL FRESHMEN 



DEGREE, MAJOR AND 



1979 


1960 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1968 


1989 


1990 


CAREER PLANS 


























MAJOR PLANS (DISAGGREGATED) [1] 


























Social Scltnces 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


Anthropology 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


Econoiiilcs 






0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Geography 


2.0 


2.0 


l!9 


1.9 


1.9 


2.1 


2.4 


2.5 


2.6 


3.2 


3.1 


3.0 


Political science 




2 2 


2.2 


2.1 


2.3 


2.7 


3.2 


3.4 


3.5 


4.1 


4.2 


4.2 


Psychology 


1.6 


1.4 


1.1 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


1.0 


1.0 


0.9 


0.9 


1.0 


1.2 


Social work 


0.5 


0.4 


0.3 


0.2 


0.3 


0,3 


0.3 


0.3 


0,3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


Sociology 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0,2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


Other social sciences 








0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0,0 


0.0 


0,0 


0,0 


0.0 


0,0 


Ethnic studies 








0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0,0 


Women's studies 
Technical FUlds 


0.4 


0.5 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.4 


0.9 


Building trades 


1.8 


2.4 


3.0 


4.0 


3.8 


2.4 


2.1 


1.6 


1.1 


1.1 


1,0 


0.9 


Data processing/computer programming 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


C.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


0,6 


Drafting or design 


0.7 


1.0 


0.8 


0.9 


0.7 


0.6 


0.5 


0.5 


0.3 


0,2 


0.4 


0,3 


Electronics 


0.4 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


0.6 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.6 


0,2 


0.5 


0.6 


Mechanics 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


0.7 


Other technical 
Other Majors 


2.1 


2.2 


2.6 


1.9 


1.3 


1.6 


1,4 


1.2 


1.4 


1.2 


0.8 


0.9 


Agriculture 


1.8 


1.9 


2.1 


2.1 


2.1 


2.0 


2.5 


2,5 


2.9 


2.9 


2,7 


2.3 


Communications (radio. T.V.) 


1.8 


2.5 


3.5 


4.4 


4.5 


3.4 


2.3 


1.9 


1.6 


1.7 


1.6 


1.7 


Computer science 




0.7 


0.9 


0.7 


0.6 


0.4 


0.6 


0.6 


0,3 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


Forestry 


1 s 


1 .4 


1.1 


1.5 


1.6 


1.5 


1.7 


1.4 


1,6 


1.6 


1.5 


1.7 


Law enforcement 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


Military science 


1.4 


1.1 


1.3 


1.2 


1.2 


1.4 


1.6 


1.4 


1.6 


1.4 


1.7 


1.9 


Other fields 


4.8 


4.7 


4.7 


4.6 


4.9 


5.2 


5.9 


6.5 


6.6 


6.8 


6.9 


6.6 


Undecided 


























CAREER PLANS (DISAGGREGATED) [1] 


5.7 


5.8 


5.5 


5.8 


5.9 


6.0 


6.3 


5.9 


5.9 


5.9 


5.8 


4.8 


Accountant or actua^ 


1 n 






0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


1.0 


1.0 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


0.9 


Actor or entertainer 


1 7 


1 7 


1.3 


1.4 


1.2 


1.3 


1.4 


1.5 


1.5 


1.7 


1.8 


2.4 


Architect or urban planner 


1 7 


1 Q 


1.8 


1.7 


1.7 


1.5 


1.5 


1.6 


2.1 


1.7 


1.7 


1.5 


Artist 


2.3 


2.2 


2.1 


1.9 


2.0 


2.0 


1.8 


1.4 


1.4 


1.0 


1.1 


1.2 


Business, clerical 




10.1 


10.2 


10.5 


10.6 


11.9 


12 7 


12.9 


13,1 


12.4 


11.2 


9.3 


Business executive 


2.8 


2.6 


2.8 


2.7 


2.7 


3.0 


3.3 


3.7 


3.9 


3.9 


3.4 


2.9 


Business owner 


1.4 


1.2 


1.1 


1.2 


1.2 


1.3 


1.6 


1.6 


1.7 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


Business, sales 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


Clergy or other religious worker 


1.1 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


1.2 


1.3 


1.4 


1,5 


1.7 


1.6 


1.6 


Clinical psychologist 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0,3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


College teacher 


4.0 


5.3 


6.9 


8.8 


8.5 


6.1 


4.4 


3.5 


2.7 


2.7 


2.6 


2.6 


Computer programmer 


1.2 


1.0 


1.3 


0.9 


0.7 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


0.5 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


Conservationist or forester 


0.9 


0.9 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.6 


Dentist (including orthodontist) 




0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0,2 


Dietitian or home economist 




in 7 

1 u./ 


10 Q 


12.0 


10.8 


10.4 


10.0 


9.7 


8.5 


8.6 


9.0 


8.1 


Engineer 




1 2 


1.5 


1.2 


0.8 


0.9 


0.7 


0.6 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


Farmer, rancher, or forester 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.6 


0.7 


0.9 


1.0 


1.0 


1.1 


0.9 


0.8 


Foreign service worker 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


Homemaker (full-time) 


0.6 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


Interior decorator 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


Interpreter (translator) 


1.7 


1.5 


1.2 


1.3 


1.3 


1.0 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


Laboratory technician or hygienist 


1.2 


1.2 


0.9 


1.2 


1.2 


1.1 


1.3 


1.1 


1.3 


1,2 


1.1 


1.4 


Law enforcement officer 


4.2 


4.1 


3.9 


4.3 


3.9 


4.1 


3.9 


4.0 


4.5 


5,4 


5.4 


5.2 


Lawyer (or judge) 


1.1 


0.9 


1.0 


0.9 


1.1 


1.2 


1.1 


1.3 


1.0 


1.1 


0.9 


1.3 


Military service (career) 


1.3 


1.2 


1.2 


1.1 


1.1 


0.9 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


Musician (performer, composer) 


3.7 


3.8 


3.9 


4.0 


4.4 


4.0 


3.3 


2.7 


2.2 


2.5 


2.7 


3.8 


Nurse 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


Optometrist 


0.6 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.8 


1.1 


1.0 


1.1 


Pharmacist 


0."f 




3 4 


3.6 


3.9 


4.0 


3.8 


3.7 


3.5 


3.7 


3.8 


3.8 


Physician 




n 2 


0.2 


0.2 


0 2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


School counselor 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


School principal, superintendent 


1 .0 


1 7 


1 


1 S 


1 .5 


1.5 


1.4 


1.4 


1.5 


1.6 


1.6 


1.4 


Research scientist 




1 Q 


1 s 


1 1 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.3 


1.4 


Social or welfare worker 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


Statistician 


2.1 


2.0 


2.1 


2.0 


2.3 


2.4 


22 


2.1 


2.3 


2.3 


2 6 


2.7 


Therapist (occupational, physical, etc.) 


3.8 


3.8 


3.5 


3.0 


3.1 


34 


3.8 


4.4 


5.0 


5.6 


5,0 


5.4 


Elementary teacher 


2.6 


22 


2.0 


1.7 


2.0 


2.1 


24 


2.9 


3.1 


3.2 


3.2 


3.6 


Secondary teacher 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


1.0 


1.1 


1.1 


0.9 


0.8 


0.9 


0.8 


1.0 


Veterinarian 


2.2 


2.0 


2.2 


2.1 


2.0 


20 


22 


2.3 


2.4 


2.5 


2.3 


2.1 


Writer or journalist 


1.5 


1.8 


1.7 


1.6 


1.5 


1.3 


1.6 


1.4 


1.3 


0.7 


1,3 


2.1 


Skilled worker 


7.6 


7.0 


7.2 


66 


6.4 


6.5 


6.9 


6.8 


7.2 


68 


8.6 


9.7 


Other 


10 4 


10.1 


10.1 


9.5 


10.1 


10.9 


10.7 


11.6 


11.4 


11,5 


11.6 


11.1 


Undecided 



(1] Data collected In disaggregated form but not reported in 1966-1976. 
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I2i] 



TRENDS FOR ALL FRESHMEN 



COLLEGE EXPERIENCES 



AND EXPkCTATIONS 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


PLANNED RESIDENCE FOR FALL 




























With parents or relatives 


- 


- 


-- 




-- 


-- 


- 


42.2 


42.2 


39.2 


43.7 


41.8 


35.7 


Other private home, apartment or room 


- 




- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


5.2 


6.0 


6.8 


6.8 


6.7 


5.5 


College dormitory 




- 


- 


- 


- 


-- 


- 


49.9 


49.4 


50.9 


46.7 


48.7 


56.0 


Fraternity or sorority house 




- 




- 


-- 


-- 




0.5 


0.7 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


Other campus student housing 


- 


— 




— 








1.2 


0.9 


1.6 


1.4 


1.5 


1.5 


Other type of housing 


— 


— 




•* 


— 






1.0 


0.8 


1.0 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


PREFERRED RESIDENCE FOR FALL 




























With parents or relatives 


-■ 


-- 


- 






- 




- 


22.5 


21.8 


22.3 


21 7 


18.9 


Other private home, apartment or room 


-■ 


- 




- 




-- 




-- 


28.1 


26.5 


29.3 


26.3 


24.6 


College dormitory 


- 


-- 




- 


- 


-■ 


- 


- 


39.9 


41.3 


37.7 


41.8 


45.9 


Fraternity or sorority house 


- 


- 


■- 






- 






3.8 


3.3 


3.6 


3.8 


4.4 


Other campus stm^t housing 




- 




- 


- 




- 


- 


3.2 


4.0 


3.9 


3.9 


3.9 


Other tVDe of housino 




- 


- 




- 


- 


- 


- 


2.6 


3.2 


3.1 


2.5 


2.3 


STUDENTS ESTIMATE CHANCES ARE 




























VERY GOOD THAT THEY WILL [1] 




























Be satisfied with this college 




- 


- 


- 


64.7 


- 


59.4 


54.1 


52.7 


53.2 


50.8 


54.0 


55.5 


Make at least a B average 


- 


- 




- 


- 


-- 


32.7 


34.8 


37.2 


38.6 


40.6 


40.4 


41.4 


Graduate with honors 


- 


3.7 


37 


4.1 


4.8 


— 


7.8 


91 


9.7 


10.3 


11.0 


11.4 


11.4 


Be elected to an academic honor society 




2.9 


2.6 


2.3 • 


2.5 


-- 


4.5 


4.9 


5.2 


5.4 


6.5 


6.9 


7.4 


Get a bachelor's degree (B.A., B.S., etc) 


- 


-- 


-- 


- 


- 


-- 


60.3 


61.7 


58.7 


62.3 


61.7 


62.6 


64.7 


Be elected to a student office 


- 


2.3 


2.1 


1.9 


1.8 




1.9 


2.0 


1.9 


2.0 


2.2 


2.5 


2.5 


Join social fraternity, sorority or club 


- 


30,8 


26.7 


22.6 


20.4 




17.3 


14.8 


13.0 


14.5 


15.3 


17.3 


17.9 


Change major field 


-- 


16.6 


14.5 


16.3 


15.9 




16.5 


14.6 


12.2 


12.3 


11.4 


12.2 


12.2 


Change career choice 




17.6 


15.4 


17.1 


16.2 


-- 


17.0 


14.0 


11.8 


12.2 


11.2 


11.8 


11.9 


Need extra time to complete degree 


-- 


- 


-- 


-- 


- 




4.8 


5.0 


4.6 


4.9 


4.7 


4.9 


4.6 


' Fail one or more courses 


-- 


2.9 


1.9 


2.4 


3.2 


- 


2.6 


2.4 


2.0 


2.1 


1.8 


19 


1.6 


Get tutoring help in specific courses 


-- 


- 


- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


- 


" 


— 


6.8 


7.8 


8.8 


9.2 


Live in a coeducational domi 


- 


— 


— 


-* 


— 






18.5 


17.6 


18.9 


20.0 


22.5 


25.6 


Seek vocational counseling 


— 


- 


-- 


" 


- 


— 


13.0 


10.7 


9.5 


8.7 


7.2 


7.1 


6.9 


Seek personal counseling 


- 


- 


— 


- 




-- 


6.2 


5.7 


5.1 


5.3 


4.0 


4.3 


4.3 


Get a job to help pay for college expenses 










-- 


-- 


-- 


— 


-- 




40.4 


42.7 


41.1 


Have to work at an outside job 


— 


— 


— 


-- 


— 


— 


34.7 


33.6 


32.7 


31.0 


25.8 


26.4 


23.4 


Work full-time white attending college 




























Participate in student protests or 


























3.1 


demonstrations 




4.7 


4.1 


- 


- 




- 


- 










Transfer to another college 


- 


13.0 


12.2 


12.7 


12.4 


- 


13.0 


13.3 


13.9 


13.2 


13.3 


11.9 


10.9 


Drop out of this college temporarily 




















1.7 


1.5 


1.5 


1.2 


(excluding transferring) 


— 


1.1 


0.9 


1.1 


1.3 




1.8 


1.9 


1.7 


Drop out permanently 




C.6 


0.5 


0.5 


0.7 


— 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


0.9 


0.8 


Get married while in college 




7.6 


6.6 


8.2 


7.7 




7.6 


6.7 


6.2 


6.1 


5.5 


5.1 


4.8 


Get married within a year after college 


— 


22.9 


19.2 


20.8 


19.2 




16.9 


17.8 


17.2 


16.6 


16.0 


15.2 


15.2 


Enlist in the Amied Services before 




























graduating 


-- 


-- 




1.1 


1.6 


- 


2.5 


1.7 


1.6 




" 


— 




Be more successful after graduating than 




























most students attending this college 


- 


- 


-- 


10.9 


11.0 


■- 


17.4 


19.2 


18.3 


-- 


— 


— 


— 


Play varsity athletics 


- 


- 


- 


-- 


- 


— 


-- 


" 


■- 


— 


- 




— 


Find a job after college graduation in 




























the field for which you were trained 


- 


- 




- 


- 


— 


52.4 


57.1 


55.3 


59.3 


59.8 


66,1 


67.4 


CONCERN ABOUT ABILITY TO 




























FINANCE COLLEGE EDUCATION 




























None (1 am confident that 1 will have 




























sufficient funds) 


35.1 


34.4 


35.2 


34.?. 


33.8 


33.9 


35.6 


35.8 


39.0 


36.7 


35.1 


33.9 


34.6 


Some concern (but 1 will probably have 




























enough funds) 


56.3 


57.0 


56.3 


55.6 


55.1 


55.6 


49.4 


47.5 


46.3 


47.0 


48.8 


49.4 


50.6 


Major concern (not sure 1 will have 




























enough funds to complete college) 


8.6 


8.6 


8.4 


10.2 


11.1 


10.4 


15.0 


16.6 


14.7 


16.4 


16.1 


16.7 


14.8 



(1) Text, order or number of response options may vary from year to year. 
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TRENDS FOR ALL FRESHMEN 



1979 1980 1981 19B2 1983 1984 1985 1986 19B7 1988 1989 1990 



COLLEGE EXPERIENCES 
AND EXPECTATIONS 



37.4 35.9 30.3 33.1 35.9 33.1 30.7 29.8 29.5 30.4 29.5 22.6 



7.3 
52.4 
0.6 
1.5 
0.8 



7.3 
53.3 
0.6 
1.9 
0.9 



5.9 
60.6 
0.7 
1.7 
0.8 



5.8 
56.2 
0.5 
1.4 
0.9 



6.6 
54.5 
0.5 
1.7 
0.7 



5.2 
59.1 
0.4 
1.5 
0.7 



6.2 
59.8 
0.5 
2.1 
0.8 



8.0 
58.4 
0.6 
2.2 
1.0 



8.4 
56.5 
0.7 
2.2 
0.7 



6.8 
59.3 
0.6 
2.3 
0.6 



7.4 

58.9 
0.5 
3.0 
0.7 



6.5 
66.8 
0.3 
2.9 
0.9 



PLANNED RESIDENCE FOR FALL 

With parents or relatives 
Other private home, apartment or room 
College dormitory 
Fraternity or sorority house 
Other campus student housing 
Other type of housing 



20.6 20.4 18.5 19.4 19.6 18.7 17.1 16.4 14.4 14.9 14.2 



24.4 
44.0 
4.3 
3.8 
2.9 



23.7 
45,1 
4.6 
3.9 
2.3 



24.7 
45.8 
4.9 
4.0 
2.3 



25.8 
43.8 
5.0 
3.8 
2.2 



27.3 
41.1 
5.0 
4.6 
2.3 



26.8 
42.0 
5.8 
4.9 
1.9 



27.6 
42.0 
6.2 
4.8 
2.3 



29.2 
39.7 
6.8 
5.4 
2.5 



31.9 
38.4 
7.5 
5.5 
2.2 



323 
37.6 
7.3 
5.7 
2.1 



33.6 
368 
6.7 
6.1 
2.5 



PREFERRED RESIDENCE FOR FALL 

With parents or relatives 
Other private home, apartment or room 
College dormitory 
Fraternity or sorority house 
Other campus student housing 
Other type of housing 



54.3 


54.0 


55.8 


55.4 


54.7 


55.2 


53.6 


52.5 


52.6 


51.3 


49.7 


50.9 


40.8 


41.3 


40.6 


41.3 


40.7 


40.6 


40.0 


39.8 


39.0 


41.7 


41.0 


41.3 


11.5 


12.1 


11.2 


11.8 


12.0 


11.8 


12.1 


11.3 


11.9 


11.9 


12.6 


13.5 


7.3 


7.7 


7.4 


6.7 


6.9 


7.1 


7.3 


6.6 


7.1 


7.2 


7.5 


8.1 


64.1 


63.5 


64.8 


65.0 


64.9 


67.3 


66.9 


67.6 


68.2 


71.3 


68.5 


66.1 


2.7 


2.9 


2.8 


2.8 


2.8 


3.1 


3.4 


3.2 


3,3 


3.4 


3.4 


3.5 


17.2 


16.9 


18.1 


16.1 


16.2 


16.6 


17.9 


17.2 


18.1 


18.2 


17.9 


172 


12.3 


11.8 


12.1 


11.9 


12.0 


12.7 


13.1 


13.1 


13.9 


14.4 


13.3 


12.4 


1 1.8 


1 1 .5 


1 1.5 


11.0 


1 1.2 


11.8 




19 1 

1 C 1 


19 Q 


1*^ 1 


19 9 


AAA 


5.1 


5.2 


5.6 


5.2 


5.2 


5.4 


6.3 


6.5 


6.7 


7.1 


7.4 


8.2 


1 a 

1 ,o 


1 ./ 


1 


4 A 

1.4 


4 O 


4 1 

1 .3 


4 J 

1.4 


4 A 

1 .4 


4 A 

1.4 


1.4 


1 .4 


1 .3 


9.1 


9.4 


9.8 


9.4 


9.3 


10.5 


11.2 


11.0 


11.0 


12.7 


12,6 


15.9 


25.3 


25.6 


28.8 


28.2 


26.1 


28.6 


28.4 












6.7 


6.0 


6.1 


5.6 


5.9 


5.4 


6.0 


5.4 


5.3 


5.0 


4.4 


5.1 


4.5 


4.2 


4.1 


3.6 


3.8 


3.5 


4.0 


3.5 


3.8 


3.8 


3.4 


3.7 


40.5 


40.0 


40.7 


39.1 


36.6 


37.5 


37.5 


36.7 


36.2 


35.4 


34.7 


36.0 


23.6 


23.5 


23.4 


21 .3 


2C.9 


20.2 


21.1 


20.3 


21.3 


20.0 


20.1 


202 








3.2 


: 3 


3.5 


3.5 


3.6 


3.5 


3.5 


3.6 


4.0 


3.8 


4.5 


37 


4.1 


3.5 


3.9 


4.6 


4.7 


5.7 


5.4 


6.3 


7.1 


12.0 


10.7 


11.1 


10.5 


10.4 


10.6 


10.7 


10.0 


10.5 


12.0 


11.8 


12.8 


1.3 


1.2 


1.3 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1.2 


1.2 


1.0 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


0.9 


1.0 


0.8 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


0.9 


0.8 


1.0 


5.1 


5.1 


5.1 


4.8 


4.5 


4.5 


4.6 


44 


4.1 


44 


4.8 


54 


15.6 


16.6 


17.2 


16.6 


15.6 


15.7 


15.8 


15,3 


14.2 


15.8 














14.6 


15.2 


15.3 


142 


15.0 


14.8 


K.6 


15.4 


68.3 


69.6 


70.8 


69.6 


68.8 


71 .0 


69.6 


69.6 


69.9 


70.7 


69.5 


70.6 



STUDENTS ESTIMATE CHANCES ARE 
VERY GOOD THAT THEY WILL [1] 

Be satisfied with this college 

Make at least a B average 

Graduate with honors 

Be elected to an academic honor society 

Get a bachelor's degree (B.A., B.S., etc) 

Be elected to a student office 

Join social fraternity, sorority or club 

Change major field 

Change career choice 

Need extra time to complete degree 

Fail orrn or more courses 

Get tutoring help in specific courses 

Live in a coeducational dorm 

Seel^ vocational counseling 

Seel^ personal counseling 

Get a job to help pay for college expenses 

Have to work at an outside job 

Work full-time while attending college 

Participate in student protests or 

demonstrations 
Transfer to another college 
Drop out of this college temporarily 

(excluding transferring) 
Drop out permanently 
Get married while in college 
Get married within a year after college 
Enlist in the Armed Services before 

graduating 
Be more successful after graduating than 

most students attending this college 
Play varsity athletics 
Find a job after college graduation in 
the field for which you were trained _ 



33.8 


32.3 


32.4 


31.6 


33.5 


33.8 


35.5 


36.3 


37.2 


36.7 


35.7 


51.7 


52.2 


51.6 


51.2 


51.7 


51.7 


50.8 


49.6 


49.0 


49.0 


51.2 


14.5 


15.4 


16.0 


17.2 


14.9 


14.5 


13.7 


14.1 


13.8 


14.3 


13.1 



CONCERN ABOUT ABILITY TO 
FINANCE COLLEGE EDUCATION 

None (I am confident that I will have 
sufficient funds) 

Some concern (but I will probably have 
enough funds) 

Major concern (not sure I will have 
enough funds to complete colieqe) 



(1] Text, order or number of response options may vary from year to year. 
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TRENDS FOR ALL FRESHMEN 

ATTnVDESAND VALUES 1966 1967 1966 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 



PRESENT POLUiCAL VIEWS 

Far left 31 2.8 2.4 2.2 2.2 2.1 2.2 1.9 1.8 

Liberal - 33.5 35.3 32.8 32.6 28.0 28.8 25.6 25.1 23.6 

Middle orthe road 45.4 46.8 48.3 50.7 55.1 53.8 56.0 56.6 57.8 

Conservative ~ 17.1 14.5 15.8 13.9 13.9 14.5 15.2 15.6 16.1 

Far right 1.0 0.7 0.8 0.6 0.8 0.7 1.0 0.8 0.8 



OBJECTIVES CONSIDERED TO BE 
ESSENTIAL OR VERY liri>ORTANT 

Become aocompllshed In one of the 

performing arts (acting, dancing, etc) 10.8 11.3 8.8 11.3 12.8 11.9 11.8 f] 11.4 11.7 11.6 13.4 12.8 

Become an authority In my field 66.0 67.8 58.3 59.1 66.8 60 0 60.6 62.5 62.2 69.7 70.1 74.8 72.6 
Obtain recognition from colleagues for 

contributions to my special field 42.6 41.2 36.9 41.0 39.9 37.3 36.9 - 39.0 43.2 45.9 48.4 50.3 

Influence the political structure 16.3 18.3 14.1 15.7 14.6 12.5 14.4 15.2 15.7 14.6 

Influence social values 33.9 34.0 28.0 30.4 31.1 27.2 30.0 29.7 30.8 31.1 

Raise a family 71.4 67.5 60.2 64.8 56.4 55.0 56.6 57.2 58.8 61.8 

Have administrative responsibility for 

the work of others 28.6 24.9 22.5 24.0 21.7 19.7 24.1 27.2 25.6 30.6 31.9 34.4 35.6 

Be very well-off financially 43.8 43.5 40.8 44.5 39.1 40.1 41.2 f] 45.8 49.5 53.1 58.2 59.7 

Help others who are in difficulty 68.5 61.8 58.9 65.5 64.9 62.7 66.7 64.3 61.3 66.0 63.1 65.1 65.5 

Make a theoretical contribution to sctmice 13.3 11.5 10.5 10.3 10.2 9.0 10.6 - 13.0 13.5 14.0 14.1 14.5 

Write original works (poems, novete. etc) 14.2 13.8 12.8 13.7 14.0 13.2 13.9 - 11.9 12.1 12.6 13.8 12.7 
Create artistic work (painting, sculpture, 

decorating, etc.) 15.1 15.5 13.5 15.6 16.2 15.4 17.5 - 13.9 14.2 14.3 15.7 14,1 
Become Involved in programs to clean up 

the environment 42.9 44.6 34.3 25.9 28.8 27.7 29.4 27.5 

Be successful In my own business 53.0 46.4 45.0 45.8 43.9 41.9 44.7 41.9 37,9 43.6 45.0 47.1 47.9 

Devetop a meaningful philosophy of life - 82.9 82.5 81.7 75.6 68.1 70.8 6^0 61.1 64.2 60.6 59.0 56.5 

Participate in a community action pror^ram 29.4 25.9 29.1 - 27.5 30.4 26.6 29.4 26.7 

Help promote racial understanding - - ~ 35.6 33.6 

Keep up to date with polllteal affairs 57.8 50.6 51.7 51.4 52.8 42.8 48.7 42.4 36.6 38.6 37.4 39.9 36.6 

Become an expert In finance and commerce 13.5 11.5 10.2 16.6 15.8 13.5 16.2 
Participaie In an organization like the 

Peace Corps or Vista 21.0 18.9 16.4 19.6 16.2 15.6 

Become a community leader 26.1 23.8 21.0 17.6 15.2 13.3 14.9 

Never be obHoaled to people 28.3 24.8 23.5 24.5 22.7 21.3 23.1 



PERCENT WHO STRONGLY AGREE OR 
AGREE S0iyEWHAT[1] 

AcMdrnnk/CamouB I»$U0B 

Chief benefit of a odiege education is 

that It Increases one's earning power 
Faculty promottons should be based in part 

on student evaluatk>ns 
Colleges would be improved If organized 

sports were de^emphasized 
College officials have the right to 

regulate student behavtor off campus 
Student publications shoukJ be cleared by 

college officials 
College officials have the right to ban 
persons with extreme views from 
speaWng on campus 
Most ooNege officiali have been too lax 

dealing with sludeni protests on campus 
Grading In the high schools is too easy 
College grades should be abolished 
Students from disadvantaged social back- 
grounds shouM be given preferential 
treatment In coNege admisatons 
Open admissions (admitting anyone who 
implies) should be adopted by all 
publidy supported colleges 
Even If It employs open admissions, a 
coflege should use the same performance 
standards In awarding degrees to all 

students 79.4 78.0 77.3 75.9 76.7 77.2 77.8 

All oolege graduates should be able to 
demonstrate some minimal competency 
In written Enollsh and mathematics 



56.0 


57.8 


53.6 


66.7 


59.2 


59.7 


55.6 












62.2 


63.2 


67.5 


71.3 


76.0 


76.3 


74.8 


73.7 


72.6 


71.4 


72.1 


72.3 


20.8 








26.0 


25.8 


24.8 


28.5 


27.3 


26.8 


26.3 


26.6 




23.3 


19.9 


17.0 


13.8 


12.6 


11.4 


13.7 


14.2 


14.0 


14.0 


14.5 


52.2 


56.4 


52.0 


42.8 


32.5 


32.5 


30.8 


32.7 


33.5 


34.0 


36.3 


35.9 


39.5 


31.7 


32.2 


33.2 


27.8 


25.5 


23.1 


22.6 


24.3 


25.2 


25.2 


25.1 


47.8 


54.5 


60.3 


58.5 


46.5 


42.6 


36.6 


35.0 




























57.7 


61.0 


63.7 








44.4 


42.6 


36.5 


34.6 


29.3 


24.8 


21.0 


19.2 


15.9 


43.3 


41.6 


41.4 


44.0 


40.1 


40.9 


36.6 


36.4 


37.4 


37.0 


37.4 


35.5 










37.2 


37.6 


35.3 


40.0 


36.0 


34.7 


34.6 


32.2 



P] Results were not comparable to those of other years due to changes in question text or order. 
[IJ Text, order or number of response options may vary from year to year. 
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TRENDS FOR ALL FRESHMEN 



1979 


1980 


1981 


1962 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


ATTITUDES AND VALUES 


























PRESENT POLITICAL VIEWS 


2.0 


2.1 


1.6 


1.8 


1.9 


2.0 


1.8 


2.0 


2.3 


2.3 


1.9 


18 


Far left 


22.5 


19.6 


18.1 


18.9 


19.2 


20.1 


20.6 


22.0 


22.2 


22.0 


21.7 


22. r 


Liberal 


57.9 


60.0 


59.6 


59.8 


60.3 


57.4 


56.7 


56.0 


56.0 


53.9 


53.6 


54.7 


Middle of Ihe road 


16.6 


17.1 


19.6 


18.4 


17.5 


19.3 


19.5 


18.7 


18.3 


20.2 


21.3 


19.7 


Conservalive 


0.9 


1.2 


1.1 


1.0 


1.2 


1.2 


1.4 


1.3 


1.3 


1.6 


1.5 


1.2 


Far riqhl 


























OBJECTIVES CONSIDERED TO BE 


























ESSENTIAL OR VERY IMPORTANT 


























Become accomplished in one of the 


12.3 


12.0 


11.5 


11.7 


11.8 


11.0 


10.8 


10.5 


12.6 


11.3 


11.1 


10.8 


performlrKi arts (acting, dancing, etc) 


72,8 


73.1 


72.9 


73.5 


72.5 


73.0 


71 .2 


71.8 


77.2 


70.6 


65.8 


65.4 


Become an authority in my Held 


























Obtain reoognition from colleagues for 


52,2 


54.4 


54.6 


55.3 


55.2 


55.3 


55.2 


54.7 


58.3 


53.6 


55.0 


54.9 


contrbutions lo my spedal field 


15.4 


16.2 


15.0 


14.8 


13.9 


15.0 


15.6 


14.5 


16.4 


14.2 


19.9 


20.6 


Influence the political structure 


31.9 


32.2 


31.6 


31.1 


30.7 


32.1 


32.9 


32.5 


36,0 


40.7 


41.1 


42.9 


Influence social values 


64.9 


63.1 


66.5 


67.1 


66.1 


68.5 


69.8 


67.0 


I J 


67.3 


68.8 


69.5 


Raise a family 


























Have administra'Jve responsibility for 


36.9 


38.7 


39.7 


40.5 


40.6 


42.0 


42.8 


44.2 


45.1 


1*1 


43.6 


42.9 


the worH of others 


62.7 


63.3 


65.2 


68.9 


69.3 


71.2 


70.9 


73.2 


75.6 


11 


75.4 


73.7 


Be very well-off financially 


63.7 


64.7 


62.9 


61.6 


61.7 


61 .9 


63.4 


57.2 


58.7 


11 
11 


59.7 


62.0 


Help others who are in difficulty 


14.3 


14.9 


14.4 


14.2 


14.5 


13.6 


13.4 


12.6 


12.4 


17.1 


17.1 


Make a theoretical contribution to science 


12.4 


12.5 


11.8 


11.6 


11.2 


11.0 


11.7 


11.3 


12.8 


11 


12.5 


12.2 


Write original works (poems, novels, etc) 


























Create artistic work (painting, sculpture. 


14.1 


14.4 


13.0 


12.4 


12.0 


11.3 


11.5 


10.9 


13.3 


11 


12.5 


12.2 


decorating, etc.) 


























Become involved in programs to clean up 


26.0 


26.7 


24.8 


22.9 


21.2 


20.5 


20.3 


15.9 


17.7 




26.1 


33.9 


the environment 


49.0 


49.3 


49.4 


49.7 


49.6 


51.6 


51 .8 


49.0 


50.7 


11 


45.1 


43.3 


Be successful in my own business 


52.9 


50.4 


49.0 


46.7 


44.1 


44.6 


43.3 


40.6 


39.4 


11 


40.8 


43.2 


Devek>p a meaningful philosophy of life 


26.0 


27.4 


24.1 


22.8 


22.1 


22.2 


22.8 


18.5 


19.8 


11 


23.3 


25.9 


Participate in a community action program 


32.1 


33.1 


31.0 


30.7 


30.3 


31 .6 


32.0 


27.2 


29.0 


11 


35.3 


38 0 


Help promote racial understanding 


38.1 


40.0 


39.2 


38.2 


35.1 


38.0 










39.4 


42.4 


Keep up to date with political affairs 














25.9 


25.2 


27.6 








Become an expert in finance ar>d commerce 


























Participate in an organization like the 


— 




— 




— 




"" 


— 


"" 








Peace Corps or Vista 


























Become a community leader 


























Never be obliaated to people 


























PERCENT WHO STRONGLY AGREE OR 


























AGREE SOMEWHAT [1] 


























Acad0mlc/Cam0U9 Issiwa 


























Chief benefit of a college education is 














71 .8 


70.7 


69.4 


69.0 


70.9 


70.7 


that it increases one*s earning power 


























Faculty promotior)S should be based in part 


70.6 


71.1 


70.2 


70.0 


69.6 


70.0 


70.7 


70.3 








74.9 


on student evaluations 


























Colleges would be improved if organized 












_. 


.. 




__ 


__ 


mm 


35.8 


sports were de-emphasized 


























College offtdals have tfte hght to 


15.3 


15.2 


14.9 


14.5 


15.3 


15.0 


14.3 


12.4 





__ 






regulate student behavior off campus 


























Student publk)ations should be cleared by 


40.3 


41.2 


41.5 


40.6 


41.0 


_^ 


- 






__ 




__ 


college ofteials 


























College officials have the right to ban 


























persons with extreme views from 


25.7 


26.1 


26.4 


24.5 


25.5 


21.6 


25.3 


25.6 










speaking on campus 


























Most college offk:ials have been too lax 






_. 


.. 


.. 




__ 


__ 




__ 




— 


dealing with student protests on campus 


60.0 


59.7 


57.6 


54.5 


58.2 


54.1 


50.1 


48.7 




__ 


__ 




Grading in the high schools is too easy 


16.2 


15.6 


15.3 


14.7 


14.7 


13.9 












__ 


College grades should be abolished 


























Students from disadvantaged social back- 


























grounds should be given preferential 




37.9 


37.2 


35.5 


36.6 


37.3 














treatment in college admissions 


























Open admissions (admitting anyone who 


























applies) shouki t>e adopted by all 


35.2 


34.7 


33.6 




















publk:ly supported colleges 


























Even if it employs open admisstons, a 


























college should use the same performance 


























standards in awarding degr^s to all 


77.6 
























students 


























All college graduates should be able to 


























demonstrate some minimal competency 




90.3 


90.6 


90.5 


90.7 


90.4 














in written Enqlish and mathematics 



(*] Results were not comparable to those of other years due to changes in question text or order. 
(1) Text, order or number o( response options may vary (rem year to year. 
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TRENDS FOR ALL FRESHMEN 



A TTITUDES AND VAL UES 1 966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1976 


PERCENT WHO STRONGLY AGREE OR 


























AGREE SOMEWHAT [1] 


























Polftlcal/GoV0m9ne0 l9$uo9 


























Federal government is not doing enough 




















82.4 


81 .2 


o1 .5 


to control environmental pollution 




"" 


** 


■■ 


90.5 


89.6 


88.1 


82.6 


81.1 


Federal government Is not doing enough 


























to protect the consumer from faulty 


























goods and services 


— 






** 


76.2 


75.4 


75.6 


72.9 


71.3 


71.2 


DO. 7 


70.3 


Government Is not promoting disarmament 






** 






— 














Increase Federal military spending 










■■ 




**• 


mm 










Federal government Is not doing enough 


























to promote school desegregation 


— 




— 




51.7 


48.4 


48.6 


"" 








**• 


The Federal government should do more to 


























discourage energy consumption 


— 






— 


"~ 




— 




80.7 


79.7 


81 .8 


81.9 


Federal government should raise taxes to 


























reduce the deficit 


— 


-- 


— 


-- 


-- 




— 




"" 








The Federal government should do more to 


























control the sale of handguns 


— 
















"" 








Wealthy people should pay a larger share 






















75.2 


73.4 


of taxes than they do now 




— 




— 


— 


72.9 


72.7 


75.5 


76.0 


76.2 


A national health care plan is needed to 


























cover everytx?d/s medical costs 








— 






"" 






"" 


61 .3 


60.7 


Inflation is our biggest domestic problem 


— 


*- 


— 










— 










Abortion should be legal 




" 


— 


— 


-- 












55.7 


56.7 


Marijuana should be legalized 




19.4 


25.6 


38.4 


38.7 


46.6 


48.2 


46.7 


47.2 


48.9 


52.9 


49.5 


Capital punishment should be abolished 






53.9 


56.3 


57.6 








"~ 






32.6 


Women should receive the same salary and 


























oDDorUinities for advancement as men in 


























comparable position s 


- 






81.3 


87.8 


91.3 


91.9 


91.5 


92.2 


92.0 


92.3 


92.7 


It is important to have laws prohibiting 






















48.6 




homosexual relationships 


- 


— 


•- 




-- 




— 


— 


— 


47.0 


46.3 


Divorce laws should be liberalized 


— 


-- 


41.6 


51.5 




-- 


— 










48.6 


PfsonBl/SocM l$$U0$ 


























The activities of married women are best 


























confined to the home and family 


56.6 






47.8 


42.2 


37.0 


30.4 


29.8 


28.3 


28.4 


27.7 


27.3 


Live together before marriage 




-- 


— 


— 


-- 




— 


45.3 


47.8 


48.8 


48.3 


45.8 


Sex is OK if people like each other 


— 




— 


— 




— 




46.0 


50.1 


49.4 


50.4 


48.6 


People should not obey laws which violate 


























their personal values 


**" 












"* 


33.6 


31.8 


31.9 


32.0 


32.2 


Parents should be discouraged from 


























having large families 


422 


■* 




"" 


68.5 


67.4 


65.4 


59.8 


57.4 


55.1 


CO c 

52.5 


47.8 


Scientists should publish their findings 


























regardless of the possible consequences 


43.7 


54.2 


55.2 


61.2 


*■ 


"" 


"" 


— 


"" 


"■ 






Realistically, an individual can do little 






















44.4 




to bring about changes in our society 


32.9 


32.1 


36.1 


39.0 


42.9 


43.1 


41.1 


43.7 


47.9 


44.3 




There is too much concem in the courts 


























for the rights of criminals 




•* 


54.3 


51.6 


48.1 


50.3 


50.1 


51 .5 


CO c 

52.5 


59.7 


64.3 


00.4 


Busing is OK if it helps to achieve racial 
























41 .0 


balance in the schools 




















37.0 


40.6 


Nuclear disarmament is attainable 


























Employers should be allowed to require drug 


























testing of emptoyees or job applicants 








— 


















The only way to control AIDS is through 


























widespread, mandatory testing 


























Just because a man thinks that a woman 


























has "led him on" does not entitle him to 


























have sex with her 


























Youno more kiealiirtk: than oki 
















72.4 


71.5 









(1 1 Text, order or number of response options may vary from year to year. 
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TRENDS FOH ALL FRESHMEN 



1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


ATlnUUtO ANU VmLUco 


























PERCENT WHO STRONGLY AGREE OR 


























AGREE SOMEWHAT [1] 


























Polltlcal/Go¥0manc0 Issues 


























Federal government is not doing enough 


80.8 


79.8 


77.6 


78.6 


80.0 


77.7 


78.0 


78.0 


80.9 


83.9 


86.3 


87.9 


to control environmental pollution 


























Federal government is not doing enough 


























to protect the consumer from faulty 


70.8 


71.6 


65.7 


64.4 


61.9 


57.7 


58.2 


58.5 


62.0 


61.0 


64.7 


68.4 


goods and services 


- 








- 


65.6 


66.0 


66.0 


70.9 


66.7 


68.1 


— 


Government is not promoting disarmament 


— 


- 


- 


38.8 


36.9 


32.5 


26.8 


26.9 


26.2 


26.3 


24.5 


25.1 


Increase Federal military spending 


























Federal government is not doing enough 






- 


- 






- 


- 




■- 


- 


— 


to promote school desegregation 


























The Federal government should do more to 


82.7 


83.0 


79.9 


77.6 


75.0 


72.1 


71.7 


69.7 


— 




— 




discourage energy consumption 
























Federal government should raise taxes to 






- 


- 




- 


22.8 


-- 


24.8 


27.8 


28.8 


28.6 


reduce the deficit 


























The Federal government should do more to 


-- 


-- 


- 




-- 


- 


— 


— 


— 




78.2 


77.1 


control the sale of handguns 


























Wealthy people should pay a larger share 


70.2 


70.3 


71.0 


72.1 


70.7 


69.7 


73.3 


72.1 


- 


— 


— 


— 


of taxes than they do now 


























A national health care plan is needed to 


61.0 


58.1 


54.8 


57.5 


59.4 


61.4 


60.5 


62.1 




- 


75.8 


73.7 


cover everybody's medical costs 


80.0 


80.7 


78.7 


78.9 


68.6 


-- 


-- 


- 










Inflation is our biggest domestic problem 


53.3 


53.6 


53.9 


54.8 


54.8 


53.8 


54.9 


58.6 


58.7 


57.0 


64.7 


64.9 


Abortion should be legal 


46.0 


39.3 


34.0 


29.4 


25.7 


22.9 


21 .8 


21.3 


19.3 


19.3 


16.7 


18.6 


Marijuania should be legalized 


34.5 


34.5 


30.1 


28.4 


28.9 


26.0 


26.6 


25.4 


23.8 


23.0 


21 .3 


21.5 


Capital punishment should be abolished 




















Women should receive the same salary and 


























opportunities for advancement as men In 


92.4 


93.3 


92.7 


92.5 


92.5 


92.4 


91.4 


92.0 


- 




- 




comparable positions 
























It Is important to have laws prohbiting 


47.3 


48.9 


48.6 


47.2 


49.0 


47.8 


47.9 


52.2 


53.2 


49.0 


45.4 


44.4 


homosexual relationships 


48.7 


46.3 


44.2 


44.6 


44.7 


- 




- 


-- 


- 


-- 


" 


Divorce laws should be liberalized 


























Personal/Social Issuas 


























The activities of married women are best 


282 


26.6 


26.9 


25.5 


24.5 


22.4 


22.4 


20.3 


26.0 


25.6 


25.9 


252 


confined lo the home and family 


44.0 


43.4 


42.7 


42.8 


44.8 


45.1 


47.4 


51.1 


52.1 


51.3 


50.7 


-- 


Live together before marriage 


49.3 


47.9 


47.0 


48.2 


48.8 


46.8 


- 


- 


51.9 


50.0 


49.7 


51.0 


Sex is OK if people like each other 




















People should not obey laws which violate 


33.3 


32.3 


32.5 


- 


- 






- 


— 


— 


— 


-- 


their personal values 






















Parents should be discouraged from 


46.0 


44.8 


42.0 


37.3 


36.0 






-- 


- 


- 




— 


having large families 
























Scientists should publish their findings 


- 


- 


- 


-- 


- 


- 


-- 


- 




- 


- 


53.1 


regardless of the possble consequences 


























Realistically, an individual can do tittle 


-- 


- 




-- 


- 


- 


37.2 


- 


- 


- 


-- 




to bring about changes in our society 


























There is too much concern in the courts 


62.4 


65.9 


69.1 


69.8 


68.8 


-- 


-- 




68.3 


69.1 


68.5 


66.3 


for the rights of criminals 




















Busing is OK if it helps to achieve racial 


44.1 


45.8 


43.8 


46.8 


50.7 


53.6 


54.4 


56.1 


55.5 


53.7 


56.0 


56.7 


balance In the schools 


— 


- 




-- 


-- 




54.2 


54.6 


58.0 


60.4 


- 


60.9 


Nuclear disarmament is attainable 


























Employers should be allowed to require druc 




- 






- 


- 


- 


— 


— 


71.0 


77.8 


80.4 


testing of employees or job applicants 


























TKa nnlu wa\j In ^wntrnl Alf^^^ i(« fIvoUflh 

1 ne uiiiy way lu wviiiiui aai l/o io nHuuvfn 




















67.7 


672 


66.4 


widespread, mandatory testing 


























Just because a man thinks that a woman 


























has led him on" does not entitle him to 




















83.8 


86.4 


86.9 


have sex with her 


























Youno more idealistic than old 



(1] Text, order or number of response options may vary from year lo year. 
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TRENDS FOR ALL FRESHMEN 



FINANCIAL AID 1966 1967 1968 1969 19:^ 1971 


1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 


RECEIVED ANY MO FOR FIRST 




YEAR EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES [1] 




P0r»on9l or Family R0$oure0$ 






— ~ -- .~. — / 1.0 


Spouse's Income ^ .. ^ 


0.9 


Savings from summer work ^ ^ - - ^ 


- ----- - 47J 


Oiher savings - 


----- 20.5 


ParMime work white attending college ~ ^ ^ 


------- 24.9 


Part-time work on campus ^ ^ ^ 


------- 






FulHime work while In college - ^ ^ ^ 


- 2.1 


Aid Which N0€d Not 8# RtiMt/d 




Pell Grant (BEOGprk>rk> 1982) (2] ^ . .. ^ ^ .. 


- 21.7 


Supp. Educalk>naiOppty.Grant(SEOG)[2] ^ ^ .. ~ ^ .. 


- ----- - 5.7 


State scholarship or grant (2) ^ ^ 


- ----- - 15.2 








- - 11.2 


Private grant or scholarship ~ ^ 


7.4 


Student's Gl benefits - 


- - 0.7 






Gl/military benefits (student's or parents') 








Other gov't akJ (ROTO. Soc. Sec.BIA.etc.) 




Aid Which Must B0 R0P0ld 




Stafford/Guaranteed Student Loan 121 — 




Perkins Loan (NDSL prior to 1990) (21 


8.0 


College k>an 


3.6 


Loan(s) from other sources ~ ^ - - - 


3.7 


From sources other than those cited above 


- - 3.9 


RECEIVED $1 .SOOf AID FOR FIRST 




YEAR EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES [1] 




P0rson9l or Family R0sourc0s 




ParontQ and famllv ^ — — — — 


01.1 


Spouse's income - 


- 0.1 


Savlngs^from summer work ------- 


----- 2.9 


Other savings - - 


1 .8 


Part-time work while attending college - 


0.8 


Part-time work on campus 


----- - 






FulHIme work while In college - 


0.3 


Aid Which N00d Not B0 R0pald 




Pell Grant (BEOG prk>r k> 1982) [2] - - 


3.2 






State scholarship or grant (2] 


1.5 


CoUa<io flrant or fichAlar^hin — — 

w^/ttv^Jv y 101 II wi ovi iwai 01 ii|/ "~ 


__ — — — 0 c 

— — — £.0 


College Work-Study Grant (2) ~ - 


0.3 


Private grant or scholarship ^ ^ 


0.8 


Student's Gl benefits - 


0.3 


Gl benefits awarded to student's parent - ^ 


^ - - - 0.3 


Gl/miP'^.ry benefits (student's or parents') - 




Civ^ial Soriirifv donAnHAnfft Konofilc 


— ^ ^ 


Other gov't aid (ROTC. Soc. Sec.BIA.etc.) 




Aid Which Must B0 R0P0ld 




Stafford/Guaranteed Student Loan [2] 


45 


Perkins Loan (NDSL prior to 1990) (2] 


1.0 


College loan 


- - 1.0 


Loan(s) from other sources 


1.2 


From sources other than those cited above 


15 



[1] Response and processing options rendered data from 1973-1977 not comparable to 1978-1990. 

(21 In 1987-1990. highest response option of "Sa.OOO or more" was dropped, since these programs have upper limits less than $3,000. 
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TRENDS FOR ALL FRESHMEN 



1979 


1980 


1981 


1962 


1983 


1904 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


FINANCIAL AID 


























RECEIVED ANY AID FOR FIRST 


























YEAR EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES [1] 


























Personul or Family Resources 


Of .9 






71.8 


70.8 


69 fl 


70.3 


73.4 


76.5 


78.2 


79.8 


1^ / 


Parents and family 








0.8 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


1.5 


1.1 


1.2 


1.1 


1.6 


Spouse's incomo 


43.0 


43.1 


43.5 


41.3 


40.5 


45.5 


48.4 


50.1 


54.9 


54.4 


54.3 


55.5 


Savings from summer work 


17.9 


186 


19.0 


18.5 


18.4 


19.9 


22.1 


26.0 


28.4 


28.6 


28.6 


31.7 


Other savings 


Oil O 

£4.3 


OA fi 










OA fl 


00 1 










Part'time work while attending college 


















18.5 


19.4 


17.6 


20.8 


Part-timo work on campus 


















24.1 


23.3 


24.3 


21.8 


Other part-time work while in college 






2.0 


1.9 


1.8 


1.7 




2.3 


1.9 


2.1 


2.0 


2Z 


Full*time work whHe in college 


























Aid Which N00d Not B# R0Mld 






26.0 


23.2 


26.5 


19.8 


19.9 


16.9 


17.5 


19.8 


21.6 


23.2 


Pell Grant (BEOG prior to 1982) (2] 


7 P 




5 7 


5.7 


6.8 


5.4 


4.8 


5.3 


5.8 


5.2 


6.0 


6.8 


Supp. Educational Oppty. Grant (SEOG) [2] 


1 9.1 


16.0 


lO.O 


111 


15 7 


1') R 


11 1 


13.5 


16.1 


13.5 


15.0 


16.0 


State scholarship or grant [2] 


1 1 .0 


17 fl 

ICO 


11 4 


11 9 


13.3 


16.7 


18.5 


17.8 


12.9 


20.0 


20.3 


22.2 


Col' ge grant or scholarship 


117 

11./ 


Id S 


12.0 


1 1 .8 


13.4 


9 1 


10.0 


10.4 


9.8 


8.4 


10.1 


10.4 


College Work-Study Grant (2] 


6.8 


7.2 


6.8 


7.3 


7.4 


6.3 


5.6 


7.0 


9.5 


9.1 


9.2 


10.6 


Private grant or scholarship 


0.8 


0.9 


0.7 


0.6 


0.5 


0.5 


0.6 


0.7 


— 


** 




"■ 


Student's Gl beneHls 


1.1 


4 4 

1 ,1 


1 o 

1 A) 


o n 


n fl 
u.o 


O A 


o ^ 


0 5 










Gl benefits awarded to student's parent 
















0.6 








Gl/military benefits (student's or parents') 




57 


5.8 


3.2 


2.1 
















Social Security dependent's benefits 












2.1 


1.8 


1.9 


1.7 


2.4 


2.5 


3.2 


Other gov/'t aid (ROTC. Soc. Sec.BIA.etc.) 


























Aid Which Mu9f 0# mpiv/a 






26.3 


20,8 


21.8 


23.4 


23.0 


25.2 


22.2 


21.2 


22.7 


22.7 


Stafford^uaranteed Student Loan (2] 


7.8 


9.1 


7.6 


6.2 


6.8 


6.2 


57 


6.1 


4.5 


3.0 


2.4 


7.6 


Perkins Loan (NDSL prior to 1990) (2] 


3.4 


4.3 


3.7 


3.5 


3.7 


3.5 


3.7 


4.1 


5.3 


5 8 


7.7 


6.0 


College k>an 


3.5 


4.0 


4.2 


4.1 


4.0 


3.8 


3.8 


4.2 


5.0 


5.4 


6.3 


6.2 


Loan(s) from other sources 


3.7 


3.8 


3.7 


3.0 


3.6 


2.3 


2.5 


2.5 


3.4 


2.8 


3.1 


3.2 


From sources other than those cited above 


RECEIVED tifiOfU AID FOR FIRST 



YEAR EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES [1] 
Personal or Fttnllv Resourcn 



28.1 


28.1 


31.5 


36.8 


37.0 


40.8 


42.4 


46.4 


50.5 


52.4 


53.6 


53.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.5 


3.0 


3.1 


3.6 


4.2 


4.0 


4.5 


5.0 


4.7 


5.8 


6.7 


6.8 


7.4 


18 


2.1 


2.2 


2.6 


2.7 


3.2 


3.4 


4.3 


4.8 


5.0 


5.4 


5.9 


1.1 


1.0 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


1.3 


1.2 


1.2 
























0.7 


0.8 


0.9 


1.2 




















1.3 


1.2 


1.2 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.6 


45 


4.7 


4.4 


4.8 


6.4 


4.6 


5.0 


4.0 


4.3 


5.2 


5.8 


7.1 


0.4 


0.6 


0.5 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


0.8 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.3 


1.5 


1.6 


1.5 


1.5 


2.1 


1.7 


2.2 


2.1 


3.4 


3.1 


3.4 


3.8 


2.2 


2.7 


3.0 


3.5 


4.3 


5.8 


6.5 


6.7 


5.2 


8.2 


8.9 


9.9 


0.3 


0.6 


0.5 


0.7 


1.0 


0.6 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


1.0 


1.0 


1.4 


0.8 


1.0 


1.0 


1.2 


1.2 


1.1 


1.0 


1.3 


2.0 


2.1 


2.2 


2.7 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.1 


0.3 


0.2 


0.4 










0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


0.3 


0.1 


0.2 


























0.5 








1.0 


1.3 


1.4 


07 


0.8 


























1.2 


0.9 


1.2 


1.1 


1.4 


1.5 


1.9 


6.8 


12.3 


19.1 


13.4 


14.2 


16.8 


16.0 


15.6 


12.5 


12.3 


13.1 


13.6 


1.2 


2.1 


2.4 


1.7 


1.9 


2.1 


1.8 


1.7 


1.4 


0.9 


0.9 


2.1 


1.1 


1.7 


1.5 


1.5 


1.4 


1.7 


1.7 


1.7 


2.2 


2.4 


3.5 


3.3 


1.3 


1.7 


2.2 


1.9 


1.8 


2.2 


1.9 


2.1 


2.5 


2.6 


3.4 


3.6 


1.5 


1.4 


1.3 


1.2 


1.3 


1.0 


0.6 


0.9 


1.4 


1.1 


1.4 


1.4 



Parents and family 
Spouse's income 
Savings from summer work 
Other savings 

Part-time work while attending college 
Part-time work on campus 
Other part-time work while in college 
FulMime work while in college 

Aid Which N00d Not B0 Rapald 



Pell Grant (BEOG prior to 1982) (2] 
Supp. Educational Oppty. Grant (SEOG) [2| 
Slate scholarship or grant (2) 
College grant or scholarship 
College Work>Study Grant [2] 
Private grant or scholarship 
StudenfsGI benefits 
Gl benefits awarded to student's parent 
Gl/military benefits (student's or parents') 
Social Security dependent's benefits 
Othor govt aid (ROTC. 3oc. Sec.,BIA,etc.) 

Aid Which Mu»t B0 R^OBld 



Slafford/Guaranteed Student Loan (2] 
Perkins Loan (NDSL prior to 1990) (2] 
College loan 

Loan(s) from other sources 
From sources other than those cited above 



(1 ) Response and processing options rendered data from 1973-1977 not comparable to 1978-1990. 

(2) In 1987-1 990, highest response option of "$3,000 or more" was dropped, since these programs have upper limits less than $3,000. 
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Appendix A 
Research Methodology 
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Appendix A 
Research Methodology 

DEVELOPING THE NATIONAL NORMS 

The trends data reported here have been weighted to provide a normative picture of the 
American college freshman population for persons engaged in policy analysis, human resource 
planning, campus administration, educational research, guidance and counseling, as well as for the 
general community of students and parents. This Appendix describes the procedures used to 
weight the annual freshman survey results to produce the national normative estimates. 

THE National Population 

For the purposes of the CIRP, the population of institutions has been defined as all 
institutions of higher educalion listed in the Opening Fall Enrollment (OFE) files of the U.S. 
Department of Education's Higher Education General Infonnation Survey (HEGIS, since 1986 
known as IPEDS— Integrated Postseconday Education Data System). An institution is considered 
eligible if it was operating at the time of the HEGIS/IPEDS survey and had a first-time full-time 
(FTFT) freshman class of at least 25 students. In addition, a small number of institutions or their 
branches are included even though their separate enrollments were not available from the OFE files, 
because they were part of prior HEGIS/IPEDS populations and arc known to be functioning with 
FTFT students. Generally, the OFE fiies available for any given year lag one or two years behind. 
The 1990 population figures, for example, were obtained from the OFE file for Fall, 1988. In 1990, 
the national population included 2, 727 institutions. 

It should be noted that the population reflects institutions of "higher education," rather than 
"postsecondary education." Most proprietary, special vocational or semiprofessionai institutions 
are not included in the population. Two-year ccUegeii offering AA degrees or those described at 
"terminal vocational" are included. 

INSTITUTIONAL STRATIFICATION DESIGN 

The institutions identified as part of the national population are divided into 37 stratification 
groups based on institutional race (predominantly white vs. predominantly black), type (two-year 
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college, four-year college, university^), control (public, private nonsectarian, Roman Catholic and 
Protestant) and, for four-year colleges and universities, the "selectivity level" of the institution (for 
two-year colleges, enrollment is used in place of selectivity). Selectivity, defined as the average 
composite SAT score of the entering class, was made an integral part of the stratification design in 
1968, and was revised and updated in 1975. Figure Al shows the distribution of institutions 
across the 37 stratification cells. 

It should be noted that the dividing lines between low, medium and high selectivity levels 
are different for different types of institutions, as shown below: 

Universities Fnur-vear institutions 

Ptiblic Private Public Nonsectarian Catholic Protestant 

SAT SAT SAT SAT SAT SAT 

Between V+M ACT V+M ACT V+M ACT V+M ACT V+M ACT V+M ACT 

Low-medium 1000 22.5 1050 24.0 935 21.0 950 21.5 950 21.5 975 22.0 

Medium-high 1100 25.0 1175 27.0 1025 23.0 1025 23.0 1025 23.0 1050 24.0 

High-Very high — — — — _ — 1175 27.0 — — — — 

Changes in stratification assignment do occur, institutional requests for review are honored 
each year. Appendix C lists the 1990 stratification cell assignments of all institutions that have 
participated in the CIRP freshman survey. 

Having defined the population in terms of the stratification cell scheme, the OFE file is used 
to compute the male and female FTFT population in each cell. These population counts form the 
target counts of the weighting procedure. 

IDENTIFYING THE NORMS SAMPLE 

Generally speaking, an institution is included in the National Norms sample if it provided a 
representative sample of its FTFT population. The percentage required of a sample is based on the 
type of institution from which it was collected: 

Four-year colleges 85% 
Universities 75% 
Two-year colleges 50% 

Institutions whose sample proportions were less than but close to these cutoffs are included 
if the method used to administer the survey showed no systematic biases in freshman class 
coverage. 

^For stratification purposes, a university is defined as an institution that offers doctoral degrees. Institutions 
that offer postbaccalaureale programs but do not offer doctoral degrees arc considered four-year colleges. 
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Figure Al: 1990 Data Bank Population 

(N = 2,727) 

Predominantly While Insiilulions (N = 2,601) 



Predominantly 
Black Colleges 
(N = 12^)) 



University (189) 



4-Ycar (1,280) 



2-year (1,132) 



4-Ycar & 
Univ (86) 



2-Ycar 
(40) 



Public (120) 



Private (69) 





Scl 


< 1000 




Scl < 


1050 


1 


N 


= 57 


4 


N = 


25 



Scl 1000-1099 
N=40 

I 



Sc! > 1100 
N=23 



Sel 1050-1174 
N=19 

I 



Scl > 1175 
N = 25 



Public (892) 



25 



26 



27 



28 



29 



Private (240) 









Enroll < 100 
N = 71 


30 


EnroU < 100 
N = 74 








Enroll 100-249 
N - 196 


31 


Enroll 100-249 
N = 84 


1 




1 


Enroll 250-499 
N =269 


32 


Enroll 250-499 
N = 57 


1 




I 


Enroll 500-999 
N = 229 


33 


Enroll > 500 
N = 25 


1 






Enroll > 1000 
N = 127 







34 




Public 




•37 


35 




Private 




:49 



36 




Publi'^ 1 




24 1 


37 




1 Private 


N. 


16 





Public 4-Year 




Private Non- 




Roman Catholic 




Protestant 




(349) 




Sectarian (405) 




(182) 




(344) 




Scl < 935 




Sel < 950 




Sel < 950 




Sel < 875 


7 


N = 183 


11 


N = 85 


16 


N = 79 


20 


N = 67 




1 




1 




1 




1 




Sel 935.1024 




Sel 950-1024 




Sel 950-1024 




Sel 875-974 


S 


N = 96 


12 


N =68 


17 


N = 61 


21 


N = 102 




1 




1 




1 




1 




Sel > 1025 




Sel 1025-1174 




Sel > 1025 




Sel 975-1049 


9 


N = 43 


13 


N = 86 


18 


N = 34 


22 


N = 70 




1 




1 




1 




1 




Unknown Sel 




Sel > 1175 




Unknown Sel 




Scl > 1050 


10 


N = 27 


14 


N = 49 


19 


N=8 


23 


N = 46 








1 








1 








Unknown Scl 








Unknown Sel 






15 


N =117 






24 


N = 59 



Selectivity (SEL). used to define strata for four-year colleges and universities, is an estimate of the mean score of entering freshmen 
on the Verbal plus Mathematical portions of the Scholastic Aptitude Test (or the convcrl(?d SAT math and verbal equivalents from the 
American College Test composite). The method of estimation is described in detail in Astin and Henson (1977). 

Enrollment (ENROLL), used to define strata for two-year colleges, is based on the total number of first-time, full-time cnu-ants. 

The stratification design presented here is used to group schools to develop population weights and should not be 
used as measure of institutional or program quality. 
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Information about the FTFT population and the method of survey administration are 
obtained from participating institutions at the time they return their completed surveys. In the event 
an institution did not return FTFT information, counts from the most recent OPE survey are used. 
This procedure, although not optimal, is adequate unless the institution experienced a substantial 
change in its FTFT population changed since the last HEGIS/IPEDS survey. 

Table Al lists the total institutional and student counts for the Norms sample and the entire 
survey sample for the 25-year period of this report. Table A2 describes results of this selection 
procedure in more detail for the year 1990. 

WEIGHTING THE SAMPLE 

Those institutions ide'itified as being pa.1 of the Norms sample are then weighted by a two- 
step procedure. In the first step, the counts of the male and female FTFT population for each 
institution are divided by that institution's male and female FTFT respondent count. The resulting 
weights, when applied, bring the male and female respondent counts up to the corresponding 
counts for the population at that institution. 

The weighted counts for all participating institutions in each stratification ce!l are then 
summed, and divided into the national male and female FTFT counts for all institutions in that 
stratification cell. The resulting between-institution weights bring the male and female counts for 
each stratification cell up to the corresponding national counts for that stratification cell. The last 
two columns of Table A2 show the between-institution weights that were applied to the 1990 
sample. 

COMPARISON Groups 

Having computed weighted counts for each stratification cell, the counts are combined to 
form comparison (or Norms) groups. Norms groups are hierarchically organized, allowing 
participating institutions to compare their results at different levels of specificity. A college 
assigned to stratification cell #14, for example, can compare its results with the following five 
Norms groups: 

Private nonsectarian, very high selectivity 

Private nonsectarian 

All private 4-year colleges 

All 4-year colleges 

All institutions 

Table A3 shows the 1990 distribution of schools and respondents across the 35 Norms 
groups normally printed in the annual American Freshman report. The results reported here 
represent the "all institutions" group — the overall summary of all weighted stratificataion cell 
counts. 




Table Al 

Number of Institutional and Student Participants in the CIRP Freshman Surveys, 1966-1990 



Counts for Trends Data Survey Counts 

Number of Percent Number of 



Year Institutions Freshmen Male Female Institutions Freshmen 



1966 


251 


206,865 


54.3 


45.7 


307 


254,480 


1967 


252 


185,848 


55.6 


44.4 


359 


280,650 


1968 


358 


243,156 


56.6 


43.4 


435 


301,448 


1969 


270 


169,190 


56.6 


43.4 


390 


260,016 


1970 


275 


180,684 


54.8 


45.2 


425 


272,268 


1971 


326 


171,509 


54.4 


45.6 


487 


288,526 


1972 


373 


188,900 


53.9 


46.1 


527 


307,656 


1973 


360 


189,733 


52.8 


47.2 


579 


318,178 


1974 


364 


189,724 


52.2 


47.8 


576 


311,950 


1975 


366 


186,406 


53.2 


46.8 


562 


314.069 


1976 


393 


215,890 


51.8 


48.2 


592 


328,381 


1977 


374 


198,641 


50.7 


49.3 


548 


299,467 


1978 


383 


187,603 


48.9 


51.1 


566 


289,641 


1979 


362 


190,151 


48.8 


51.2 


560 


289,814 


1980 


355 


187,124 


48.5 


51.5 


540 


291,491 


1981 


368 


192,248 


48.6 


51.4 


537 


284,938 


1982 


350 


188,692 


49.5 


50.5 


492 


267,185 


1983 


358 


190,368 


49.0 


51.0 


489 


254,317 


1984 


345 


182,370 


48.2 


51.8 


526 


271,685 


1985 


365 


192,453 


48.2 


51.8 


546 


279,985 


1986 


372 


204,491 


47.7 


52.3 


552 


290,429 


1987 


390 


209,627 


47.2 


52.8 


562 


289,875 


1988 


402 


222,296 


46.3 


53.7 


585 


308,007 


1989 


403 


216,362 


46.2 


53.8 


587 


295,966 


1990 


382 


194,181 


46.2 


53.8 


574 


276,798 






4,884,512 


50.8 


49.2 




7,227,220 
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Table A2 

Institutional Sample and Population Weights Used to Compare the 1990 Freshman Norms 



Number of Institutions 

Participants 



Stratification Cell for Sampling^ Population Total 



Used in 
Norms 



Cell Weights! 
Applied to Data 
Collected from 
Men Women 



Public universities 

1. Less than 1,000 

2. 1,000- 1,099 

3. 1,100 or more 

Private universities 

4. Less than 1,050 

5. 1,050 - 1,174 

6. 1,175 or more 

Public four-year colleges 

7,10. Less than 935 or unknown 

8. 935 - 1,024 

9. 1,025 or more 

Private nonsectarian four-year colleges 
11,15. Less than 950 or unknown 

12. 950 - 1,024 

13. 1,025 - 1,174 

14. 1,175 or more 

Catholic four-year colleges 

16,19. Less than 950 or unknown 
■ 17. 950 - 1,024 
18. 1,025 or more 

Protestant four-year colleges 
20,24. Less than 875 or unknown 

21. 875 -974 

22. 975 - 1,049 

23. 1,050 or more 

Public two-year colleges 
25,26. Less than 249 
27,28. 250-999 

29. 1,000 or more 

Private two-year colleges 

30. Less than 100 

31. 100-249 
32,33. 250 or more 

Predominantly black colleges 

34.36. public 4-year and 2-year 

35.37. private 4-vcar and 2-ycar 



57 


15 


9 


40 


12 


7 


23 


12 


9 


25 


14 


8 


19 


12 


12 


25 


14 


10 


210 


41 


19 


96 


26 


15 


43 


14 


10 


202 


35 


16 


68 


29 


21 


86 


49 


33 


49 


40 


34 


87 


25 


13 


61 


33 


20 


34 


18 


13 


126 


20 


9 


102 


36 


26 


70 


33 


25 


46 


31 


23 


267 


6 


6 


498 


12 


7 


127 


5 


3 


74 


4 


4 


84 


11 


11 


82 


5 


5 


61 


8 


4 


65 


14 


10 



4.38 
6.54 
2.96 

3.55 
1.89 
2.63 

16.34 
7.92 
3.87 

7.43 
2.09 
2.97 
1.32 

4.30 
4.22 
1.82 

12.46 
4.15 
2.56 
2.18 

56.55 
91.65 
36.81 

23.57 
8.23 
15.32 

14.83 
7.76 



4.54 
6.68 
2.77 

3.18 
1.99 
2.28 

15.09 
7.14 
6.79 

7.98 
2.31 
2.29 
1 50 

5.47 
3.04 
2.03 

12.15 
4.43 
2.69 
2.03 

44.09 
129.58 
67.14 

6.84 
7.37 
26.81 

15.95 
4.70 



'Ratio between the number of 1990 firsl-limc, full-time students enrolled in all colleges and the number of first-time, 

full-time students enrolled at colleges in the 1990 CIRP sample. 
^Categories within 4-year college and university types are based on selectivity, while categories within 2-year college 
types arc based on freshman enrollment. 
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Table A3 

Number of Institutions and Students Used in 
Computinii the Weighted National Norms in Fall 1990 



Number of 


Number of Enterinc First-time. Full-time Freshmen 


Institutions in 


Unweighted 




Weignled 




Norm Group the 1990 Norms 


Particinants 


Number 


% Men % 


Wonien 


All institutions 


382 


194.181 


1,582,514 


46.23 


53.77 


All universities 


55 




"^77 M% 




JU.OU 


All four-year colleges 


291 


102,513 


634,178 


45.63 


54.37 


All two-year colleges 


36 


7,497 


571,312 


44.94 


55.06 


All black colleges^ 


14 


4,866 


66,909 


41.72 


58.28 


Public universities 


25 


199 


^07f toy 


to.oo 


SI 19 


low selectivity 


9 


21,999 


117,636 


47.75 


52.25 


iiivtiiiiiii dviCA^ii iijr 


7 
f 


13,699 


104,789 


49.69 


.50.31 


hich <^lectivitv 


9 


1Q 4'^ 1 






JU.hU 


Private universities 


30 


29,042 


87,234 


50.26 


49.74 


low selectivity 


8 


T ^ r\f\ 

7,700 


29,841 


46.30 


53.70 


medium selectivity 


12 


10,682 


25,820 


46.75 


53.25 


high selectivity 


10 


lU,ooU 


31,573 


oo 

56.88 


A^ 1 

43.12 


Public four-year colleges 


48 


32,969 


384,381 


46.04 


53.96 


low selectivity ^ 


23 


11,809 


223,439 


45.55 


54.45 


medium selectivity 


Ij 


li,Uo7 


lie CIO 


A A (\A 

44.94 


55.06 


high selectivity 


10 




45,415 


51.26 


AO n A 

48.74 


Private four-year colleges 


243 


69,544 


249,797 


44.98 


55.02 


Nonsectarian four-year colleges 


109 


35,731 


114,941 


46.96 


53.04 


low selectivity ^ 


21 


5,712 


46,645 


47.25 


52.75 


medium selectivity 


21 


7,190 


20,243 


43.66 


56.34 


nign seiccuviiy 




9,034 


26,790 


50.41 


49.59 


very high selectivity 


34 


1 J, /yj 


Z 1,ZDj 


f\C\ 


j4.yl 


Protestant four- year colleges 


oo 
05 


21,384 


91,334 


45.30 


54.70 


low ^Iccfivitv 2 


40 


7,583 


55,281 


44.59 


55.41 


medium ^clectivitv 


25 




19 410 






hich ^lectivitv 


23 


7,181 


16,643 


46.18 


53.82 


Catholic four-year colleges 


46 


12,429 


43,521 


39.11 


60.89 


low selectivity ^ 


13 


2,336 


14,010 


32.12 


67.88 


medium selectivity 


20 


4,171 


16,176 


39.76 


60.24 


high selectivity 


13 


5,922 


13,335 


45.66 


54.34 


Public two-year colleges 


16 


4,728 


517,415 


45.32 


54.68 


Private two-year colleges 


20 


2,769 


53,898 


41.34 


58.66 


Public black colleges 


4 


2,133 


47,318 


41.71 


58.29 


Private black colleges 


11 


2,782 


20,399 


42.57 


57.43 


Eastern region 


140 


67,904 


635,149 


47.16 


52.84 


Midwestern region 


99 


57,404 


385,015 


45.96 


54.04 


Southern region 


96 


40,102 


345,386 


43.33 


56.67 


Western region 


46 


28,722 


216,155 


48.55 


51.45 



^ Black colleges are also included in the appropriate four-year college or university norm group according to their type. 
^Includes those institutions with unknown selectivity. 

note: The weighted counts may not always sum to identical totals due to rounding error. 



Appendix B 

The 1 990 Student 
Information Form 



PLEASE PRINT (one letter or number per box) 
FIRST 



M 

I LAST 



When were you bom? 



NAME: 
ADDRESS: 

crrv: 

















































































1 




































































Month 

(01-12 


Day 

01-31 


Y« 


»ar 
































STATE: 






ZIP: 












PHONE: 

























1990 STUDENT INFORMATION FORM 



DIRECTIONS 
Your responses will be read by an optical mark 
reader. Your careful observance of these few 
simple rules will be most appreciated. 

• Use only black lead penc il (No. 2 is ideal). 

• Make heavy black marks that fill the oval. 

• Erase cleanly any answer you wish to change. 

• Make no stray markingfS of any kind. 

EXAMPLE: 

Will marks made with ballpoint or felt-tip marker 
be properly read? Yes. . .Q No...© 



LO 
O 
tH 



O 

z 
S 

o 



PLEASE PROVIDE YOUR 
SOCIAL SECURITY NO. 



(3DCSD(E) 
ODCDCD 
® (Z)® 
(DGDQ) 
(1)®G5 
(DCS) CD 
CD (D(D 
® CDCD 

®Ci?® 



® ®® 
®® ® 
®®® 
®®® 
® ® ® 
®®® 
CDdXD 
®®® 
® ®® 



®®® 
(DCD 
®®® 
®® 
®® 
® ® 
® ® 

®® 
®® 

® ® 



HdiracMd 



copt 



® (D Dd) 
® ©(DCDOD 
CD CD 3) CD 
® ®® CDCD 
® (DGXDG) 
® (DdXDCD 
® (DCD (DCD 
® 0DOD(Z)OD 
(S)(M><S>(S>(S> 
®|(D® ®® 



1 . Your sex: 



Male. . . O Female. . . O 



2. How old will you be on December 31 
of this year? (Mark one) 



16 or younger . 


.O 


21-24 


O 


17 


O 


25-29 


O 


18 


O 


30-39 


O 


19 


O 


40-54 


o 


20 


O 


55 or older 


.o 



Did not graduate but 
passed G.E.D. test . O 

Never completed 
high school O 



3. Are you a twin? (Mark one) 
No . . . O Yes, identical . . O 

Yes, fraternal. .O 

4. In what year did you graduate from 
high school? (Mark one) 

1990 O 

1989 O 

19B8 O 

1987 or earlier. . O 

5. Are you enrolled (or enrolling) as a: 

(Mark one) Full-time student? O 

Part-time student? . . O 

6. How many miles is this college from 
your permanent home? (Mark one) 

SorlessO 11-50O 101-500 O 

6-10O 51-1000 0ver 500O 

7. What was your average grade in high 
school? 

(Mark one) AorA+O BO CO 
A~ O B- O DO 
B+O C+O 

er|c 



OMrStudMt: 

TiM Informittofi in tfiis fMin'it fHrtn^ 
aducAtkMt eontfMMd j^tly by fi(|i fi0 
CaHfontit M Lot AflfliMi. YW 
order to Mhiov* • VilM 
•xiMritrtCM. 0«<til«a W«i1if|lbli) 
fumitlMd in MMtnfb r«9i>rtt 
Identifying int^htMltolfi Kit DMA v, 
•tudiM poMiM*. Your MilHMtil 



PLEASE USE #2 PENCIL 




«ILt i^jtHilinuinflt «hKiy of ttigtHMrv 

' NMitoittieu: 

iftiii fbtl«w-«o» 



HH^b^j^^ RetMreh Inttitui* 



8. What were your scores on the SAT 
and/or ACT? 



SAT VERBAL... 

SAT MATH 

ACT Composite 



9. During high school (grades 9-12) how many 
years did you study each of the following 
subjects? (Mark one for each item) 

<w flj » toe 
.OOOOOOO 

ooooooo 

OOOOOOO 

ooooooo 



Er jlish 

Mathematics 

Foreign Language . 
Physical Science . . 



Biological Science OOOOOOO 

.OOOOOOO 

.ooooooo 

OOOOOOO 



History/Am. Govt.. 
Computer Science 
Arts and/or Music 



10. Prior to this term, have you ever taken 
courses for credit at this institution? 

OYes ONo 

11. Since leaving high school, have you ever 
taken courses at any other institution? 

(Mark all that apply for 
in each column) Credit Credit 

No O O 

Yes. at a junior or comty college . . .O O 

Yes, at a 4-yr. college or university .O O 

Yes, at some other postsecondary 
school (For ex , technical, 
vocational, business) O O 

12. Where do you plan to live during the fall 
term? (Mark one) 

With parents or relatives O 

Other private home, apt. or rm O 

College dormitory .O 

Fraternity or sorority house O 

Other campus student housing .O 

Other O 

13. Is this college your: (Mark one) 

First choice? O Less than third 

Second choice?. . .O choice? . o 

Third choice? . . . .O 
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144 



14. To how many colleges other than this one 

AlA umi annlu Inr flHmS«cSnn thl« VAAf? 



No other 1 0 3 0 5 . 




..o 


O 20 40 6or 


more.O 


15. What is the highest academic 






degree that you intend to 




obtain? 










(Mark one in each column) 


* 






o . 


. o 




o 


. o 




o 


. o 


Bachelor's degree (BA. BS, etc.) 


o 


. o 


Master's degree (MA. MS. etc.) — 


o 


. o 


Ph.D. or Ed.D 


o 


. o 


M.D . D O.. D.D.S . or D.V.M. 


o 


. o 


LL.B.. or J D (Law) 


o 


. o 


B.D. or M DIV. (Divinity) 


o 


. o 


Other 


o 


. o 



16. Is English your native language? 

O Yes O No 

17. Are you a: 

O U.S. citizen 

O Permanent resident (green card) 
O Neither 

18. Are your parents: (Mark one) 

Both alive and living with each other? — O 

Both alive, divorced or separated? O 

One or both deceased? O 



19. How would you describe 
the racial composition 
of the high school you 
last attended and the 
neighborhood where 
you grew up? 

(Mark one in each row) 
High school I last attended* 

Neighborhood where I 
grew up 




*20. How much of your first year's educational ex- 
M penses (room, board, tuition, and fees) do you 

expect to cover from each of the sources 
™ listed below? (Mark one answer 
H for each possible source) M J& P 

■"a. My Own or Family f 7 S ^ ^ ^ ^ 

— Resources ^ o 

H Parents, other relatives or friends . O O O O O O O 

■iSpouse OOOOOOO 

™ Savings from summer work OOOOOOO 

■lOther savings OOOOOOO 

"Part-time on campus job OOOOOOO 

" Part-time job off ca mpus OOOOOOO 

"Full-time job while in college OOOOOOO 

" b. Aid Which Need Not Be Repaid 

"Pell Grant OOOOOO 

Supplemental Educational 

" Opportunity Grant OOOOOO 

"State Scholarship or Grant OOOOOO 

"College Work-Study Grant OOOOOO 

College Grant/Scholarship 

" (other than above) OOOOOOO 

"Other private grant OOOOOOO 

"Other Government Aid (ROTC. 

" BIA, Gl/ military benefits, etc ). . OOOO OOO 
"c. Aid Which Must Be Repaid 

"Stafford/Guaranteed Student 

" Loan OOOOOO 

"Perkins Loan OOOOOO 

"Other College Loan OOOOOOO 

■■Other Loan OOOOOOO 

" d. Other Than Above OOOOOOO 

" 21 . Are you: (Mark all that apply) 

"White/Caucasian O 

" Black/African-American O 

"American Indian O 

" A.,an-American/Onenlal O 

" Mexican-American/Chicano O 

" Puerto Rican-American O 

"Other O 

" / 

22. Current religious preference: ^ 5 

" (Mark one in each column) ^ £ 

"Baptist (DCDdD 

"Buddhist ®(D<H) 

" Congregationa I OO® 

" Eastern Orthodox ®<D® 

"Episcopal ®<D® 

"Islamic ®(D® 

"Jewish OO® 

" LDS (Mormon) ©O® 

"Lutheran ®(D® 

"Methodist ®CD® 

" Presbyterian ®®® 

"Quaker ®®® 

" Roman Catholic ®CD® 

"Seventh Day Adventist OO® 

"Other Protestant ®®® 

"Other Religion ®CD® 

"None ®®® 

^23. Do you consider yourself a born-again 
H Christian? O Yes O No 

■ <d 

■ERJC « i^ip IP 



2^. For the activities below, indicate which 
ones you did during the past year. If you 
engaged in an activity frequently, mark 
CD ' If you engaged in an activity one or 
more times, but not frequently, mark <S) 
(occasionally). Mark <S> (Not at all) 
if you have not performed the ^ ^ 
activity during the past year. / ^ 

(Mark one for each item) ^ ^ 

Attended a religious service . CDGD® 

Was bored in class (D®® 

Participated in organized 
demonstrations (D®® 

Won a varsity letter for sports (D®® 

Failed to complete a homework 

assignment on time (D®® 

Tutored another student CD®® 

Did extra (unassigned) work/ 

reading for a class CD®® 

Studied with other students CD®® 

Was a guest in a teacher's home. . CD®® 

Smoked cigarettes CD®® 

Drank beer CD®® 

Drank wine or liquor ®®® 

Stayed up all night ®®® 

Spoke a language other than 
English at home CD®® 

Felt overwhelmed by all I had to do. CD®® 

Felt depressed (B<S)(E> 

Studied in the library ®®® 

Performed volunteer work QD® ® 

Visited an art gallery or museum. . O ® ® 

Took vitamins ®®® 

Came late to class CD®® 

Wore glasses or contact lenses. . . ® ® ® 
Played a musical instrument CD®® 

Checked out a book or journal 
from the school library O®® 

Asked a teacher for advice 
after class ®®® 

25. Rate yourself on each of the following 
traits as con\>ared with the 
average person your age. ^ ^ 
We want the most ^ / / • 

accurate estimate of Si i S 
how you see yourself. / / ^ i ^ 
(Mark one in each row) ^ ^ f J 

Academic ability OOOOO 

Artistic ability OOOOO 

Competitiveness OOOOO 

Cooperativeness OOOOO 

Drive to achieve OOOOO 

Emotional health OOOOO 

Leadership ability OOOOO 

Mathematical ability OOOOO 

Physical health OOOOO 

Popularity OOOOO 

Popularity with the 
opposite sex OOOOO 

Public speaking ability OOOOO 

Self-confidence (intellectual). OOOOO 

Self-confidence (social) OOOOO 

Understanding of others. . . . OOOOO 
Writing ability OOOOO 

142 Jt45 



26. What is your best estimate of your 
parents' total income last year? 
Consider income from all sources 
before taxes. (M?(Kone) 

O Less than $6,000 O $35,000-39.999 

O $6,000-9,999 O $40,000-49.999 

O $10,000-14,999 O $50,000-59.999 

O $15,000-19.999 O $60,000-74,999 

O $20,000-24.999 O $75,000-99.999 

O $25,000-29.999 O $100.000~149.99< 

0 $30,000-34.999 O $150,000 or more 

27. What is the highest level of formal 
education obtained by your parents? 

(Mark one in each column) p.^^er Mother 

Grammar school or less O O 

Some high school O O 

High school graduate O O 

Postsecondary school 
other than college O O 

Some college O O 

College degree O O 

Some graduate school O O 

Graduate degree O O 

28. During high school. I: 

(Mark any that apply) 

Was elected president of one or more 
student organizations O 

f^eceived a high rating in a state 
or regional music contest O 

Competed in a state or regional 

speech or debate contest O 

Had a major part in a play O 

Won an award in an art competition . . . . O 
Edited a school publication O 

Had original writing or poetry 
published O 

Won an award in a state or 
regional science contest O 

Was a member of a scholastic 
honor society O 

29. In deciding to go to college, 

how important to you was / 
each of the following ^ f 

reasons? ^ ^ 

// / 

(Mark one answer for I 
each possible reason) ^ «f ^ 

My parents wanteo me to go (S) (D® 

1 could not find a job (DCD® 

Wanted to get away from home . . (V) (g) (g) 
To be a ble to get a better job CD CD (ED 

To gam a general education and 
appreciation of ideas (^(3)(E) 

To improve my reading and 

study skills ®(5)<5) 

There was nothing better to do . . . <D (D (H) 

To make me a more cultured 

person <S)(S)® 

To be able to make more money . . (2) (5> (5) 

To learn more about things 
that interest me ®(D® 

To prepare myself for graduate 
or professional school ® ®® 



30. Mark only three responses* 
one in each column. 

(S) Your m other 's occupation. 

(D Your father's occupation 



(Z) Your probable career occupation. 

NOTE: If your father or mother ' 

is deceased, please indicate his 
or her last occupation. 

Accountant or actuary (Y)<D(ED 

Actor or entertainer (DCDCSi) 

Architect or urban planner ©CD® 

Artist ©CD® 

Business (clerical) (7 1)® 

Business executive 
(management, administrator) CD CD® 

Business owner or proprietor CD<D® 

Business salesperson or buyer CD CD® 

Clergy (minister, priest) CDCD® 

Clergy (other religious) CDCD® 

Clinical psychologist (DCD® 

College teacher CDCD® 

Computer programmer or analyst. ... (DCD® 

Conservationist or forester CDCD® 

Dentist (including orthodontist) (DCD® 

Dietitian or home economist CDCD® 

Engineer (DCD® 

Farmer v'^r rancher CDCD® 

Foreign service worker 

(including diplomat) CDCD® 

Homemaker (full-time) CDCD® 

Interior decorator 

(including designer) (DCD® 

Interpreter (translator) CDCD® 

Lab technician or hygienist (DCD® 

Law enforcement officer CDCD® 

Lawyer (attorney) or judge CD®® 

Military service (career) CDCD® 

Musician (performer, composer) CDCD® 

Nurse ©CD® 

Optometrist ©®® 

Pharmacist ©CD® 

Physician ©®® 

School counselor ©®® 

School principal or superintendent ... © ® ® 

Scientific researcher ©®® 

Social, welfare or recreation worker . . ® © ® 
Statistician ©©® 

Therapist (physical, occupational, 
speech) ©®® 

Teacher or administrator 
(elementary) ©®® 

Teacher or administrator 

(secondary) ©®® 

Veterinarian ®®® 

Writer or journalist ©®® 

Skilled trades ©®® 

Other © 

Undecided © 

Laborer (unskilled) ® ® 

Semi-skilled worker ®® 

Other occupation ® ® 

Unemployed ®® 

O 



31. Mark one in each row: 



® DitagrM Somttwhat ..-| 

® Agret Sonuiwhat . 

® Agro* Strongly 

The Federal government is not doing enough to protect I I 

the consumer from faulty goods and services ®®®® 

The Federal government is not doing enough to control environmental pollution ® ® ® O 

The Federal government should raise taxes to reduce the deficit ®®®® 

There is too much concern in the courts for the rights of criminals ®®®® 

Federal military spending should be increased ®®®® 

Abortion should be legal (D (DCD CD 

The death penalty should'be abolished ®®®® 

If two people really like each other, it's all right for them to have sex even if 

they've known each other for only a very short time ®®®0 

The activities of married women are best confined to home and family ®®®ffi 

Marijuana should be legalized ®®®® 

Busing is O.K. if it helps to achieve racial balance in the schools ®®®0 

It is important to have laws prohibiting homosexual relationships ®®®® 

The chief benefit of a college education is that it increases one's earning power ® ® ® O 

Employers should be allowed to require drug testing of employees or job applicants. . . ® ® ® ® 

The best way to control AIDS is through widespread, mandatory testing ®®®0 

Just because a man thinks that a woman has "led him on" does not entitle 

him to have sex with her ® ® ® ® 

The federal government should do more to control the sale of handguns ®®®® 

A national health care plan is needed to cover everybody's medical costs ®®®® 

Colleges would be improved if organized sports were de-emphasized ®®®® 

Nuclear disarmament is attainable ®®®® 

Scientists should publish their findings regardless of the possible consequences ® ® ®® 

Faculty promotions should be based in part on student evaluations ®®®® 

Racial discrimination is no longer a major problem in America ® ® ® ® 



32. During your last year in high school, how 
much time did you spend during a typical 
week doing the following activities? 

« o ^ 



Hour, per week: J Jfi y S ^ J 

Studying/homework ...OOOOOOOO 
Sociahztng wtth fr.ends ..OOOOOOOO 
'^Sde 'of J^l^s ..OOOOOOOO 

Exercismg/sports OOOOOOOO 

Partying OOOOOOOO 

Working (for pay) OOOOOOOO 

Volunteer work V-J ooooooo 

Student clubs/groups ..OOOOOOOO 
Watching TV OOOOOOOO 



33. Which of the follovwing are 
important to you in your 
long-term choice of 
career occupation? 

(Mark one m each row) 



//// 

Job openings generally available. .(DGD(D(5) 
Rapid career advancement possible.CD (D (D (ED 
High anticipated earnings (D® (D® 

Well-respected or prestigious 
occupation CD®®® 

Great deal of independence ® ® ® ® 

Chance for steady progress ® ® ® ® 

Can make an important 
contribution to society CD®®® 

Can avoid pressure CD®®® 

Can work with ideas ®®®® 

Can be helpful to others ®®®® 

Able to work with people CD ® ® ® 

Intrinsic interest in the field ®® ®® 

The work would be challenging . . ® ® ® ® 



34. Below are some reasons that might 
have influenced your decision to 
attend this particular college. How / / e 
important was each reason in your o ^ / 
decision to come here? (Mark one ^ f ^ 
answer for each possible reason) >^ / 

i *f ^ 

My relatives wanted me to come here. ® ® ® 
My teacher advised me ® ®® 

This college has a very good 
academic reputation ®®® 

This college has a good reputation 

for Its social activities ®®® 

I was offered financial s jsistance ® ® ® 

This college offers special 

educational programs ®®® 

This college has low tuition ®®® 

My guidance counselor advised me. . . ® ® ® 

I wanted to live near home ®®® 

A friend suggested attending ® ® ® 

A college rep. recruited me ® ® ® 

The athletic department recruited me. . ® ® ® 

This college's graduates gam admission 

to top graduate/professional schools. ® ® ® 
This college s graduates get good jobs . . ® ® ® 

I was attracted by the religious affilia- 
tion/orientation of the college ® ® ® 

I wanted to go to a school about 
the size of this college ®®® 

35. How would you characterize your 
political views? (Mark one) 

Far left O 

Liberal O 

Middle of'the-road .O 

Conservative O 

Far right O 
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36. Below it a list of different undergraduate major 
fields grouped into general categories. Mark only 
one oval to indicate your probable field of study. 



ARTS AND HUMANITIES 

Art, fine and applied O 

English (language and 



literature). 

History 

Journalism . 



O 
O 
O 



Language and Literature 
(except English) O 

Music O 

Philosophy O 

Speech O 

Theater or Drama O 

Theology or Religion O 

Other Arts and Humanities. O 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE 
Biology (general) O 

Biochemistry or 

Biophysics O 

Botany O 

Marine (Life) Science O 

Microbiology or 

Bacteriology O 

Zoology O 

Other Biological Science . . . O 
BUSINESS 

Accounting O 

Business Admin (general). O 

Finance O 

Marketing O 

Management O 

Secretarial Studies O 

Other Business O 

EDUCATION 

Business Education O 

Elementary Education O 

Music or Art Education O 

Physical Education or 

Recreation O 

Secondary Education O 

Special Education O 

Other Education O 

ENGINEIfRING 

Aeronautical or 

Astronautical Eny O 

Civil Engineering O 

Chemical Engineering O 

Electrical or Electronic 

Engineering O 

Industrial Engineering — O 
Mechanical Engineering... O 
Other Engineering O 



PHYSICAL SCIENCE 

Astronomy O 

Atmospheric Science 

(incl. Meteorology) O 

Chemistry O 

Earth Science O 

Marine Science (incl. 

Oceanography) O 

Mathematics O 

Physics O 

Statistics O 

Other Physical Science . . . . O 
PROFESSIONAL 

Architecture or Urban 
Planning O 

Home Economics O 

Health Technology (medi- 
cal, dental, laboratory) O 

Library or Archival Science. . O 

Nursing O 

Pharmacy O 

Predental, Premedicine, 
Preveterinary O 

Therapy (occupational, 
physical, speech) O 

Other Professional O 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Anthropology O 

Economics O 

Ethnic Studies O 

Geography O 

Political Science (gov't., 
international relations) . . . O 

Psychology O 

Social Work O 

Sociology O 

Women's Studies O 

Other Social Science O 

TECHNICAL 

Building Trades O 

Data Processing or 
Computer Programming . . O 

Drafting or Design O 

Electronics O 

Mechanics O 

Other Technical O 

OTHER FIELDS 

Agriculture O 

Communications 
(radio. TV. etc.) O 

Computer Science O 

Forestry O 

Law Enforcement O 

Military Science O 

Other Field O 

Undecided O 



CC/ Prepared by the Higher Education Research Institute* University 
of California, Los Angeles, California 90024. 



37* Please indicate the importance to you 
personally of each of the following: 

(Mark one for each item) 
Becoming accomplished in one of the 



(5) Not Importanu 



® Somewhat Important. 

QD Very Important 

d) Eiiantial , 



performing arts (acting, dancing, etc.) CD®®® 

Becoming an authority in my field CD CD CD® 

Obtaining recognition from my colleagues for contributions 
to my special field CDOCD® 

Influencing the political structure CDGDCD® 

influencing social values CDGD(D® 

Raising a family CDCS)CD® 

Having administrative responsibility for the work of others CD CS> CD ® 

Being very well off financially CDOCD® 

Helping others who are in difficulty CDCS)®® 

Making a theoretical contribution to science CDCDCD® 

Writing original works (poems, novels, short stones, etc ) CD (5) CD® 

Creating artistic work (painting, sculpture, decorating, etc ) CDCy)CD® 

Becoming successful in a business of my own CD®CD® 

Becoming involved in programs to clean up the environment (D® ® ® 

Developing a meaningful philosophy of life ®®®® 

Participating in a community action program CD®<3)® 

Helping to promote racial understanding CD® CD '3 

Keeping up to date with political affairs CD®®® 

® No Chance - 



® Very Little Chance. 
Some Chance . 



38. What is your best guess as to 
the chances that you will: 

(Mark one for each item) (J) very Good Chance . 

Change major field? ®®®® 

Change career choice? ®®®® 

Fail one or more courses? ®®®® 

Graduate with honors? (D(D(D<S> 

Be elected to a student office? ®®®® 

Get a job to help pay for college expenses? ®®®® 

Work full time while attending college? ® ®® ® 

Join a social fraternity, sorority, or club? ®®®® 

Play varsity/intercollegiate athletics? ®®®® 

Be elected to an academic honor society? ®®®® 

Make at least a "B" average? ®®®® 

Need extra time to complete your degree requirements? ®®®® 

Get tutoring help in specific courses? ®®®® 

Have to work at an outside job during college? ®®®® 

Seek vocational counseling? ®®®® 

Seek individual counseling on personal problems? ®®®® 

Get a bachelor's degree (B A.. B S , etc )? ® ® ® ® 

Participate m student protests or demonstrations? ®®®® 

Dropout of this college temporarily (exclude transferring)? ® ® ® ® 

Drop out permanently (exclude transferring)? ...®®®® 

Transfer to ar.other college before graduating? ®®®® 

Be satisfied with your college? ®®®® 

Find a job after college m the field for which you were trained? ® ® ® ® 

Get rriarried while in college? (skip if married) ®®®® 

Participate in volunteer or community service work ® ® ® ® 

39. The Higher Education Research Institute at UCLA actively encourages thecollegas 
that participate in this survey to conduct local studies of their students. If these . 
studies involve collecting follow-up data, it is necessary for the institution to know 
the students' ID numbers so that foiloW'Up data can be linked with the data from 
this sun/ey. If your college asks for a tape copy of the data and signs an agreement 
to use it only for research purpoaes. do we have your 

permission to include your ID number in such a tape? Yes O No O 

The remaining ovals are provided for items specifically designed by your college rather 
than the Higher Education Research Institute. If your college has chosen to use the 
ovals, please observe carefully the supplemental directions given to you. 

40. ® ® ® ® ® 44. ® ® © ® ® 48. ® ® © ® ® 

41. ®®©®® 45.®®©®® 49.®®©®® 

42. ®®©®® 46. ®®©®® 

43. ®®©®® 47. ® ®©®® THANK YOUl 
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Appendix C 
Institutional Participation, 1966-1990 




Institutions Participating in the CIRP Freshman Survey Program, 1966-1990a 
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Biol a University 11 

Birmingham-Southern College 22 

Bishop Col lege 35 

Black Hawk Col lege 29 

Black Hills State College 07 
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Calif State U-Stanislaus 08 

California Lutheran University 21 

California University of Pennsylvania 08 

Calvi n Col lege 22 

Campbel Isvi I le Col lege 21 

Canisius Col lege 17 

Capital University 22 
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^ Castleton State College 07 
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o Catholic University of America 05 
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Central Methodist College 21 
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Central Virginia Community College 27 

Central Washington University 08 
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O lark University 14 
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Clarke Col lege 17 

Clarkson University 13 

Clemson University 01 

Cleveland Institute of Art 12 

Cleveland State University 08 

Cochi se Col lege 27 

Coe Col lege 13 

Cogswel I Co I lege 1 1 

Coker Col lege 11 

Colby Col lege 14 

Colby-Sawyer College 11 

Colgate University 14 

College of the Atlantic 11 

College of the Canyons 27 

College of the Desert 27 

College of the Holy Cross 18 

College of the Mainland 27 

College of the Sequoias 29 

College of Aeronautics 32 

^ College of Art and Design 11 

College of Boca Raton 12 

College of Charleston 09 

College of Ganado 31 

Col lege of Idaho 22 

College of Mount Saint Vincent 18 

College of Mt St Joseph on the Ohio 16 

College of New Rochelle 18 

College of Notre Dame 17 

College of Notre Dame of Maryland 18 

College of Our Lady of the Elms 16 

College of Saint Benedict 17 

College of Saint Catherine 17 

College of Saint Elizabeth 12 

College of Saint Francis 17 

College of Saint Mary 16 

College of Saint Rose 17 

College of Saint Scholastica 17 

College of Saint Teresa 17 

College of Saint Thomas 18 

College of Santa Fe 16 

College of Staten Island 29 

College of William and Mary 09 

College of Wooster 23 

College Misericordia 16 

Colorado Co I lege 14 

Colorado Mountain College-East Campus 25 

Colorado State University 02 

Colorado Women's College 11 

Columbi a Col lege 21 

Columbia University 06 

er|c 157 
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I nsti tut i on 
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Community College of Rhode Island 29 

Compton Community College 36 

Concord Col lege 07 

Concordia College (MN) 23 

Concordia Colloge (NY) 11 

Concordia College (OR) 20 

Concordia College (Wl) 31 

Concordia College 30 

Concordia Lutheran College 20 

Concordia Teachers 6bllege 23 

Connecticut College 1U 

Converse College 12 

Cooper Union 1*4 

Coppin State College 3U 

Cornel I Col lege 23 

Cornell Univ-School of Human Ecology 06 

Cornell University 06 

Corning Community College 28 

p Cottey Col lege 31 

}:2 Covenant College 22 

Cowley County Community College 26 

Crafton Hills Col lege 27 

Creighton University 04 

Cul I man Col lege 30 

Curry Col lege 12 

CUNY-Bernard M Baruch College 10 

CUNY-Borough of Manhattan Cmty College 29 

CUNY-Brooklyn College 09 

CUNY-City Col lege 09 

CUNY-Eugenia Maria de Hostos Cmty Coll 28 

CUNY-Herbert H Lehman College 10 

CUNY-Hunter College 08 
CUNY-John Jay College of Criminal Justic 07 

CUNY-NY City Technical College 29 

CUNY-Queens College 09 

CUNY-Queensborough CC 29 

CUNY-York Col lege 07 

D'Youvi Me Col lege 16 

Dakota State College 07 

Dakota Wesleyan University 20 

Dullas Baptist University 21 

Daniel Payne Col lege 35 

Daniel Webster College 11 

Danville Community College 27 

Dartmouth Col lege 14 

David Lipscomb College 21 

Davi dson Co I lege 23 

Davis and Eikins College 21 

O ef iance Col lege 11 

ERIC 
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Elon Col lege 21 

Embry-Riddle Aeronautical University 11 

Emerson Col lege 12 

Emory and Henry College 22 

Emory University 05 

Emporia State University (KS) 21 

Emporia State University (KS) 07 

Erskine Col i«ge 21 

Essex County College 29 

Eureka Col lege 21 

Evergreen State College 0' 

Fairfield University 18 

Fairhaven Col lege 30 
Fairleigh Dickinson U-Rutherford Campus 13 

Fair lei gh Dickinson U-Teaneck Campus 13 

Fairmont State College 07 

Feather River College 26 

Fel ician Co I lege io 

Ferris State University 07 

Ferrum Co I I ege 21 

Find I ay Col lege 20 

Fisk University 35 

Fitchburg State College 08 

Florida A&M University 3|J 

Florida Atlantic University 07 

Florida Col lege 31 

Florida Institute of Technology 13 

Florida Keys Community College 26 

Florida Memorial College 35 

Florida State University 02 

Fordham University 05 

Fort Hays State University 08 

Fort Lewis Col lege 07 

Fort Scott Community College 25 

Fort Valley State College 3U 

Framingham State College 09 

Franklin and Marshall College 14 

rank I in Col lege 12 

Franklin Pierce College ]] 

Frank I in University ii 

Freed-Hardeman College 20 

Fresno City Col lege 29 

Fresno Pacific College fl 

Friends University 20 

Frostburg State University 07 

Furman University 23 

'^.allaudet University 11 
iannon University 
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Insti tut ion 



Garden City Community College 

Gardner Webb College 

Garland Junior College 

Geneva Col lege 

George Mason University 

George Peabody College for Teachers 

George Washington University 

George Willi ams Co I lege 

Georgetown University 

Georgia Institute of Technology 

Georgia Southwestern College 

Georgian Court College 

Gettysburg College 

Glassboro State College 

Goddard Co I lege 

Gonzaga University 

Curaon Co I loge 

Goshen Col lege 

Goucher Col lege 

Grace Theological Seminary 

Grace I and Col lege 

Grambling State University 

Grand Canyon College 

Grand Rapids Baptist College 

Grand Valley State College 

Grandview Col lege 

Grayson County College 

Green River Community College 

Greenfield Community College 

Greensboro Co I lege 

Gr i nnel I Col lege 

Grove Ci ty Col lege 

Gui I ford Col lege 

Gulf Coast Community College 

Gustavus Adolphus College 

Gwynedd-Mercy College 

GMI Engineering & Management Institute 

Hami I ton Col lege 
Ham I ine University 
Hampden-Sydney College 
Hampshi re Co I lege 
Hampton Uni versi ty 
Hanniba I -Lagrange College 
Harcum Junior College 
Harding Uni versi ty 
Harr iman Col lege 
Harris-Stowe State College 
Harrisburg Area Community College 
Harvard University 
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ERIC 



Harvey Mudd College I** 

Haverford Col lege 1** 

Hawthorne Col lege 31 

Heidelberg College 21 

Hendr ix Col lege 22 

Henry Ford Community College 29 

Herkimer County Community College 28 

Hesston Col lege 31 

High Point Col lege 22 

Highland Community College 27 

Hillsborough Community College 28 

Hi I Isdale Co) lege 12 

Hiram Col lege 1f 

Hobart and William Smith Colleges 14 

Hocking Technical College 29 

Hofstra University 0** 

Hoi I ins Col lege 13 

Holy cross Junior College 30 

Holy Names Col lege 1"^ 

Holy Redeemer College 19 

Hood Col lege 13 

Hope Col lege 3 

Houghton Col lege 23 

Houston Baptist University 21 

Howard Community College 26 

Howard University 35 

Humphreys College 30 

Huntington Col lege ^1 

Huron Col lege 20 

Huston-Ti I lotson Col lege 35 

Idaho State University 07 

Illinois Benedictine College 17 

Illinois Central College 29 

Illinois Institute of Technology 13 

Immaculata College (PA) 1^ 

Immaculata College (IL) 12 

immaculate Heart College 1^ 

Indian Hi I Is Cmty Col lege-Centervi I le 26 

Indian River Community College 28 

Indiana Institute of Technology 12 

Indiana U-Purdue U- I ndi anapo I i s 01 

Indiana University 01 

Indiana University of Pennsylvania 09 

Indiana Wesleyan University 21 
International Junior College of Business 32 

Inver Hills Community College 28 

lona Col lege 1 J 

' awa State University 02 

¥/^"iwa Wnc;le\/an Colleae 21 
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Inst I tut ion 



Cel I 



Itasca Community College 27 

Ithaca Col lege 13 

Jackson State University 3U 

Jacksonville State University 0^ 

James Madison University 08 

Jamestown Business College 32 

Jamestown Community College 28 

Jefferson Community College 27 

Jefferson Technical College 21 

Jersey City State College 07 

John A Gupton College 30 

John Brown University 11 

John Carroll University 18 

John Tyler Community College 26 

Johns Hopkins University 06 

Johnson C Smith University 35 

Johnston Col lege 23 

Judson Co I lege 1 1 

Juniata Col lege 13 

Kalamazoo Col lege 13 

Kalamazoo Valley Community College 27 

Kansas City Art Institute 11 

Kansas Wesleyan University 21 

Kean College of New Jersey 08 

Keene State Col lege 07 

Kenai Peninsula Community College 25 

Kendall College of Art and Design 11 

Kent State Univ-Stark 27 

Kent State University 01 

Kent State Un I vers I ty-Ashtabu I a i^l 

Kent State University-East Liverpool 26 

Kent State Uni vers I ty-Geauga 26 

Kent State Un I vers I ty-Sa I em 25 

Kent State Un i vers i ty-Trumbu I I 28 

Kent State Uni vers i ty-Tuscawaras 26 

Kentucky State University 07 

Kentucky Wesleyan College 20 

Kenyon Col lege 1** 

Keuka Co I lege 1? 

Keystone Junior College 32 

K i ng Col lege 23 

King's Col lege (PA) 12 

King's Col lege (NY) 12 

Kirk I and Col lege 14 

Kirtland Community College 25 

Kishwaukee College ^7 

Ki ttrel I Col lege 37 

Knox Col lege 13 
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Insti tution 



Strat 
Cel I 



Knoxvi lie Coi lege 35 

Kutztown University of Pennsylvania 09 

La Roche Col lege 16 

La Salle University 18 

Labours* Col lege 31 

Lafayette Col lege 14 

Lake City Community Col lego 27 

Lake Erie Col lege 12 

Lake Forest College 23 

Lake Superior State College 08 

Lake-Sumter Community College 26 

Lakeland Col lege 21 

Lakeland Community College 28 

Lakeshore Tech 26 

Lamar University 07 

Lambuth Col lege 21 

Lander Col lege 07 

Langston University 34 

Laredo Junior Col lege 28 

Lawrence University 13 

Lawson State Community College 34 

Le Moyne Co I lege 18 

Le Moyne-Owen Col lege 3b 

Lea Col lege 14 

Lebanon Valley College 23 

Lee Col lege (KY) 31 

Lee Col lege (TN) 20 

Lehi gh Unl vers i ty 06 

Lenoir-Rhyne College 21 

Les ley Co I lege 12 

Lewis & Clark Community College 26 

Lewis and Clark College 13 

Lewis University 12 

Limestone Col lege 1 1 

Lincoln Col lege 31 

Lincoln Memorial University 11 

Lincoln Technical Community College 27 

Lincoln Uni vers! ty 3b 

Lindenwood College 21 

Linf ield Col lege 22 

Livingstone College 3b 

Lock Haven University of Pennsylvania 07 

Lone Mountain College 17 

Long Island U-C W Post Center 12 

Long Island Uni vursi ty-Southampton 12 

Longwood Col lege 07 

Lorain County Community College 28 

Loretto Heights College 11 

^ .OS Angeles City College 29 
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Los Angeles Harbor College 29 

Los Angeles Pierce College 29 

Los Angeles Southwest College 27 

Los Angeles Trade Technical College 29 

Los Angeles Valley College 29 

Loui siana Col lege 20 

Louisiana State U-Alexandr i a 27 

Louisiana State U-Eunice 25 

Louisiana State U-Shreveport 07 
Louisiana State University and A and M C 01 

Louisiana Tech University 07 

Loyola Col lege 18 

Loyola Marymount University 04 

Loyola University (CA) 17 

Loyola University (LA) 04 

Loyola University of Chicago 04 

Luther col lege 23 

Lycomi ng Col lege 22 

[-r* Lynchburg College *i2 

Co Lyndon State College 07 

Mac Murray College 23 

Macalester Col lege 14 

MacCormac Junior Col lege 31 

Madison Area Technical College 29 

Madonna Col lege 16 

Maharishi International University II 

Maine Maritime Academy 07 
Mallinckrodt College of the North Shore 30 

Manatee Community College 29 

Manchester Col lege 21 

Manhattan Col lege 16 

Manhattanvi Me Col lege 13 

Mankato State University 07 

Manor Junior College 30 

Mansfield University of Pennsylvania 08 

Maria Regina College 31 

Marian College of Fond du Lac 18 

Mar ietta Col lege 12 

Mar i st Col lege 12 

Marjorie Webster Junior College 32 

Mar Iboro Col lege 13 

Marquette University 04 

Mars Hi I I Col lege 20 

Marshal I University 07 

Mary Ba Idwi n Col lege 22 

Mary Holmes College 35 

Mary Manse Col lege 17 

Mary Washington College 09 

Marygrove College 16 
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Gel I 



Maryknoll Smeinary ]8 

Maryland Institute College of Art 1] 

Marymount College (KS) 16 

Marymount College (NY) i7 

Marymount Col lege 32 

Marymount Manhattan College 13 

Marymount University 19 

Maryvi Me Col lege 21 

Marywood College 1' 

Massachusetts Bay Commun i ♦^^y College 29 

Massachusetts College of Art 08 

Master's Col \e}e 20 

Mattatuck Community College ^7 

Mayville State University 07 

McKendree Col lege 20 

Mcpherson Col lege 20 

Medai lie Col lege 11 

Medgar Evers College 10 

Memphis State University 07 

Menio Col lege 11 

Mercer County Community College 29 

Mercer University 22 

Mercy Col lege 12 

Mercy College of Detroit 16 

Mercyhurst Col lege 16 

Meredi th Col lege 22 

Merr imack Col lege 17 

Mesa Col lege 07 

Mess i ah Col lege 21 

Miami University 03 

Michigan State University 02 

Mid-American Nazarene College 20 

Middlebury Col lege 1^ 

Middlesex Community College 28 

Middlesex County College 29 

Midway Col lege 31 

Midwestern State University 08 
Millersville University of Pennsylvania 09 

Mi I I i gan Col lege 11 

Mi I Is Col lege 13 

Mi I I saps Col lege 22 

Mi ; ton Col lege 11 

Milwaukee School of Engineering 13 

Minneapolis College of Art & Design 11 

Mira Costa Col lege 27 

Mississippi Col lege 22 

Mississippi State University 02 

Mississippi University for Women 08 

Missouri Baptist Col lege 15 

Missouri Val ley Col lege 21 



#1 

Years 90 89 88 87 86 85 84 83 82 81 80 79 78 77 76 75 74 73 72 71 70 69 68 67 66 
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Modesto Junior College 29 

Mohawk Valley Community College 29 

Mo! loy Col lege 17 

Monmouth College (IL) 21 

Monmouth College (NJ) 11 

Monroe County Community College 27 

Montana College of Mineral Sci & Tech 07 

Montana State University 01 

Montay Col lege 30 

Montclair State College 08 

Montgomery County Community College 29 

Mont ice Mo Col lege 1 1 

Moore College of Art 12 

Moorhead State University 08 

Moorpark Co I lege 28 

Moravian Co I lege 23 

Morehead State University 07 

Morehouse College 35 

Morgan State University 34 

o> Morningside College 22 

^ Morris Brown College 35 

Morristown College 37 

Mount Holyoke College l'^ 

Mount Mary College 16 

Mount Mercy Col lege 16 

Mount 01 i ve Col lege 20 

Mount Saint Clare College 19 

Mount Saint Mary College 11 

Mount Saint Mary's College 17 
Mount Saint Mary's Col lege-Chalon Campus 17 
Mount Saint Marys Co I lege-Doheny Campus 30 

Mount Saint Scholastica College 16 

Mount San Antonio College 29 

Mount Union College 22 

Mount Vernon College 12 

Mount Vernon Na?:arene College 20 

Muhlenberg College 23 

Mundelein Col lege 12 

Muscatine Community College 26 

Muskingum College 22 

Napa Co I lege 27 

Nassau Community College 29 

Nasson Col lege 12 

National College of Education 11 

Nazareth College of Kalamazoo 11 

Nazareth College of Rochester 12 

Nebraska Wesleyan University 12 

Neumann Co I I ege 13 

^ New England College ^r.j 11 

ERLC ^ ' ^ 
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Oakton Community College 26 

Oakwood Col lege 33 

Ober H n Col lege 14 

Occidental College 1U 

Ohio Dominican College 16 

Ohio Northern University 22 

Ohio State University 01 

Ohio State University-Lima 07 

Ohio State University-Mansfield 27 

Ohio State University-Marion 07 

Ohio State University-Newark 27 

Ohio University 02 

Ohio Uni versi ty-Chi I I icothe 25 

Ohio bni versi ty-Zanesvi I le 26 

Ohio Wesleyan University 22 

Oklahoma Baptist University 21 

Oklahoma Christian College 11 

Oklahoma City University 23 

^ Oklahoma State University 01 

OS Old Dominion University 08 

^ 01 i vet Col lege 12 

Olivet Nazarene College 21 

Oral Roberts University 12 

Orange Coast College 29 

Oregon State University 01 

Otis Art Institute of The 11 

Ottawa University 21 

Otterbein Col lege 22 

Our Lady of The Lake University 16 

Pace Uni versi ty 12 

Pace University-White Plains 17 

Pacific Union College 21 

Pacific University 12 

Packer Collegiate Institute 30 

Paducah Junior College 16 

Pa i ne Col lege 3b 

Palmer Junior College 31 

Park Col lege 20 

Parkland Col lege 29 

Parsons Col lege 22 

Passaic County Community College 27 

Patrick Henry Community College 25 

Penn State U-Allentown Campus 25 

. Penn State U-Altoona Campus 28 

Penn State U-Beaver Campus 27 

Penn State U-Behrend College 08 

Penn State U-Berks Campus 27 

Penn State U-Capital Campus 06 

Q ^enn State U-Delaware County Carnpus 21 
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Penn State U-Dubois Campus 2^ 

Penn State U-Fayette Campus 25 

Penn State U-Hazleton Campus 28 

Penn State U-McKeesport Campus 07 

Penn State U-Mont Alto Campus 27 

Penn State U-New Kensington Campus 23 

Penn State U-Ogontz Campus 28 

Penn State U-Schuylkill Campus 23 

Penn State U-Shenango Valley Campus 23 

Penn State U-Wi Ikes-Barre Campus 27 
Penn State U-Wor thi ngton Scranton Campus 27 

Penn State U-York Campus 27 

Pennsylvania State University 02 

Pennsylvania Valley Community College 28 

Pepperdine University 12 

Peru State Col lege 07 

Pfeiffer Col lege 20 
Philadelphia Col of Pharmacy and Science 13 
Philadelphia Col of Textiles and Science 13 

^ Philadelphia College of Bible 11 

4^* Philander Smith College 35 

Phi I I ips University 22 

Pikevi Me Col lege 20 

P ine Manor Co I lege 1 1 

Pitt Community College 27 

Pittsburg State University 07 

Pi tzer Col lege 13 

Point Loma Nazarene College 20 

Point Park Co I lege 1 1 

Polytechnic University 1*4 

Pomona Col lege 14 

Prairie State College 29 

Prairie View A8eM College 34 

Pratt Institute 04 

Presbyterian College ?2 

Prescott Col lege 13 

Princeton University 06 

Providence Col lege 18 

Purdue University 02 

Queens Col lege 21 

Quincy Col lege 17 

Quinnipiac Col lege 11 

Quinsigamond Community College 28 

Radc I iffe Col Sege 06 

Radford University 07 

Rainy River Community College 23 

Ramapo College of New Jersey 08 

Q "^andolFjh-Macon College 23 
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Randolph-Macon Woman's College 23 

Ranger Junior College 26 

Rappahannock Community College 26 

Raritan Valley Community College 28 

Reed Col lege ]^ 
Regis Col lege (CO) 

Regi s Col lege (MA) ]3 

Rei nhardt Col lege 32 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 06 

Rhode Island Col lege 08 

Rhode Island School of Design 13 

Rhodes Col lege 23 

Rice Uni versi ty 06 

Richard Bland College 26 

Ricks Col lege 33 

Rider Col lege 12 

Ring ling School of Art and Design 11 

Rio Grande College/Community College 11 

Ripon Col lege 13 

^ Roanoke Col lege ^2 

ui Roanoke-Chowan Technical College 2o 

Robert Morris College (PA) 11 

Robert Morris College (OH) 15 

Roberts Wesleyan College ^?2 

Rochester Institute of Technology 12 

Rockford Col lege 13 

Rockhurst Co I lege 1o 

Roger Willi ams Col lege 11 

Rol I i ns Col lege 13 

Rosary Col lege 1^ 

Rosemont Col lege 1/^ 

Russel I Sage Col lege 1- 
Rutgers Camden Col lego of Arts & Science 08 

Rutgers University-New Brunswick 03 

Rutgers University-Newark 03 

Sacramento City Col i eye 29 

Sacred Heart University 16 

Saginaw Valley State College 08 

Saint Alphonsus College 19 

Saint Andrews Presbyterian College 22 

Saint Anselm Col lege 1^ 

Saint Augustine*s College 35 

Saint Benedict College 1o 

Saint Boriaventure University 17 

Saint Catharine College 30 

Saint t.dward's University 16 

Saint Francis College 1^ 

Saint John Col luge ]l 

Q ^H\nt John Fishtr College 'o 
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U of California-Santa Barbara 03 

U of California-Santa Cruz 03 

U of Central Florida 08 

U of Charleston 11 

U of Cincinnati 02 

U of Colorado-*Boulder 03 

U of Colorado-Denver 01 

U of Connecticut 02 

U of Connecticut-Hartford 02 

U of Connecticut-Southeast 25 

U of Connecticut-Stamford 25 

U of Connecticut-Torr ington 25 

U of Connect icut-Waterbury 27 

U of Dal las IB 

U of Dayton 17 

U of Delaware 02 

U of Denver 0** 

U of Detroit OU 

U of Evansvi I le 22 

U of Georgia 02 

^ U of HartforJ 12 

U of Hawai i -Manoa 01 

U of Houston-Uni v. Park 01 

U of Idaho 01 

U of Illinois-Chicago Circle 08 

U of I 1 1 inois-Urbana-Champaign 03 

U of Indi anapol i s 21 

U of Iowa 02 

U of Kansas 02 

U of Kentucky 01 

U of La Verne 21 

U of Louisvi lie 01 

U of Maine-Augusta 27 

U of Maine-Bangor 26 

U of Maine-Farmington 07 

U of Maine-Fort Kent 07 

U of Maine-Machi as 07 

U of Maine-Orono 02 

U of Maine-Portland 08 

U of Maine-Presque Isle 07 

U of Mary Hardin Baylor 22 

U of Maryland Eastern Shore 3U 

U of Maryland-Baltimore County 08 

U of Maryland-College Park 02 

U of Massachusetts-Amherst 03 

U of Massachusetts-Boston 02 

U of Miami OU 

U of Michigan-Ann Arbor 03 

U of Michigan-Dearborn 08 

* . U of Michigan-Flint 08 
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U of South Dakota (SD) 02 

U of South Florida 07 

U of South Florida-New College 09 

U of Southern California 05 

U of Southern Colorado 07 
U of Tampa 

U of Tennessee-Chattanooga 08 

U of TennBSsee-Knoxvi I le 01 

U of Texas— Austin 02 

U of Texas-Arlington 07 

U of Toledo 01 

U of Tulsa 04 

U of Vermont 02 

U of Virginia 03 

U of Washington 03 

U of Wisconsin-Green Bay 08 

U of Wisconsin-La Crosse 08 

U of Wisconsin-Madison 03 

^ U of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 02 

j;^ U of Wi scons i n-Parkside 08 

U of Wisconsin-River Falls 07 

U of Wisconsin-Superior 07 

U of Wisconsin-Whitewater 08 

U of wyomi ng 01 

Union Col lege (KY) 20 

Union Col lege (NE) 20 

Union Col lege 1^ 

United States Air Force Academy 09 

United States Coast Guard Academy 09 

United States Military Academy 09 

United States Naval Academy 09 

Uni ty Col lege 1] 

University College of Pace University 11 

Upsala Col lege 22 

Urbana University 21 

Ursinus Col lege 13 

Utah State University 01 

Utica College of Syracuse University 12 

Utica Junior College 34 

US Merchant Marine Academy 09 

Valley Forge Military Junior College 31 

Valparaiso University 23 

Vanderbilt University 06 

Vassar Col lege 1f| 

Vermont Technical College 27 

Victoria Col lege 27 

Vi I la Jul i-^ Col lege 31 

^i I la Maria Col lege 16 

,"'illa Mar«a College of Buffalo 31 
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Virginia Military Institute 08 
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Warner Pacific College 20 
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Western Baptist College 24 

Western Carolina University 07 

Western Connecticut state University 08 

Western Illinois University 08 
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western New England College 11 

Western New Mexico University 07 

Western Oregon State College 07 

Western Washington University 09 

Western Wyoming Col lege 27 

Westfield State College 08 

Westmar Co I lege 21 

Westminster College (MO) 22 

Westminster College (PA) 22 

Westminster College 21 

Westmont Col lege 13 

Wharton Community Junior College 28 

Wheaton Col lege ( IL) 13 

Wheaton Col lege (MA) 13 

Wheeling Jesuit College 16 
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Whi ttier Col lege 13 

^ Whi tworth Col lege 12 

^ Widener University 13 

•'^ Wilberforce University 35 
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Willamette University 13 

Wi (Nam Carey Col lege 20 

Wi 1 1 i am Jewel I Col lege 22 

William Paterson College 07 
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Williamsport Area Community College 29 

Willnar Community College 21 

Wi Imington Col lege 21 
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Wingate Co I lege 11 

Winona State University 0/ 

Winston-Salem State University 3U 

WInthrop Col lege 0/ 

Wittenberg University 22 

Wofford Co I lege 21 

Wood Junior Col lege 31 

Woodbury University 11 

Worcester Junior College 30 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute 14 

Worthington Community College 25 

Wytheville Community College 26 

Xavier University (LA) 35 

Xavior University (OH) 18 
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Appendix D 



Qualifications in Assessing Trends 

In any multi-year survey research project such as the CIRP, change to the survey 
instrument is inevitable. A question's text may be changed to more accurately elicit the information 
desired, or to elicit slightly different information. Different formats or arrangements of the 
questions may be tried out. The commonly-accepted meanings of the words in a question may 
change over time. In a few cases, question texts, formats, or order have even been changed 
inadvertently. 

While such changes have, on the whole, been of benefit to the CIRP, they can raise 
problems in consistency when viewed over the 25-year span of this report. Accordingly, each of 
the 40(>-odd items have been evaluated for each year in which it occurs to detennine whether year- 
to-year changes reflect actual changes in the population or are artifacts of the way in which the 
question v.^as asked. 

In many cases where we judged the results to be severely contaminated by such artifacts, 
the special symbol "[*]" was placed in the report, indicating that data was collected for that item, 
but was judged to be incomparable to results from other years. 

In other cases, however, the effect may not have been severe, or may have been confined to 
one or two responses in an item. This appendix identifies these cases. Please note that in 
discussing these possible anomalies, the possibility still exists that they were actually due in whole 
or in part to an actual change. 

Career 

The career variable was changed substantially in the period 1973-1975. The 48 -response 
option set was replaced by a 62-response set, some of which were not directly comparable with 
the original. The original response sr i ,as restored in 1976. The effect is most pronounced for 
aggregated careers in education. 

MAJOR 

Until 1971, students were asked to mark their first, second, and last choices for major. 
Starting in 1972, students were directed to mark the major they were most likely to choose. Since 
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students prior to 1972 were not likely to select "undecided" as first, second, or last choice, the 
"undecided" response option showed a substantial increase between 1971 and 1972. 

Nine response categories, including specific business and education categories, were added 
in 1973. "Pre-med, dental, veterinary" was removed from the response set in 1973 and restored in 
1977. Additional response categories were added in 1978, 1980, and 1982. 

RELIGION 

Changes were made in the response set in a number of years, primarily switching from a 
"short" list (five responses) to a "long" list (17-18 responses). When the short list was used, 
"Protestant" and "other" represented two of the five options (the others being Roman Catholic, 
Jewish and none). When the long list was used, "Protestant" represented the sum of all Christian 
religions other than Roman Catholic, while "other" represented the sum of Buddhist, Moslem (or 
Islamic) and Other Religion. 

It appears that many non-Catholic Christians don't identify their religion as "Protestant." 
In the years when a short list was used, the percentage of "Protestants" dropped substantially, 
matched by an increase in the percentage of "other religion." The short list was used in 1972, 
1979-83 and 19.^5. 

In 1984, two long-list "Protestant" religions (Episcopal and Presbyterian) were 
inadvertently left off the list. They were restored in 1985. A 1984 rise in the "other Protestant" 
response, followed by a drop in 1985, can most probably be attributed to this change in the list. 
The "Unitarian-Universalist" religion was dropped as of 1985. 

HIGH SCHOOL Grades 

The format of the response options was changed in 1973 and again in 1987. In both 
instances, the original format was restored the following year. The grades most affected by this 
format change were B- and C+. 

ESTIMATED PARENTAL INCOME 

Due to inflation, it became necessary to change the response set for this item several times. 
Each change resulted in some artifactual effects on the data as compared to the previous year. In 
addition, from 1966-1972, students were allowed to enter their own family income if they were 
not dependept on their parents. The elimination of this option undoubtedly resulted (at least 
partially) in the drop in the low-incom? families observed in 1 973. 

In 1985, to accommodate a finer discrimination among income ranges at the high end of 
the spectrum, it was necessary to compress the low-end ranges. Specifically, the six ranges 
formerly representing incomes of less than $15,000 were replaced by three. This change had a 
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slight effect on the percentage of low-income families between 1984 and 1985, but virtually no 
effect on the median parental income for those two years. 

FINANCIAL AID 

Some version of the financial aid question has been asked since the beginning of the 
Freshman Survey in 1966. It was not until 1978, however, that the various items presented and the 
response sets were sufficiently standardized to allow their inclusion in this repon. A re-ordering of 
the aid items in 1984 (in which items were grouped by personal, grant or loan sources) may have 
had some small effects on the results. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

On a number of occasions, year-to-year comparability of results based on items dealing 
with opinions, projected future activities or perceived goals and values, many have been adversely 
affected by changes in the order of their presentation, changes in the text of the item itself or the 
addition/deletion of other items. These include: 

•Student opinions between 1971-75, 1975-76 and 1986-87. 

•Goals and values between 1972-74, 1986-87. Almost all of the goal and value 
items were dropped from the 1988 results due to extensive order changes and 
item deletions, resulting in severe contamination of the results. 

•Reason for choosing freshman college between 1972-73 and 1982-83. 

•Future activities between 1975-77. 

•Self-ratings between 1986-87. all 1983 responses were dropped from the report 
because the response options were not comparable to any other year. 

•Will need remedial work between 1977-78. 
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Appendix E 



The Precision of the 
Normative Data and Their Comparisons 

One of the most common questions asked about CIRP data is our estimate of the standard 
error, which is normally reported in "plus or minus x percentage points." Using traditional 
methods of calculating standard error, the percentages reported would be estimated as being 
accurate within one-tenth of one percent (see Table El). Since we report our results to the accuracy 
of 0.1%, it would appear that every change from year to year, no matter how small, is statistically 
significant. There are three primarv reasons why this appearance is somewhat misleading: 

1) Traditional methods of computing standard error are based on the assumption that the 

sample being used was randomly selected from an infinite population. The CIRP 
Norms sample is derived from students attending a group of institutions that 
voluntarily chose to participate in the CIRP. In addition, while every effort has been 
made to maximize the comparaiii ity of the institutional sample from year to year 
(repeat participation runs about 90 percent), comparability is reduced somewhat by 
non-repeat participation and year-to-year variation in the quality of data collected 
by continuing institutional participants. This institutional form of "response bias" 
undoubtedly introduces an unknown amount of non-random variation in the results 
from year to year. 

2) The wording of some questions in the survey instrument, the text and number of 

response options and the order of their presentation have changed over the years. 
We have found that even small changes can have a disproportionate effect on the 
results. While the trend data found in this report have been carefully examined to 
remove results which have clearly been contaminated by these considerations, 
some variations caused by order and context effects can still be observed (see 
Appendix D). 

3) Substantial changes in the stratification cell scheme were made in 1968, 1971 and 1975, 

including the inclusion of cells for historically black colleges, public and private 
universities, and the use of selectivity levels. These changes resulted in 
corresponding changes to the weights applied to individual institutions over the 
period 1966-1975, giving them greater or lesser influence over the national 
normative results. (Although there have been changes to the stratification cell 
assignments of individual institutions since 1975, the scale of these changes in 
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relation to the national nonnative results are quite small in comparison to other 
sources of bias). 

Instead of relying on the standard error as a measure of changes in the trends, we recommend that 
observed trends be judged in large part on their consistency. Any result which undergoes a 
consistent change over three or more years can reasonably be assumed to reflect a real change in 
the national population of entering freshmen. A change from one year to the next, no matter how 
large, which is not maintained in following years, may well represent an artifact of the sort 
described above. 



Table El 

Standard E rrors of Categorical Response Percentages for Norms Groups of Various Sizes^ 
Number of Actual Participants Standard error 



in a Norms Groups'^ l%or99% 10% or 90% 25% or 75% 50% 



2,500 


.199 


.600 


.866 


1.000 


5,000 


.141 


.424 


.612 


.707 


7,500 


.115 


.347 


.500 


.577 


10,000 


.100 


.300 


.433 


.500 


25,000 


.063 


.190 


.274 


.316 


50,000 


.044 


.134 


.194 


.224 


75,000 


.036 


.110 


.158 


.183 


100,000 


.031 


.095 


.137 


.158 


150,000 


.026 


.077 


.112 


.129 


175,000 


.024 


.071 


.104 


.120 



"Assumes simple random sampling of students from an infinite population. 
''To determine 1990 populations counts, please Appendix A, Table A3, column 2. 
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Appendix F 
Aggregation of Major and Career Responses 
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Student's Probable Major 



Aggregated Category 



Disaggregated Categories 



Agriculture 
Biological Sciences 

Business 
Education 
Engineering 
English 

Health Professional 

History/Political Science 
Humanities (Other) 

Fine Arts 

Mathematics/Statistics 
Physical Sciences 

Social Sciences 

Other Technical 

Other Non-Technical 



Agriculture; Forestry. 

Biology (general); BiochemistryA)iophysics; Botany; 
Marine (life) science; Microbiology/bacteriology; 
Zoology; Other. 

Accounting; Business administration (general); Finance; 
Marketing; Management; Secretarial studies; Other business. 

Business; Elementary. Music or Art; Physical Education or 
Recreation; Secondary; Special; Other. 

Aero-or astronautical; Civil; Chemical; Electrical or 
Electronic; Industrial; Mechanical; Other. 

English (language or literature). 

Nursing; Pharmacy; Premed, Predent, Prevet; Therapy 
(physical, occupational, speech). 

History; Political Science. 

Language (except English); Philosophy; Theater or drama; 
Theology or religion; Other arts or humanities. 

Art, fme & applied; Music; Speech; Architecture/urban 
planning. 

Mathematics; Statistics. 

Astronomy; Atmospheric science; Chemistry; Earth 
science; Marine science; Physics; Other physical 
sciences. 

Anthropology; Economics; Ethnic Studies, Geography; 
Psychology; Social work; Sociology; Women's studies; 
Other social sciences. 

Health technology; Data processing/computer program* 
ming; Drafting or design; Electronics; Mechanics, 
Other technical; Computer science. 

Journalism; Home economics; Library/archival science; 
Otlier professional; Building trades; Communications; 
Law enforcement; Military science; Other field. 
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Student's Probable Career 



Aggregated Category 



Disaggregated Categories 



Artist 

Business 

Clergy 

College Teacher 
Doctor (MD or DDS) 
Education (secondary) 
Engineer 

Farmer or Forester 
Health Professional 

Lawyer 
Nurse 

Research scientist 
Other 



Undecided 



Actor or entertainer; Artist; Interior decorator; Musician 
(performer, composer); Writer or journalist. 

Accountant or actuary; Business (management); 
Business owner or proprietor; Business sales rep or buyer. 

Clergy (minister, priest); clergy (other religious). 

College teacher. 

Dentist (including orthodontist); Physician. 

School counselor; School principal; Teacher (secondary). 

Engineer. 

Conservationist or forester. 

Dietitian or home economist; Lab technician or hygienist; 
Optomefist; Pharmacist; Therapist (physical, occupational, 
speech); Veterinarian. 

Lawyer. 

Nurse. 

Research scientist. 

Architect; Business (clerical); Clinical psychologist; 
Computer programmer; Foreign service worker; 
Homemaker; Law enforcement officer; Military 
service (career); Social worker; Statistician; 
Skilled trades; Other. 

Undecided. 
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Father's Career 



Aggregated Category 



Disaggregated Categories 



Artist 

Business 

Clergy 

College Teacher 
Doctor (MD or DDS) 
Education (secondary) 
Engineer 

Farmer or Forester 
Health Professional 

Lawyer 
Military 

Research scientist 
Skilled worker 
Semi-skilled worker 
Unskilled worker 
Unemployed 
Other 



Actor or entertainer; Artist; Interior decorator; Musician 
(performer, composer); Writer or journalist. 

Accountant or actuary; Business (management); 
Business owner or proprietor; Business sales rep or buyer. 

Clergy (minister, priest); clergy (other religious). 

College teacher. 

Dentist (including orthodontist); Physician. 

School counselor; School principal; Teacher (secondary). 

Engineer. 

Conservationist or forester. 

Dietitian or home economist; Lab technician or hygicnist; 
Optometrist; Pharmacist; Therapist (physical, occupational, 
speech); Veterinarian. 

Lawyer. 

Military service (career). 
Research scientist. 
Skilled trades. 
Semi-skilled labor. 
Laborer (unskilled). 
Unemployed. 

Architect; Business (clerical); Clinical psychologis?; 
Computer programmer; Foreign service worker; 
Homemaker; Law enforcement officer; Social worker; 
Statistician; Other. 
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Mother's Career 



Aggregated Caiegory 



Disaggregated Categories 



Artist 

Business 

Business (clerical) 
Clergy 

College Teacher 
Doctor (MD or DDS) 
Education (secondary) 
Engineer 

Farmer or Forester 
Health Professional 

Homen^aker 

Lawyer 

Nurse 

Research scientist 
Social/welfare worker 
Skilled worker 
Semi-skilled worker 
Unskilled worker 
Unemployed 
Other 



Actor or entertainer; Artist; Interior decorator; Musician 
(performer, composer); Writer or journalist. 

Accountant or actuary; Business (management); 
Business owner or proprietor; Business sales rep or buyer. 

Business (clerical). 

Clergy (minister, priest); clergy (other religious). 
College teacher. 

Dentist (including orthodontist); Physician. 

School counselor; School principal; Teacher (secondary). 

Engineer. 

Conservationist or forester. 

Dietitian or home economis!; Lab technician or hygicnist; 
Optometrist; Pharmacist; Therapist (physical, occupational, 
speech); Vcterin^man. 

Homemakcr. 

Lawyer. 

Nurse. 

Research scientist. 
Social worker. 
Skilled trades. 
Semi-skilled labor. 
Laborer (unsVMled). 
Unemployed. 

Architect; Clinical psychologist; Computer programmer; 
Foreign service worker; Law enforcement officer; 
Statistician; Other. 
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The American College Teacher ($12,00) 
National Norms for the 1989-90 HERI Faculty Survey 
Provides an informative profile of teaching faculty at American 
colleges and universities. Teaching, research activities and 
professional development issues are highlighted along with 
issues related to job satisfaction and stress. December, 1990/ 
104 pages. 

The Black Undergraduate ($8.00) 
Current Status and Trends in the Characteristics of Freshmen 
This study examines changes in the characteristics of black 
college freshmen during the past two decades. A wide variety 
of characteristics of black college freshmen are considered in 
the study: family background, academic experience in high 
school, reasons for attending college, finanical aid, choices of 
majors and careers, expectations for college, self-concept, 
valr s, attitudes, and beliefs. August, 1990/22 pages. 

Predicating College Student Retention ($8.00) 
Comparative National Data from the 1982 freshman class. 
A practical guide for colleges interested in using registrar's data 
to predict student retention. Focus is on the entering freshmen 
class of 1982 using results from the 1986 Follow-up Survey. 
March, 1989/110 pages. 

The American College Student 

Provides information on the college student experience two and 

four years after college entry. Student satisfaction, talent 

development^ student involvement, changing values and career 

development and retention issues arc highlighted along with 

normative data from student responses to the HERI Follow-up 

Surveys. 

1988 report- Normative data for 1984 and 1986 
freshmen. August, 1990/210 pages $15.00 

1987 report- Normative data for 1983 and 1985 
freshmen. Sept, 1989/130 pages $15.00 

1985 report Normative data for 1981 and 1983 
freshmen. March, 1989/44 pages $14.00 



The American Freshman: 
Twenty-Five Year Trends ($25.00) 
Provides trends data for entering freshman classes on selected 
items of the CIRP survey from 1966-1990. The report high- 
lights academic skills and preparation, demographic trends, 
high school activities and experiences, education and career 
plans, and student attitudes and values. September, 1991/192 
pages. 

The Courage anr^ Vision to Experiment ($10,00) 
Hampshire College 1970-1990 

Summarizes the results of a study of Hampshire College, an 
experimenting liberal arts institution located in Amherst, Mas- 
sachusetts, Through an analysis of alumni outcomes, the report 
emphasizes how the lessons learned from the innovative ap- 
proach used at Hampshire can be translated to the higher 
education community at large. January, 1991/190 pages. 



The American Freshman: National Norms 
Provides national normative data on freshman responses to the 
annual freshman survey. Please check the year you wish to 
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